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SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  cannot  hold  ;  g-ood  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee  : 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humou?. 

Be:s^  Jossox. 

A  part  to  tear  a  cat  in — to  make  ail  split. 

ShAKSF£AR£. 

Sir  Toby.     Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian  ! 

Fabian.  Nay,  I'll  come.  If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport  let  me  be 
boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. — Ibid. 

"We  hope  to  make  the  circle  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter. 

Bex  Joxsox. 

Now  must  I  transport  the  courteous  reader,  who  hath  fol- 
lowed me  along  hitherto  with  admirable  patience,  and  I  hope 
with  some  pleasure,  into  the  shop  of  a  noted  barber  chirur- 
geon,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  living  ov^er  against 
the  jolly  mercer's  in  Eastcheap.  He  was  called  Martin 
Lather  and  sometimes  Master  Lather  by  those  who  would 
seem  to  hold  him  in  some  respect ;  and  he  had  for  an  appren- 
tice one  Harry  Daring — a  sturdy  boy  of  some  fifteen  years 
or  so ;  of  both  of  whom  more  anon.  First  to  describe  the 
shop,  which  was  of  no  little  repute  among  the  citizens.  On 
a  projecting  window  there  were  divers  notices  to  acquaint 
the  passengers  of  what  Master  Lather  was  skilled  in  :  some 
of  these  were  in  rhyme,  for  he  did  pride  himself  mightily  on 
his  scholarship.     As  for  instance — 

**  Shaving  done  here 
By  the  day,  month,  or  year." 

Or  In  another  case — 

*'  Beards  trimmed  neatly  ; 
And  teeth  extracted  completely." 
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And  mayhap  close  upon  it  would  be  found — 

*♦  I  breathe  a  vein 
For  a  little  gain  ; 
And  on  moderate  terms 
I  cure  the  worms." 

While  in  another  place  the  gazer  should  meet — 

«*  Hair  cut  and  curled 
As  well  as  any  where  in  the  world ; 
And  in  baltl  places  made  to  grow, 
Whether  it  will  or  no." 

About  there  were  some  Cew  shelves,  having  on  them  bundles 
of  herbs,  jars  of  ointment,  and  the  like — (very  famous  in  the 
cure  of  many  disorders) ;  and  elsewhere  in  the  shop  were 
some  drawers,  shelves  with  gallipots,  and  bottles  containing 
different  coloured  liquors,  and  some  with  powders  in  them. 
A  lot  of  ballads  and  broad-sheets  were  against  the  wainscot. 
Over  the  fire-place  was  framed  a  large  writing,  having  for 
the  title,  very  conspicuous,  "  Forfeits,"  which  ran  thus — 

*'  He  that  must  needs  be  served  out  of  his  turn, 
Shall  pay  a  penny,  and  better  manners  learn. 
He  that  the  master  would  stay  in  his  calling", 
Or  dispute  in  such  terms  as  would  lead  to  a  brawling. 
Or  meddle  with  what  he  hath  had  no  occasion. 
He  shall  pay  twopence  to  his  great  vexation. 
He  that  doth  swear,  or  doth  say  any  scandal, 
Or  prate  of  such  things  that  be  not  fit  to  handle, 
Or  from  the  ballads  shall  tear  or  take  any. 
Straightway  from  his  pouch  there  must  come  forth  a  penny. 
And  he  that  shall  seek  for  to  play  any  tricks, 
With  the  pricking  of  pins,  or  the  poking  of  sticks  ; 
Or  chalk  on  a  doublet — or  foul  any  hat. 
Without  doubt  shall  he  forfeit  a  penny  for  that. 
Likewise  if  against  the  queen's  grace  he  s;iy  aught, 
He  shall,  as  'tis  fitting,  be  made  pay  a  groat. 
And  ask  pardon  all  round — the  which  to  his  pain 
Will  keep  him  from  talking  such  treason  again." 

A  large  black  cat  was  cleaning  of  its  skin  upon  a  three- 
legged  stool,  nigh  unto  a  table  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
fire-place,  on  which  were  sundry  combs,  brushes,  scissors, 
phials,  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  instruments  for  the  pulling 
out  of  teeth  ;  and  a  little  closer  to  the  light,  there  sat  in  a 
huge  high-backed  chair,  an  exceeding  serious-looking  old  man, 
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rather  of  short  stature,  with  some  few  gray  hairs  on  his 
head,  and  a  small  peaked  beard  of  the  like  sort;  wearing  on 
his  nose,  which  was  of  the  longest  and  of  an  excellent  fine 
point,  a  pair  of  famous  large  spectacles,  through  which  he 
was  gazing  upon  what  he  was  about.  He  was  trimly 
dressed,  and  every  thing  formal  and  grave  about  him.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  lancet,  and  in'the  other  a  cabbage  leaf. 
A  boy  stood  before  him  seemingly  very  attentive.  He  was 
thickset  and  short  of  his  age,  with  an  honest  plump  face,  and 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  ever  intent  upon  some  mischief  or 
another.  In  truth,  it  was  a  countenance  that  was  not  easy 
to  be  described,  saving  that  it  was  a  very  dare-devil — care- 
for-naught — full-of-tricks  sort  of  face  as  ever  boy  had.  He 
had  on  a  leather  jerkin  and  breeches  of  the  same,  partly 
covered  with  an  apron  of  linen,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
rolling  on  the  floor  in  it — which  was  like  enough.  He  wore 
yellow  hose,  and  thick  shoes  of  leather.  These  two  were 
Master  Lather,  the  barber  chirurgeon,  and  his  apprentice 
Harry  Daring. 

"  Methinks  you  know  pretty  well  by  this  time  how  to 
dress  hair/'  observed  the  barber  to  his  pupil  with  a  mon- 
strous grave  countenance^  "  seeing  that  you  have  been  curl- 
ing of  the  old  mop  for  some  time  past :  the  which  be  an 
admirable  way  for  the  learning  of  that  part  of  our  craft — 
for  if  you  singe  it,  then  shall  no  man  rate  you  for  the  burn- 
ing of  his  pate :  which  maketh  good  the  saying  of  Aristotle, 
*  Ante  ilium  imperatorem !'  which  meaneth,  'hurt  no  one  and 
he  shall  not  cry  out.'  " 

"  I  promise  you,"  replied  the  boy,  seeming  as  if  regarding 
his  master  with  great  attention,  "  without  doubt  I  be  as 
clever  at  it  as  any  'prentice  in  the  city ;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  my  skilfulness  at  the  mop,  1  did  essay  to  frizzle 
up  the  locks  of  Gammer  Griskin,  who  wanted  them  done  in 
a  hurry  when  you  were  from  home,  at  the  which  I  succeeded 
marvellously." 

"I  remember  me  well,"  said  the  old  man,  increasing  in 
the  gravity  of  his  features,  "  when  next  I  dressed  the  old 
woman  I  found  one-half  of  her  hair  scorched  to  a  cinder, 
and  inquiring  of  her  what  she  had  done  to  her  head,  did 
hear  that  you  had  been  practising  on  it — whereupon  I  said 
nothing — remembering  what  is  written  in  Epicurus,  '  Nihil 
reliqui  fecit,'  the  which  translated  is,  *  hold  thy  tongue,  and 
thy  prating  shall  do  thee  no  harm.'     Ho*vever,  you  are  at 

1* 
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least  well  skilled  in  the  practice  of  shaving,  seeing  that  you 
have  put  the  razor  over  the  scalded  pig's  head  pretty  often, 
and  with  a  proper  degree  of  cunning.'* 

"Ay,  master,  that  have  I,"  answered  the  apprentice  quick- 
ly. "  Indeed  I  have  tried  my  skilfulness  on  others  besides 
the  chaps  of  dead  pigs  ;  for  be  it  known  to  you.  Gaffer 
Gravestone  coming  one  morning  before  you  were  up,  with  a 
beard  of  a  week's  growth,  to  get  rid  of  which  he  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  wait  your  coming  down,  I  took  upon  me  to 
lather  and  shave  him  to  a  nicety." 

"  True,"  observed  the  barber  chirurgeon  with  additional 
solemnity,  "  the  sexton  did  complain  to  me,  with  a  face 
covered  with  plaisters,  that  as  well  as  slicing  of  a  piece  off 
his  chin  as  big  as  a  rose  noble,  and  gashing  of  his  cheek  in 
three  several  places,  you  had  completely  cut  off  from  beside 
his  ear  two  moles  of  no  ordinary  size,  that  there  had  grown 
undisturbed  and  respected  for  a  matter  of  forty  years.  But 
with  some  ado  I  managed  to  pacify  him,  upon  promising 
that  his  face  should  look  all  the  younger  for  it,  and  doing  his 
cure  free  of  expense ;  having  in  my  mind  at  the  time  the 
words  of  that  famous  writer  Averroes,  '  Tenuit  hoc  proposi- 
tum,'  that  should  be  thus  rendered  in  the  vulgar,  '  make 
amends  if  any  have  suffered  by  thee,  but  if  it  be  not  in  thy 
power  attempt  it  not,  for  thou  canst  never  succeed  in  the 
doing  of  that  which  is  impossible.' 

"  Well,  seeing  that  you  have  sufficient  insight  for  the 
nonce  into  these  matters,"  continued  the  old  barber  very 
seriously,  "  methought  'twas  fitting  time  you  should  be 
taught  the  more  noble  part  of  our  excellent  and  profitable 
profession ;  so  attend,  and  I  will  initiate  you  into  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  the  breathing  of  a  vein.  See  you  this 
cabbage  leaf  3" 

"  r  faith,  master,  that  I  cannot  fail  of  doing,  it  being  right 
under  my  nose,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Now,  mark  the  different  ridges  in  the  leaf,"  said  Master 
Lather,  pointing  to  them  for  his  inspection.  "  It  hath  been 
written  in  Galen,  'In  suam  tutelam  pervenissent,' — which 
meaneth — man  be  exceeding  like  unto  a  cabbage  leaf.  And 
the  similarity  is  manifest — for  there  be  veins  in  the  leaf,  and 
there  be  veins  in  man  also.  Now,  in  the  breathing  of  a  vein 
it  requireth  some  dexterity  ;  for,  mayhap,  you  may  chance 
to  miss  it ;  then  shall  it  not  bleed  of  a  surety.  Taking  this 
ridge  for  the  vein — having,  first  of  all,  tied  a  bandage  of 
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broad  tape,  at  a  penny  a  yard,  above  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
here  you  see" — and  then  he  bared  his  arm  to  show.  "  You 
must  hold  down  the  vein  with  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand, 
that  it  may  not  slip ;  then,  in  your  right  holding  your  lancet 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  I  do,  you  will  send  down 
the  point  into  the  vein,  making  a  moderate  orifice  by  jerking 
it  up  thus  ;"  and  thereupon  he  did  penetrate  the  ridge  of  the 
leaf,  whilst  the  boy  was  a  looking  on  with  exceeding  curi- 
ousness. 

"  The  reason  you  should  first  essay  in  a  cabbage  leaf  is 
this,"  continued  the  chirurgeon  :  "  that  whereas,  on  a  first 
trial  or  so,  upon  the  arm  of  a  Jiving  man,  not  having  the 
necessary  experience,  you  may  chance  to  cut  deep  and 
draw  no  blood,  whereat  he  may  be  in  a  monstrous  passion  ; 
but  though  you  draw  no  blood  from  the  cabbage  leaf  upon 
cutting  ever  so,  there  shall  be  no  falling  out  betwixt  you  and 
it :  for  truly  it  is  said  by  Esculapius,  '  Dulce  est  pro  patria 
mori ;'  the  which  doth  mean — '  things  that  have  no  voice  can 
give  no  abuse.'  Observe  you  how  it  be  done,  and  then 
make  trial  yourself." 

"  I  warrant  you  I  can  do  it  famously,"  cried  Harry  Daring, 
taking  the  lancet  into  his  own  hand,  and  digging  into  the 
cabbage  leaf  after  the  manner  of  his  master. 

"  Villain !  you  have  cut  my  finger !"  bawled  out  Master 
Lather,  dropping  the  leaf,  and  looking  very  dismal  at  his 
finger,  which  began  a  bleeding  somewhat. 

"  O'  my  life,  I  knew  not  your  hand  was  so  nigh !"  said  the 
boy,  with  an  exceeding  demure  face,  though  it  be  hugely 
suspected  the  young  dog  did  it  on  purpose. 

"  A  murrain  on  you,  I  doubt  you  will  ever  make  a  chirur- 
geon, you  be  so  awkward,"  added  his  master,  as  he  lied  up 
his  wound,  which  luckily  was  no  great  matter. 

"  Nay,  master,  look  if  I  be  not  marvellous  skilful  already  !" 
exclaimed  the  apprentice,  now  holding  the  cabbage  leaf  him- 
self, and  digging  at  it  in  a  very  furious  fashion. 

"  Not  so  fast ! — not  so  fast,  I  pray  you  !"  cried  the  old 
man.  "Put  you  down  the  point  a  little  inward,  and  make  a 
sweep  with  it  up.  Let  it  not  go  in  so  deep.  Nay,  do  it  not 
as  if  you  were  digging  a  salad!  Alack!  that  will  never  do  ! 
In  truth,  if  you  were  serving  a  man's  arm  thus,  he  would  cry 
cut  against  you,  and  have  reason  for't:  for  is  it  not  written  in 
Galen,  '  Raraavis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno ;'  which 
done  into  English,  is — 'take  heed  you  do  no  man  any  hurt. 
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else  marvel  not  he  come  to  you  for  a  plaister.'  There,  that  Is 
better — now  put  it  down.  Mayhap  I  will  aive  you  another 
lesson  on  the  cabbage  leaf  to-morrow,  for,  indeed,  you  must  in 
no  way  attempt  to  breathe  a  vein  till  you  have  thus  learnt  of 
me  the  way  many  times.  Now,  perchance  you  shall  not  have 
forgot  that  we  had  part  of  a  calf's  head  for  dinner  ?" 

"  No,  i'faith,  not  I,  master,"  replied  the  other,  instantly,  a 
smacking  of  his  lips.  "  Seeing  that  I  did  pick  the  bones  so 
superlatively  clean,  that  puss  hath  looked  daggers  at  me  ever 
since." 

''  Well,  get  you  into  the  kitchen  and  fetch  me  the  jaw — for 
I  have  need  of  it." 

"  Marry,  what  wants  he  with  it,  I  wonder  ?"  muttered  the 
boy  to  himself,  as  he  went  quickly  on  his  errand.  "  Methinks 
he  haih  quite  jaw  enough  as  it  is.  And  hath  he  not  a  calf's 
head  of  his  own,  too  ?  Well,  some  folks  be  never  satisfied  1'* 
On  his  return  he  found  Master  Lather  with  an  instrument  in 
his  hand  for  the  extracting  of  teeth. 

•'  Now  will  I  give  you  a  lesson  on  another  branch  of  our 
honourable  profession,"  said  ihe  barber-chirurgeon,  taking  the 
bone  into  his  hand,  and  handlinsf  his  instrument  so  as  to  show 
the  way  of  fixing  it  on  the  tooih.  ♦'  When  one  comes  to  you 
with  a  raging  tooth,  it  be  best  to  take  it  out  straight,  for  there- 
by shall  you  ease  him  of  his  toothache,  and  be  at  least  a  groat 
the  richer  for  your  pains.  Now,  there  be  two  kinds  of  teeth, 
as  it  be  writ  in  Arisloile,  '  malus  puer,'  an  'easy  tooih  ;'  and 
*  bonus  puer,*  an  '  obstinate  tooth  :'  that  is  to  say,  one  that  will 
out  with  a  small  tug,  and  one  that  you  may  try  ever  so  at  and 
it  shall  stick  as  firm  as  ever.  Now,  suppose  you  that  this  be 
the  jaw  of  one  that  hath  come  to  you  to  do  your  office  on 
him  for  the  riddance  of  his  pain — for  of  a  sure  thing  it  be  bet- 
ter at  first  to  practise  on  such  a  thing  as  this,  than  meddle 
with  a  living  mouth  ;  which  remindelh  me  of  what  hath  been 
said  on  this  very  subject  by  the  learned  Podalirius  :  '  Degus- 
tibus  non  est  disputandum  :'  whicli  rightly  translated  reads 
thus  :  '  touch  but  the  tail  of  a  living  dog  and  he  shall  snap  at 
you  presently  ;  but  you  may  haul  a  dead  lion  by  the  ear,  and 
he  shall  take  it  exceeding  civil  of  you.'  If  the  tooth  be  a 
back  tooth,  and  in  the  under  jaw  (getting  your  patient  to  sit 
quiet  and  say  nothing),  you  shall  presently  put  your  iiislru- 
ment  into  his  mouth,  and  fix  the  claw  on  the  further  side  of 
the  tooth,  thus — holding  it  down  firm  with  the  finger  of  the 
other  hand  ;  then  shall  yon  give  it  a  wrench,  and,  doubtless  it 
will  come  out,  as  you  see." 
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*'  That  be  bravely  done,  master,  sure  enough  !"  exclaimed 
Harry  Daring,  who  had  watched  the  whole  operation  with 
an  abundance  of  curiosity.    "  And  methinks  I  can  do  it  now." 

"  Be  not  too  hasty,  boy,"  rephcd  his  master.  "See  me  do 
il  some  two  or  three  times  more,  then  shall  you  take  the  in- 
strument and  try  for  yourself."  At  this  the  old  man  went 
over  the  same  process  once  or  twice,  with  much  tlie  same  di- 
rections as  at  first ;  to  the  wliich  his  apprentice  did  seem  to 
direct  an  earnest  attention  ;  then  gave  he  the  instrument  into 
the  boy's  hands,  and  held  the  jaw  for  him  to  pull  at. 

"  Now,  supposing  one  came  to  you  with  a  raging  tooth, 
how  would  you  set  about  the  extracting  of  it?"  asked  Mas- 
ter Lather,  with  a  famous  serious  countenance. 

'*  Why,  I  would  do  in  this  sort,"  answered  the  other,  set- 
ting briskly  about  the  operation.  "  I  would  make  him  open 
his  jaw  straight,  and  fixing  the  instrument  in  a  presently,  I 
would  give  him  a  twist  thus." 

"  Oh  !  you're  pinching  my  thumb  !"  screamed  the  old  man, 
stamping  with  the  pain  ;  and  then  releasing  of  it  from  the  in- 
strument in  monstrous  quick  lime,  he  sat  twisting  himself 
about — a  shaking  of  his  hurt  hand,  and  making  of  such  faces 
as  were  a  marvel  to  look  upon.  "  What  an  absolute  awkward 
varlet  are  you  !  Oh,  my  thumb,  my  thumb  !  the  flesh  is 
squeezed  to  the  very  bone.  Never  was  master  plagued  with 
such  a  clumsy  apprentice.  Oh,  my  thumb,  it  doth  pain  me 
piteously  !" 

'•  I  knew  not  it  was  so  nigh,"  said  the  boy,  with  as  grave 
a  face  as  he  could,  though,  from  the  twinkle  in  the  rogue's 
eye,  it  was  manifest  he  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
— Then  he  set  to  pulling  out  of  the  remaining  teeth,  as  if  he 
was  doing  of  it  for  a  wager.  "  But  see,  master,  how  bravely 
1  can  manage  it." 

"  Nay,  1  will  give  you  no  more  lessons  for  the  present — I 
have  had  enough  of  you  !"  exclaimed  his  master,  taking  his 
hat  from  a  pin  against  the  wainscot,  and  his  stick  out  of  the 
corner.  "  I  am  going  to  Master  Tickletoby,  the  schoolmas- 
ter," he  continued,  pntiing  on  his  hat  and  making  for  the 
door.  "Send  for  me,  if  I  be  wanted.  Oh,  my  thumb  !  my 
thumb." 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Harry  Daring,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  had 
disappeared.  "  Doubtless  thou  art  for  the  picking  up  of  some 
more  Latin,  which  old  Tickletoby — a  murrain  on  him  for 
having  given  me  the  birch  so  oft  ! — doth  get  out  of  his  sciiool 
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books,  and  which,  as  Master  Francis  halh  assured  me,  thou 
dost  misapply  most  abominably,  and  he  says  thy  translations 
be  as  much  like  the  original,  as  is  a  Barbary  hen  to  a  dish  of 
stewed  prunes.  But  I  care  not,  so  that  there  be  fun  in  the 
world,  and  plenty  of  il." 

Then  finding  he  had  taken  out  all  the  teeth  from  the  jaw, 
he  flung  il  aside,  and  looked  as  if  he  scarce  knew  what  to  be 
at. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !"  exclaimed  he,  chafing  of  his  hands 
merrily,  "  if  there  should  come  one  with  a  raging  tooth  now, 
I  would  be  at  it  without  fail,  for  it  seemelh  to  me  exquisite 
sport.  Indeed,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  there  be  no  living 
jaw  to  have  a  twist  at.  What,  puss  !  puss  !  hast  got  never 
a  raging  tooth  in  thy  head,  puss  ?  Come,  none  of  thy  non- 
sense !"  he  added,  seeing  that  the  cat,  who  knew  him  and  his 
tricks  of  old,  thinking  that  he  meant  her  no  good,  after  a  piti- 
ful mew,  was  making  off  to  be  out  of  his  way.  But  he  soon 
had  hold  of  her,  lifting  her  by  the  scuff  of  her  neck,  he  car- 
ried her  to  the  three-legged  stool,  on  which  he  sat  himself 
down,  and  placed  her  upon  her  back  in  his  lap,  where  she  lay 
very  quiet,  as  if  scarce  daring  to  move,  and  only  now  and 
then  noticing  what  he  was  a  doing  of  by  a  mew  so  exceeding 
piteous,  that  few  could  resist  it :  yet  he  minded  it  not  a  whit. 

"  So  thou  hast  not  forgot  how  I  singed  off  thy  whiskers, 
seeking  to  give  them  a  right  fashionable  curl,"  said  the  boy 
very  seriously,  as  he  took  in  his  hand  the  tootli  instrument, 
and  seemed  intent  on  getting  it  into  the  cat's  mouth.  "  I 
know  thou  hast  got  a  vilianous  toothache  by  the  look  of 
thee,  and,  mayhap,  I  will  do  thee  such  excellent  service  as 
to  take  it  out.  Ay,  and  charge  thee  nothing  for't;  inasmuch 
as  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay,  and  be  hanged  to  thee  !  else 
shouldst  thou  pay  a  groat,  like  any  other  Christian.  And  I 
will  talk  Latin  to  thee,  puss,  and  though  I  made  nothing  of  it 
at  school,  at  least  shall  it  be  as  famous  Latin  as  my  master's, 
and  thou  shalt  understand  it  as  well,  I'll  be  bound.  For  is 
it  not  writ  in  Aristotle,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of  teeth — as 

*  hocus  pocus,'  '  an  easy  tooth' — '  presto  prestissimus,'  an 

*  obstinate  tooth.'  So  open  thy  mouth,  puss,  and  quickly. 
Nay,  if  thou  dost  but  attempt  to  scratch,  I'll  give  thee  such 
a  clout  of  the  head  as  shall  put  all  thy  nine  lives  in  jeopardy. 
I  do  assure  thee,  puss,  'tis  all  for  thy  good,  so  there  be  no 
need  of  setting  up  so  piteous  a  mewing ; — which  remindeth 
me  of  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject  by  the  learned 
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Podalirius,  *  fol  de  riddle  ido,  lillibullero,  wriggledumfun- 
nibus,*  which,  rightly  translated,  reads  thus—'  he  can  bear 
very  little  pain  who  crieth  out  before  he  be  hurt.'  Ha ! — 
thou  understandest  Latin,  I  see,  by  the  very  wagging  of  thy 
tail.  So,  prythee,  open  thy  mouth  at  once,  there's  a  good 
puss,  for  I  must  give  thy  jaw  a  twist  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
What,  thou  wilt  not,  ey  ?  O'-  my  life,  I'll  shave  thy  tail  as 
bare  as  my  hand,  and  make  thee  ashamed  to  show  thyself 
before  thy  sweetheart, — for  truly  is  it  said  by  Esculapius, 
*  hoppeti  kickoti  corum  hie  haec  hoc  cum  tickle  me,'  the 
which  doth  mean,  '  that  a  cat  with  a  shaved  tail  be  by  no 
means  comely  to  look  upon.'  " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an  old  woman  with  her  jaw- 
tied  up,  entering  at  the  door  ;  at  the  sight  of  which,  he  let 
down  the  cat  very  quickly,  and  with  an  exceeding  innocent 
face,  advanced  up  to  her. 

"  Where  be  Master  Lather  V  cried  the  dame  in  right 
piteous  accents,  as  with  a  shrewish  countenance  of  exceeding 
uneasiness,  she  sat  herself  down  on  a  chair,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  making  such  a  moaning  as  was 
quite  moving  to  hear. 

"  He  be  out,  good  dame,  and  will  tarry  long,  doubtless, 
seeing  that  he  be  gone  to  set  a  marvellous  bad  dislocation," 
replied  Harry  Daring,  with  a  look  as  grave  as  that  of  his 
master.  "  But  if  I  can  do  you  any  service,  believe  me,  I 
shall  be  infinitely  glad  on't." 

"  Oh,  I  have  the  cursedest  tooth  that  ever  plagued  a  mise- 
rable old  woman !"  said  she,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
moaning  worse  than  ever. 

"  In  the  extracting  of  teeth  lieth  my  particular  skilfulness," 
added  the  boy,  "  for  in  that  have  I  had  such  practice  as 
would  astonish  you  mightily  to  hear.  Indeed  I  am  so 
cunning  at  it  that  master  leaveth  all  the  tooth-drawing  to 
me,  saying,  to  the  customers,  that  there  be  not  so  apt  an 
apprentice  in  the  whole  city.  Nay,  I  do  assure  you,  take  it 
as  you  list,  I  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  art,  that 
1  could  take  out  every  tooth  in  your  head  and  you  shall 
know  it  not ;  which  remindeth  me  of  what  hath  been  said 
on  this  subject  by  the  learned  Podalirius :  *  fol  de  riddle  ido, 
lillebullero,  wriggledumfunnibus,'  which,  rightly  translated, 
reads  thus — '  he  that  can  draw  a  tooth  without  pain,  must 
needs  be  in  famous  request  of  those  troubled  with  an  aching 
jaw.'" 
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"  Well,  if  you  can  talk  Latin  at  your  years,  you  must 
needs  be  exceeding  clever,"  remarked  tiie  old  woman,  "  so  I 
will  let  you  take  out  my  tooth,  and  here's  a  groat  for  you,  if 
you  promise  to  give  me  no  pain  in  it." 

"  I  will  whip  it  out  and  you  shall  know  naught  of  the 
matter,"  answered  the  apprentice,  readily  taking  the  money, 
w^ell  pleased  at  having  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  showing 
off  his  skill.  "  Which  be  it,  good  dame  ?"  inquired  he,  after 
he  had  got  her  to  sit  in  the  chair,  and  stood  before  her» 
looking  gravely  into  her  mouth,  with  the  instrument  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  be  the  last  but  two  on  the  left  side,  in  the  under  jaw," 
replied  she.     "  But  hurt  me  not,  I  pray  you." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  hurt  you  none,  if  you  attend  to  my 
directions,"  said  the  boy.  "  So,  hold  fast  by  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  else  you  must  needs  feel  the  pain." 

"  Ah  !"  screamed  the  old  woman,  seemingly  at  the  very 
top  of  her  voice,  as  she  Ifted  up  her  hands  to  her  jaw  im- 
mediately he  gave  a  wrench. 

"  There,  now  !"  cried  Harry  Daring,  looking  monstrously 
displeased.  "  Did  I  not  say  you  would  feel  pain  if  you  held 
not  fast  to  the  chair  1  For  is  it  not  writ  in  Aristotle  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  teeth,  as  '  harem  scarem,'  an  *  easy 
tooth,'  ♦  crinkum  crankum,  an  '  obstinate  tooth  ;'  and  the 
latter  kind  have  you,  without  a  doubt." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  I  may,"  said  she,  putting 
down  her  hands,  but  looking  wofully  frightened.  "  Yet 
'twas  a  most  awful  pain.  Now  hurt  me  not  again,  good 
youth,  I  pray  you." 

"  Believe  me  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  for  any 
money,"  replied  the  apprentice,  with  a  very  touching  ear- 
nestness; "  but  hold  fast, — I  can  promise  nothing  if  you  let 
go  the  chair." 

"  Oh  !"  shrieked  the  dame,  louder  and  longer  than  at  first; 
and  caught  hold  of  his  hands  as  he  was  a  tugging  with  all 
his  might. 

"  A  murrain  on  you,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  stamping  as  if  in 
a  great  rage,  "  did  ever  any  one  see  the  like  ?  I  was  having 
it  out  as  easily  as  is  the  drawing  of  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of 
Ippocras,  and  without  pain  enough  to  hurt  a  fly,  when  you 
let  go  the  chair,  and  made  the  pain  come  on  the  instant. 
'Slife,  it  be  enough  to  put  a  saint  in  a  passion  ;  for  truly  is  it 
said   by  Esculapius,  '  Syrupus  croci  scrupulum  dimidium. 
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aquae  purae  quantum  sufficit:  the  which  doth  mean, — '  she  that 
will  let  go  when  she  be  told  to  hold  fast,  deserveth  all  she 
may  get  for  her  pains.'  " 

"  If  it  was  not  for  the  Latin,  I  should  doubt  you  were  so 
skilled  as  you  have  said,"  remarked  his  patient,  very  dole- 
fully;  "but  the  Latin  be  a  wonderful  comfort.  You  shall 
have  at  it  once  more,  and  for  th€  last  time  ;  for  in  truth  I  can 
endure  no  such  horrible  pain  as  the  last." 

"  Hold  fast  then  ;  and  now  or  never,"  cried  the  young  bar- 
ber, as  he  put  his  whole  might  and  main  into  one  desperate 
tug. 

♦'  Oh  !  oh  !  murder !  Oh  !  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  my  sms  !  Oh  ! 
murder!  murder!  murder!"  screamed  the  old  woman,  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  lungs,  as  she  tried  to  hold  his  hands  ; 
but  this  time  he  knit  his  brows  fiercely,  and  twisted  at  the 
instrument  as  if  for  his  life  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  struggles  and 
shriekings  of  his  patient,  he  desisted  not  till  he  wrenched  the 
tooth  right  out  upon  the  floor. 

"Here  it  be,  dame,"  exclaimed  he  joyfully,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it  fall,  "  and  o'  my  life  'tis  a  famous  one."  But  the 
other  seemed  to  think  that  her  jaw  had  been  torn  out;  for 
with  her  hands  up  to  her  face  she  set  a  writhing  and  twisting 
her  body  about  the  room,  as  if  she  was  in  her  last  agony. 

"  Oh  !  I  be  a  dying  !  my  hour  be  come  ;  I  must  needs  give 
up  the  ghost  !"  cried  she,  very  piteously. 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  you  will  be  well  enough  soon,"  re- 
plied he,  as  he  was  a  wiping  of  his  instrument. 

*' Indeed,  'twas  a  most  awful  scrunch,"  added  his  patient, 
looking  in  most  deplorable  fashion  ;  "  methought  my  head 
was  a  going  clean  off,  and  you  was  a  pulling  of  it  up  by  the 
roots  ; — but  where  be  the  tooth  ?" 

"  There,  dame,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  where  it  lay  ; 
at  the  which  she  hastened  to  pick  it  up. 

*'  Oh  !  you  murderous  villain  !"  shouted  out  the  old  wo- 
man, her  face  all  of  a  sudden  becoming  livid  with  rage,  as  she 
looked  upon  the  tooth;  "you  have  pulled  out  the  only  two 
sound  teeth  I  had  in  my  head,  and  left  the  aching  one  in." 

"  What,  have  I  pulled  out  two  .^"  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  if 
mightily  pleased ;  "  why,  what  excellent  luck  have  1  !  But 
you  must  needs  pay  me  the  other  groat,  seeing  that  you  bar- 
gained only  for  one." 

"I  pay  thee  a  groat,  caitiff!"  cried  she,  in  a  worse  rage 
than  ever,  •'  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first  I     And  two  such  fine 
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teeth,  too,  that  would  have  lasted  me  a  good  score  years.  Oh  ! 
'lis  not  10  be  borne." 

**  Why,  ihou  shall  have  all  the  less  toothaches  for  it,"  said 
the  apprentice,  in  a  wonderful  consoling  voice  ;  '*  I  warrant 
they  shall  never  ache  ;  for  is  it  not  writ  in  Aristotle" — 

"  Drat  Harry's  total  and  thee  loo  !"  screamed  the  other, 
looking  as  fiercely  as  if  she  was  about  to  fly  at  him  ;  "  I  could 
tear  thee  limb  from  limb,  you  horrible  young  villain." 

**  Nay,  thou  hadst  best  be  quiet  and  take  thyself  ofl*,"  ob- 
served the  boy,  seriously  ;  though  he  took  huge  delight  in 
seeing  her  in  so  towering  a  passion.  "  Indeed  if  thou  shovv- 
est  thy  tearing  humour  to  me,  I  will  set  the  dog  on  ihee,  who 
be  famous  for  worrying  of  an  old  witch." 

"  Dost  call  me  an  old  witch,  thou  pestilent  little  varlet  ? 
Me  an  old  witch  ! — me  !" 

"  'Tis  like  enough  to  be  true  ;  for  'tis  well  known  thou 
wert  seen  last  Christmas  eve  dancing  of  a  measure  with  the 
devil's  grannum  on  the  top  of  the  moon." 

"  I  dance  with  the  devil's  grannum  ? — I  !" 

*♦  I  have  spoken  with  those  who  will  take  their  oaths  of  it : 
and  moreover  they  do  report  that  thou  didst  caper  after  a 
fashion  that  was  a  scandal  to  look  upon." 

*'  Oh  !  the  horrid  perjurers  !  But  1  do  believe  thou  sayest 
it  of  thine  own  villanous  invention  : — thou  wilt  come  to  the 
gallows  that  be  one  comfort." 

*'  Away,  old  witch  !" 

*'  I'll  live  to  see  thee  hanged,  thou  outrageous  little  villain." 

"Mount  thy  broomstick,  and  be  off  up  the  chimney  ;  for 
thy  cousin  Beelzebub  be  waiting  for  thee,  with  a  goodly  bowl 
of  brimstone  and  treacle  for  thy  supper." 

"I  tell  thee  I  be  an  honest  woman  that  have  had  children, 
and  two  of  'em  be  twins,"  squeaked  out  the  old  woman,  now 
in  such  a  rage  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Ah  !  I  have  heard  of  thy  twins,"  exclaimed  the  boy  in  an 
aggravating  tone  :  "  the  midwife  told  her  gossip,  and  her  gos- 
sip told  the  neighbours." 

*'  And  what  said  she,  thou  hangdog  ?"  cried  the  other, 
trembling  in  every  limb  with  the  greatness  of  her  passion. 
"I  do  defy  thee,  caitiff;  they  were  as  fine  twins  as  ever 
honest  woman  had." 

*'  Marvellous  fine,  truly  !"  replied  he  in  the  same  manner; 
"for  I  was  told  by  those  who  had  sight  of  ihem,  that  one  was 
a  three-legged  stool  and  the  other  an  elephant." 
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»*  Oh  !  thou  horrid  young  monster  !  thou  perjured  little 
villain  !" 

"  Away,  broomstick  !" 

*'  Thou  hangdog  !     Thou  gallows  bird  !" 
-      *'  Out,  brimstone  !" 

•♦Thou  misbegotten  imp  of  mischief!     Thou — " 

*'  The  devil  waiteih  supper  for  thee.     Vanish  !" 

*•  Agh  !"  shrieked  the  enraged  old  woman,  with  a  violent 
twist  of  her  head,  as  if  sh.e  had  exhausted  all  her  spite  ;  and 
then  shaking  her  skinny  fist  at  Harry  Daring,  she  suddenly 
flung  herself  out  at  ihe  door. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  the  boy,  seemingly  in  a  perfect 
ecstacy.  "  Well,  if  this  be  not  the  most  exquisite  fine  fun, 
then  know  I  not  what  fun  is.  But  meihought  this  drawing 
of  teeth  would  be  good  sport ;  and,  if  I  could  only  get  to 
breathe  a  vein  now,  then  should  I  be  content.  Ah,  puss  !^ 
art  there  still  ?  Well,  I  must  needs  have  at  thee  again  for 
jack  of  another  customer.  But  I  want  not  aught  of  thy  teeth 
at  present :  I  be  only  curious  to  know  if  thou  hast  got  ever  a 
vein." 

The  mischievous  apprentice  soon  had  the  cat  in  his  lap 
again,  and  afier  talking  to  her  in  a  similar  strain  as  at  first, 
"Willi  a  liberal  supply  of  his  Latin,  he  tied  up  one  of  her  fore 
legs  with  a  piece  of  tape  as  if  about  to  let  her  blood.  And 
doubtless  would  he  have  persisted  in  such  intention,  for  he 
had  the  lancet  in  his  hand,  and  the  cat  lay  as  still  as  if  she 
was  loo  frightened  to  move,  when,  upon  a  noise  of  opening 
the  door,  he  let  her  down  quickly,  and  putting  his  hands 
behind  him  that  none  might  see  what  he  had  hold  on,  he 
turned  round  to  see  who  it  was,  with  a  face  as  demure  and 
innocent  as  you  please.  Then  there  entered  no  other  than 
Captain  Swagger,  (of  whom  the  reader  hath  already  some 
knowledge),  marching  in  with  ihe  absolutest  blustering  man- 
ner that  ever  was  seen. 

"Fellow,  Where's  thy  master?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  as,  with  his  tremendous  sword  clattering  against 
the  boards  as  he  went,  he  fiung  himself  into  the  great  chair, 
looking  at  the  boy  as  if  he  would  eat  him  at  a  mouthful. 

"  Please  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Harry  Daring  very  respect- 
fully, and  with  a  countenance  that  would  have  become  a 
judge;  "  he  hath  gone  to  wait  upon  an  alderman,  if  it  please 
your  lordship,  who  be  troubled  with  the  windy  colics  ex- 
ceeding badly,  please  you,  my  lord ;  but,  as  he  hath  marvel- 
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lous  great  confidence  in  me,  knowing  that  I  be  skilled  be- 
yond my  years  in  every  thing  that  appertaineth  to  chirur- 
gery  and  to  the  craft  of  a  barber,  he  is  willing  enough  I 
should  attend  his  business  in  his  absence,  if  it  please  your 
lordship :  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  you  require  of  my 
master,  if  1  attempt  it  you  may  be  well  assured  it  shall  lack 
nothing  in  the  doing,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord." 

"  Canst  let  blood,  fellow  1"  inquired  the  captain,  somewhat 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  apprentice,  for  that  he  had 
taken  him  for  a  lord. 

"  I  can  let  any  thing,  if  it  please  your  lordship,"  said  the 
boy,  famously  well  pleased  that  such  was  required  of  him. 
"  But,  indeed,  in  the  letting  of  blood  lieth  my  particular  skil- 
fulness.  I  can  assure  you,  for  a  truth,  that  1  have  acquired 
by  repeated  practice  such  excellent  cunning  in  the  breathing 
of  a  vein,  that  I  do  it,  and  lo ! — the  patient  shall  not  know  it 
be  done.  And  in  all  honesty  I  can  add,  without  boasting, 
that  there  be  divers  worshipful  members  of  the  common 
council  who  will  not  hear  of  any  other  letting  them  blood,  I 
be  held  of  them  in  such  high  consideration :  which  remind- 
eth  me  of  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject  by  the  learned 
Podalirius — '  Sanguis  draconis  granum  unum,  panis  recentis 
drachmas  duas ;  misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  centum,'  which 
rightly  translated  reads  thus,  'He  that  can  breathe  a  vein  in 
such  sort  as  to  be  out  of  comparison  with  any  other,  shall 
assuredly  be  considered  as  one  beyond  all  price  among 
those  who  would  be  let  blood' — if  it  please  you,  my  lord." 

"  What,  canst  quote  Latin  f"  asked  Captain  Swagger,  as 
completely  imposed  upon  as  the  old  woman  had  been. 
"  Well,  take  my  arm ;  but  see  that  I  be  let  blood  in  proper 
fashion,  fellow !  or  I  will  cut  off  thy  ears." 

"  Of  that  rest  you  well  satisfied,"  answered  the  boy, 
gravely  proceeding  to  bind  up  the  captain's  arm,  and  in  no 
way  daunted  at  his  fierce  manner ;  for  in  truth  he  was  of  such 
a  spirit  that  he  cared  for  nothing  when  he  was  about  any 
mischief  "  And  as  for  the  quoting  of  Latin,  if  it  please 
your  lordship,  I  began  so  early  at  it,  and  took  to  it  so 
kindly,  that  I  be  now  accounted  such  a  dabster  there  be 
scarce  any  book  in  Latin  I  cannot  give  you  chapter  and 
verse  out  of" 

The  young  rogue  had  by  this  time  bared  and  tied  up  the 
patient's  arm,  and  gave  him  to  hold  the  handle  of  an  old 
mop  to  rest  it  on,  and  was  looking  very  earnestly  for  the 
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vein ;  but  the  arm  was  one  of  the  fattest,  and  nothing  of  a 
vein  was  to  be  seen.  At  this  he  seemed  a  little  puzzled  for 
a  moment;  but  being  of  a  disposition  that  would  stop  at  no 
difficulty,  he  presently  put  on  a  famous  knowing  look,  and 
made  up  his  mind  about  what  he  was  to  do. 

"  Now,  grasp  you  the  mop  firm,  and  turn  your  head 
away,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  chirurgeon, 
pressing  of  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  down  nigh  unto  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  in  the  right  hand  having  the  lancet 
very  close  upon  it.  The  other  did  as  he  was  desired,  but 
not  without  looking  a  little  paler  than  he  was  awhile  since. 
"  I  charge  you  to  look  not  this  way  till  I  give  the  word ; 
then  shall  I  have  breathed  your  vein  for  you  in  such  delicate 
fashion  as  you  can  have  no  experience  of"  At  this  he  made 
a  sudden  plunge  of  the  lancet  into  the  flesh,  at  which  the 
captain  winced ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  apprentice, 
no  blood  flowed. 

"Hast  done  it? — methought  I  felt  the  prick,"  said  his 
patient  quickly. 

"  IVay,  'twas  only  my  thumb  nail,  which  be  rather  of  the 
sharpest;  and  like  enough  you  felt  it  as  I  pressed  down  to 
feel  the  vein,"  replied  Harry  Daring,  in  no  way  put  out. 
"  For  is  it  not  writ  in  Aristotle  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
veins  ;  as  '  hocus  pocus,'  an  easy  vein — ♦  presto  prestissimus,' 
an  obstinate  vein :  and  the  latter  kind  have  you,  without  doubt, 
for  it  lieth  not  easy  to  be  got  at,  if  it  please  your  lordship." 
Then  he  made  another  plunge  deeper  than  at  first,  at  which 
the  captain  did  wince  again ;  but,  to  the  exceeding  puzzle- 
ment of  the  youthful  chirurgeon,  not  a  drop  of  blood  did 
make  its  appearance. 

"  Surely  thou  hast  cut  me!"  exclaimed  his  patient  with 
some  sort  of  earnestness. 

"  A  murrain  on  my  nail  for  its  sharpness !"  cried  the  boy, 
still  not  inclined  to  relinquish  his  purpose.  "  But  rest  you 
easy,  and  turn  your  head  this  way  on  no  account,  lest 
something  wrong  come  of  it ;  for  truly  it  is  said  by  Escula- 
pius,  '  Hoppeti  kicketi  corum,  hie,  haec,  hoc  cum  tickle  me,' 
the  which  doth  mean,  '  he  that  looketh  when  he  be  told  not, 
mayhap  shall  spy  what  he  shall  not  be  pleased  to  see.'  " 
Then  he  made  another  plunge  deeper  than  ever,  at  which 
the  captain  cried  out  lustily. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog !"  angrily  exclaimed  the  mischievous 
apprentice,  throwing  down  the  lancet  upon  finding  he  was 

2* 
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not  a  whit  more  successful  with  it  than  at  first ;  and  quickly 
taking  off  the  bandage — "  Thou  hast  no  more  blood  in  thee 
than  I  could  get  out  of  a  pickled  herring." 

It  would  be  impossible  properly  to  describe  the  rage  of 
Captain  Swagger  upon  turning  round  and  finding  a  huge 
gash  in  his  arm,  and  the  vein  not  a  bleeding.  His  bushy 
mustachios  seemed  to  curl  up  with  very  indignation,  and 
his  face,  which  had  got  exceeding  pale,  now  was  in  a  mon- 
strous fiery  wrath. 

'*  A  thousand  furies  !"  shouted  he,  starting  up  of  a  sudden. 
*'  Hast  dared  to  cut  me  in  this  manner?" 

*'  In  truth,  I  have  cut  thee  to  the  bone  !"  said  the  other,  as 
seriously  as  you  please.  "  And  if  thou  hast  ever  a  vein  in 
thy  arm  of  other  sort  than  I  can  find  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  then 
know  I  naught  of  the  matter." 

"  Slave  ! — hast  done  this  and  expect  to  live?  Dost  know 
who  I  be,  fellow  ?"  thundered  out  the  captain,  in  an  increas- 
ing passion  at  the  other's  coolness. 

♦'  Mayhap  thou  art  a  brazier,  and  carryest  thy  stock  in 
trade  in  thy  countenance,  for  in  truth  it  be  exceeding  brazen," 
replied  the  boy,  in  no  way  daunted  at  his  patient's  fierce 
looks, 

*'  'Sblood  ! — I  will  crop  thy  ears  for  thee  on  the  instant !" 
bawled  Captain  Swagger,  as  he  drew  forth  his  tremendous 
rapier. 

*'  What! — dost  draw  on  me?"  cried  the  apprentice,  making 
to  the  door  as  if  about  to  run  for  his  life ;  but  he  was  never 
in  a  humour  for  turning  tail,  for  he  was  back  again  as  quickly 
as  he  went,  armed  with  the  party-coloured  pole  that  standelh 
ever  at  such  shops  as  his  master's.  "  Now  God  defend  the 
right! — and  look  to  thyself,  old  Brazennose  !"  added  he. 

"  Villain  !  Dost  fight  a  gentleman  with  such  a  heathenish 
weapon  as  a  barber's  pole?"  exclaimed  the  captain  in  a  mon- 
strous astonishment.  *'  Down  with  it,  fellow,  or  I  will  mince 
thee  into  nothing." 

"  Nay,  if  thou  likest  not  a  barber's  weapon,  thou  shouldst 
not  draw  upon  a  barber,"  quietly  replied  Harry  Daring,  as  he 
boldly  made  up  to  him.     "  And  now  for  thy  ribs  !" 

Would  I  had  Dan  Homer's  pen  to  describe  the  famous  com- 
bat that  took  place  betwixt  these  two  heroes  ;  for  of  mine  own 
cunning  can  I  never  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  it  which  will 
come  sufficiently  nigh  unto  the  reality :  yet  what  my  poor 
skill  can  effect  he  must  needs  put  up  with.     First  then,  there 
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waa  the  redoubtable  Captain  Swagger,  foaming  with  wrath, 
flourishing  of  his  formidable  rapier,  and  skipping  here  and 
there  and  every  where  wiih  a  wonderful  agiiily,  lo  escape  the 
blows  that  were  quickly  aimed  at  him.  To  him  came  Harry 
Daring,  a  very  hero  among  apprentices,  who  crept  cautiously 
along,  holding  of  his  pole  with  both  hands  a  little  in  advance 
of  him,  with  an  excellent  brave  countenance,  and  everrand 
anon  giving  a  poke  at  his  opponent  wherever  he  saw  a  place 
unguarded.  The  captain  retreating  with  a  marvellously  im- 
posing front;  and  the  apprentice  following  him  round'the 
shop,  as  if  valorously  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The 
one  slashed  about  him  his  huge  sword  in  a  truly  dangerous 
fashion  ;  but  the  other  came  to  the  poke  with  his  barber's 
pole  in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  his  enemy  seemed  to  like 
the  appearance  of  it  less  and  less  every  moment. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  get  but  one  cut  at  thee  !"  cried  the 
captain.  "I  would  pay  ihee  handsomely  for  the  villanous 
hurt  thou  hast  given  me  on  my  right  side." 

•'  Take  that  on  thy  left — then  one  side  shall  not  grumble  at 
t'other,"  replied  the  apprentice,  hilling  him  another  desperate 
poke  where  he  had  said. 

"Villain,  thou  wilt  break  my  ribs  !"  thundered  out  his  an- 
tagonist, evidently  in  as  great  pain  as  rage. 

"  Then  art  thou  but  an  ass  for  not  having  them  made 
stronger,"  answered  the  other.  "  But  look  at  thy  toes,  I 
prythee  !"  and  then  down  came  the  end  of  the  pole  right  upon 
his  foot,  so  heavily  that  he  bawled  out  with  the  pain,  and  be- 
gan to  limp  about  after  such  a  sort  as  would  have  been  piteous 
to  look  upon,  had  not  the  absoluteness  of  his  rage  made  of 
him  so  droll  a  figure. 

**  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  I  will  have  my  action  of  battery  against 
thee  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Swagger,  making  such  desperate 
exertions  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  adversary,  and  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  his  terrible  weapon,  that  his  great  fiery 
face  seemed  all  in  a  muck. 

•'  That  for  thy  action  of  battery,  old  Brazennose  !"  re- 
plied Harry  Daring,  dealing  him  so  famous  a  poke  in  his  sto- 
mach that  it  clean  sent  him  over  the  three-legged  stool,  with 
his  heels  in  the  air,  his  hat  flying  away  to  one  place,  and  his 
rapier  lo  another,  and  his  back  coming  with  a  monstrous 
thump  upon  the  floor. 

"  Yield  thyself  my  prisoner — rescue  or  no  rescue !"  cried 
the  boy,  stepping  up  lo  the  fallen  combatant  with  the  air  of  a 
conquering  knight-errant. 
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*'  Oh,  my  back  !  my  back  !"  groaned  the  captain  as  he  at- 
tempied  to  rise. 

'*  By  Gog  and  Magog,  thou  shall  not  rise  from  this  till  thou 
hast  agreed  upon  thy  ransom,  Sir  Brazier,"  said  the  appren- 
tice gravely,  as  he  poked  him  down  again  witli  his  pole. 

"  Wilt  murder  me,  varlet?"  asked  Captain  Swagger,  look- 
ing at  ihe  dreadful  weapon  of  his  opponent  as  if  ihere  was 
instant  deatli  in  it. 

"Nay,  I  will  harm  thee  not,  by  the  honour  of  chivalry, 
provided  thou  dost  agree  to  two  or  three  things  I  shall  require 
of  thee." 

"  Pryihee  tell  me  what  they  be,  and  let  me  up." 

'*  First,  thou  shalt  acknowledge  thyself  conquered  in  fair 
fight." 

"  Granted.     Oh,  my  back  !" 

"  Secondly,  thou  shall  pay  for  thy  ransom  one  shilling  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." 

*'  Agreed.     My  ribs  be  as  soft  as  butter.     Oh  P' 

"  Lastly,  thou  shalt  from  this  time  forward  and  for  ever, 
hold  in  most  especial  veneration  and  respect  the  goodly  wea- 
pon that  hath  caused  ihy  overthrow — to  wit,  a  barber's  pole." 

*'  Spare  me  there,  I  pryihee  !"  groaned  the  prostrate  cap- 
tain, in  the  most  piteous  accents  ever  heard;  "  I  would  pay 
thee  anotljer  shilling  sooner." 

"  What,  dosl  murmur,  Sir  Brazier?"  cried  out  Harry  Dar- 
ing, and  was  just  about  to  give  him  an  additional  poke,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  turning  round  he  beheld  Master  Francis. 
"  Ah  !  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee  !"  he  exclaimed,  going  up 
to  his  visiter  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  with  great  hearti- 
ness,  "for  in  truth  I  have  missed  thee  exceedingly." 

"  But  what  hast  been  about  with  this  good  gentleman, 
Harry]"  inquired  his  young  friend,  who  marvelled  greatly 
at  seeing  of  them  in  such  a  position, 

"  What !  hast  dared  to  rise  V  exclaimed  the  boy,  upon 
perceiving  that  as  soon  as  his  back  had  turned  the  captain 
had  sprung  on  his  legs,  with  a  wonderful  agility  considering 
how  hurt  he  was. 

"  1  pray  you  hold  him,  good  sir,"  cried  Captain  Swagger, 
as  he  made  haste  to  pick  up  his  sword  and  hat.  "  He  hath 
used  me  villanously.  He  hath  hurt  my  back,  my  ribs,  and 
my  toes,  beyond  all  endurance,  by  poking  me  with  that  hea- 
thenish weapon  of  his.  Indeed,  he  be  the  horriblest  young 
wretch,  and  the  absolutest  little  villain — " 
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"  Ha !  dost  call  names,  Brazennose  1"  shouted  the  appren- 
tice, lifting  up  his  pole  as  if  to  renew  the  conribat ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  captain  caught  sight  of  his  intention,  than, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  exceeding  horror  and  alarm,  he  made 
two  or  three  tremendous  strides  to  the  door,  and  was  out  of 
the  house  without  another  word. 

*«  Oh,  Master  Francis,  I  have  had  such  exquisite  fine  fun  !" 
said  the  boy,  after  a  long  fit  of  laughing,  upon  seeing  Captain 
Swagger  take  himself  off  in  so  evident  a  fright;  and  then  he 
told  the  other  the  whole  account  of  his  attempts  at  chirur- 
gery — at  the  which,  though  his  companion  seemed  in  a  mon- 
strous rhelancholy  humour,  he  could  not  help  smiling  more 
than  once.  "  Indeed,  Master  Francis,"  added  he  at  last,  "  if 
thou  hadst  heard  me  speaking  of  my  fine  Latin,  and  the 
infinite  gravity  of  my  behaviour,  thou  wouldst  never  have 
forgotten  it.  But  the  rage  of  the  old  witch — that  was  the  fun! 
Nay,  I  do  think  that  the  sight  of  Brazennose  skipping  away 
from  the  pole  like  a  roast  chestnut  bouncing  from  the  fire, 
was  the  exquisitest  fun  of  the  two.  But  what  aileth  thee  1 
for  in  honest  truth  thou  lookest  marvellously  disturbed." 

"  'Tis  nothing — Harry  ! — 'tis  nothing,"  replied  Master 
Francis. 

"  At  least  I  rejoice  exceeding  to  see  thee  so  famously  at- 
tired," continued  his  companion,  looking  with  admiring  eyes 
upon  his  handsome  dress,  "  and  to  wear  a  sword  too ! 
Well,  he  that  says  thou  art  not  worthy  of  it  lies  in  his  throat; 
and  I  would  like  to  cudgel  him  within  an  inch*of  his  life. 
For  in  truth,  in  my  estimation,  thou  art  good  enough  for  any 
thing.  Dost  remember  when  we  two  were  at  old  Tickle- 
toby's,  and  thou  wert  a  reading  to  me  the  romance  of  King 
Arthur  and  other  famous  histories  ?  Thou  didst  then  say,  if 
so  be  thou  shouldst  ever  have  the  good  hap  to  become  a 
knight,  which  I  always  thought  would  be  the  case,  then 
should  I  be  thy  faithful  esquire.  Prythee  tell  me  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  be  where  thou  art — if  so,  I  will  straight  show  my 
indentures  a  fair  pair  of  heels ;  for  though  I  may  have  sport 
enough  sometimes,  in  honest  truth  I  would  rather  wear  a 
sword  as  thou  dost ;  and  should  think  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  to  be  alongside  of  thee  fighting  of  the  paynims  and  such 
like  caitiffs.  Indeed,  there  be  none  I  think  so  true  a  friend  as 
art  thou,  when  I  remember  the  many  times  thou  hast  saved 
me  the  birch  by  helping  of  me  in  my  task." 

«»  Hast  forgot,  dear  Harry,  how  many  uncivil  boys  thou 
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hast  beat  who  did  call  me  names  1"  inquired  Master  Francis 
kindly.     "  Some  nearly  twice  thy  size  too." 

"Ah,  thou  wert  then  exceeding  delicate,"  replied  Harry 
Daring,  "  and  unfit  to  cope  with  such.  Yes,  I  remember  me 
what  a  bout  I  had  of  it  with  big  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile,  for 
calling  of  thee  *  Mollycoddle' — a  murrain  on  him  !  He  got 
two  famous  black  eyes,  and  had  his  villanous  nose  pummel- 
led for  him  till  it  was  as  red  and  as  big  as  a  carrot.  By  Gog 
and  Magog,  that  was  exquisite  fine  fun  !"  And  then  the  boy 
chafed  his  hands  as  if  with  wonderful  delight.  "  But  I  should 
like  to  fight  for  thee  all  my  life  long,  if  there  be  need  of  it ; 
and  be  thy  faithful  friend  and  follower  wherever  thou 
goest." 

"  If  I  can  get  thee  to  be  where  I  am,  Harry,  it  shall  be 
done,"  replied  Master  Francis. 

"  That  be  brave  news  indeed  !"  cried  the  barber's  appren- 
tice very  joyfully — "  then  a  fig's  end  for  old  Lather — and 
Esculapius,  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the  whole  tribe  of  such 
pestilent  knaves  and  thoroughgoing  villains  as  they  are,  that 
can  do  nothing  but  give  the  horridest  crack-jaw  Latin  names 
to  things,  that  ever  puzzled  an  innocent  poor  boy's  brains  to 
remember,  may  go  hang  !" 

Harry  Daring  now  went  and  restored  the  pole  to  its  pro- 
per place. 

"  Seeing  Geoffrey  Sarsnet,  the  jolly  mercer,  at  his  door," 
said  the  boy,  as  he  returned  to  his  companion,  "  it  hath  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  something  methinks  'tis  my  duty  to  tell 
thee."  Observing  that  his  friend  looked  at  him  very  ear- 
nestly, he  continued — "  Believe  me,  I  like  not  the  part  of  a 
talebearer,  or  to  be  a  meddling  with  what  concerneth  me 
not :  but  noticing  how  hugely  thou  dost  affect  that  Jo- 
anna  " 

"  Ha  !  what  of  her?"  exclaimed  Master  Francis  hurriedly. 
"  Go  on,  Harry,  I  can  hear  any  thing  now." 

♦'  Look  not  so  pale  then,  I  prythee !"  observed  the  other 
with  great  concern,  as  he  noticed  the  effect  that  had  been 
produced  by  the  mentioning  of  her  name. 

"  Mind  me  not  at  all,  I  prythee,  but  tell  me  what  thou  hast 
to  say,"  said  the  youth  with  some  eagerness. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  added  the  apprentice.  "  Then  I  take  it  to 
be  the  part  of  a  true  friend  (the  which  I  ever  wish  to  prove 
myself  to  thee.  Master  Francis),  that  if  one  friend  setteth  his 
heart  upon  a  pretty  wench,  the  other,  if  he  believeth  that  she 
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playeth  him  false,  should  tell  him  of  it  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
And  as  it  be  my  custom  to  go  in  the  early  morning  to  bathe 
in  the  river  with  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile,  long-legged  Tom,  the 
tailor's  son  round  the  corner,  and  Peter  Perri winkle,  our 
neighbour  the  chandler's  apprentice,  I  did  notice  sundry 
times,  a  man  closely  muffled  up  in  a  huge  cloak  and  slouched 
hat,  leaving  of  Geoffrey  Sarsnet's  house  at  daybreak.  There 
was  something  marvellous  suspicious  about  him,  else  had  I 
noticed  him  not ;  and  the  extreme  cautiousness  with  which 
the  door  was  opened  and  closed,  as  if  to  make  no  noise,  did 
still  the  more  attract  my  attention.  Knowing  that  the  old 
man  was  one  not  likely  to  have  such  mysterious  visiters, 
raethought 'twas  passing  strange:  and  never  seeing  who  it 
was  that  let  him  out,  because  of  the  person  keeping  so  close 
behind  the  door  all  the  while,  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
it.  However,  as  it  so  happened,  one  morn  when  the  door 
opened  as  usual,  the  wind  blowing  pretty  high  at  the  time,  I 
had  the  good  hap  to  see  part  of  a  kirtle,  that  I  recognised  on 
the  instant,  and" 

"  Who's  was  it  ?"  inquired  Master  Francis,  who  had  lis- 
tened with  too  much  anxiety  to  hear  the  narration  to  the 
end. 

"  Joanna's,"  replied  the  boy. 

•'  And,  like  enough  !"  added  the  other  with  some  sort  of 
bitterness. 

"  But  let  it  not  move  thee  so,  I  prythee  1"  cried  Harry 
Daring,  noticing  in  great  trouble  the  painful  expression  of 
his  friend's  countenance. 

"  And  yet  she  hath  done  me  great  kindnesses  !"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  as  if  to  himself. 

"  Though  it  look  not  well,  mayhap  there  shall  be  no  harm 
in  it,"  observed  the  other,  as  if  with  a  view  of  affording 
some  consolation. 

"  But  I  have  known  that  of  her  that  hath  harm  in  it !"  ex- 
claimed Master  Francis,  more  disturbed  than  ever.  "  That 
had  it  not  come  of  mine  own  knowledge,  would  I  not  have 
believed — and  now  it  be  easy  enough  to  credit  almost  any 
treachery.  No  !  I  will  never  allow  myself  to  be  bribed  into 
a  toleration  of  such  villanous  deceits  !" 

"  Well — if  she  do  play  her  jade's  tricks,  let  her  go  hang !" 
said  the  young  chirurgeon  indignantly.  "  I  tell  thee,  Master 
Francis,  if  that  be  it,  she  be  not  worth  the  caring  for.  Thou 
art  as  sweet  a  young  gentleman  as  eye  would  wish  to  look 
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on ;  therefore  shalt  thou  easily  meet  with  her  betters  at  any 
time.     I  say  again,  let  her  go  hang !" 

"  She  hath  done  me  many  great  kindnesses — the  which  I 
now  wish  she  had  never  done,  or  that  she  had  left  unthought 
of  that  which  I  now  know  of  her,"  observed  the  youth  in 
extreme  thoughtfulness ;  then  starting  up  suddenly,  cried 
out,  "  but  who  was  he  she  let  out  ?" 

«'  That  know  I  not,"  replied  the  boy.  "  For,  as  I  told 
thee,  he  was  so  muffled  up,  there  was  no  getting  a  glimpse 
of  his  countenance,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  thing  to  know  him  by. 
Methinks,  however,  he  was  much  about  the  size  of  that 
spouting  piece  of  fustian,  Ralph  Goshawk,  whom  I  have 
noticed  to  visit  there  very  frequently  of  late." 

"Dost  think  'twas  heV  inquired  Master  Francis,  with 
much  earnestness. 

"  I  would  not  affirm  it,  of  an  absolute  truth,"  answered 
Harry  Daring.  '•  Although  I  mislike  the  fellow  hugely,  and 
would  as  soon  give  him  a  bloody  coxcomb  as  look  at  him  ; 
for,  indeed,  I  take  him  to  be  the  impudentest  jackanapes,  and 
the  shallowest  poor  fellow  I  ever  came  a  nigh.  I  cannot 
abide  his  tragedy  airs.  But  whether  he  be  or  be  not  the 
villain,  I  should  take  it  kindly  if  thou  wouldst  let  me  break 
his  fool's  head  for  him." 

"  Why,  he  be  twice  as  big  as  thee,  Harry,"  said  his  com- 
panion. 

"  What  care  I  for  his  bigness '?"  replied  the  apprentice. 
•'  In  truth,  the  bigger  he  may  be,  seemeth  all  the  more 
favourable,  for  then  shall  he  afford  space  for  a  greater  cud- 
gelling. The  varlet,  for  all  the  greatness  of  his  humours,  be 
nothing  better  than  a  very  paltry  swaggerer  ;  and  I  should 
take  it  exceeding  kind  of  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  let  me  give 
him  a  bloody  coxcomb." 

"  No,  no,  that  must  not  be,"  observed  Master  Francis. 
"  If  he  is  to  blame  in  this  affair,  his  punishment  must  be 
at  my  hands.  But  I  must  make  inquiries  into  this.  As  for 
her,  I  will  see  her,  and  have  done  with  her."  So  saying,  he 
bid  a  hurried  "  good  bye"  to  his  companion,  and  immediate- 
ly crossed  the  way  to  the  mercer's. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sooner  hard  steel  will  mel(  with  southern  wind, 

A  seaman's  whistle  calm  the  ocean, 

A  town  on  fire  be  exiinct  with  tears, 

Than  woman,  vowed  to  blu^hless  impudence, 

With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minioniiig- 

Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  fixed: 

O  powerful  blood,  how  thou  dost  slave  their  souls! 

Marstox. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  it  was  wistfully  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing"  to  the  w a}  ward  boy  ; 

To  note  the  fighting-  conHict  of  lier  hue. 
How  white  and  red  did  each  other  destroy  ! 

But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by. 

It  flashed  torth  fire  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Sharspeare. 

"  Ha,  Master  Francis  !"  exclaimed  the  jolly  mercer,  look- 
ing up  from  measurin^r  of  some  silk,  as  the  youth  entered  his 
shop.  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  thee — more  especially,  as  thou 
comest  in  such  famous  fashion  as  this,  I  heard  of  thy  good 
fortune,  and  was  desperate  glad  on't:  for  I  have  liked  thee 
well  all  along.  And  dost  wear  a  sword,  tool  Well — see 
that  thou  be  not  too  ready  to  draw  upon  a  man  ;  and,  as  for 
a  woman,  thou  wilt  do  none  such  any  harm,  I  warrant." 
And  then  the  old  fellow  burst  out  in  his  customary  short 
loud  laugh. 

"  Is  Joanna  at  home]"  inquired  his  visiter. 

"At  home!"  cried  Geoffrey  Sarsnet.  "  Why,  she  maketh 
herself  at  home  wherever  she  goes.  By  cock  and  pye,  I  do 
verily  believe  though,  that  she  be  as  much  abroad  when  she 
be  at  home,  as  at  home  when  she  be  abroad;  for  at  times  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  her.  In  truth,  she  be  given  to 
strange  humours,  though  willing  enough  when  in  the  mood.'* 

"  Think  you  I  shall  find  her  up  stairs  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  Either  up  or  down,"  replied  the  jolly  mercer.  "  That  is, 
if  she  allow  herself  to  be  found  :  for  mayhap  she  shall  be 
with  some  of  her  gallants, — then  shalt  thou  not  find  her,  I 
warrant." 

At  any  previous  time  such  an  intimation  would  have 
startled  Master  Francis ;  yet  now  it  moved  him  not,^ 
though  it  passed  him  not  unnoticed. 

VOL.  II.  3 
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"  But  how  fareth  that  superlative  old  pippin  face,  thine 
uncle?"  inquired  Geoffrey  Sarsnet  merrily.  "Ha!  if  thou 
hadst  but  seen  him  last  night  singing  of  a  miserable  love 
ditty  to  such  a  villanous  hang-dog  tune  as  the  hundredth 
psalm,  with  a  melancholy  small  voice,  like  that  of  a  dying 
weasel  hit  on  the  head  by  a  tinker's  hammer,  thou  wouldst 
have  laughed  at  it  for  the  rest  of  thy  life.  But  when  he  got 
up  to  dance  the  brawls,  with  his  lack-lustre  eyes  sinking 
into  his  pate,  as  if  to  see  that  his  wonderful  small  stock  of 
brains  escaped  him  not, — that  was  a  sight  to  look  on.  Haw! 
haw  !  haw  !"  and  here  the  old  fellow  shook  his  lusty  sides 
famously. 

The  youlh  marvelled  greatly  that  his  kinsman  should  so 
conduct  himself,  it  being  so  opposite  to  the  usual  staidness  of 
his  manner. 

"  He  aileth  nothing,"  said  he. 

"  By  cock  and  pye,  he  aled  so  much  last  night,  that  I  was 
forced  to  send  Ralph  Goshawk  to  see  him  home,"  observed 
the  jolly  mercer,  laughing  as  loud  as  ever.  "  He  had  put  so 
much  of  my  good  liquor  into  him,  that  he  had  scarce  left  for 
himself  '  standing  room.'  " 

"  I  knew  not  that  he  was  so  given  to  drink,"  remarked  the 
youth. 

"  rfaith  I  do  believe  this  of  him,  that  he  be  never  given  to 
drink  unless  the  drink  be  given  to  him.  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !" 
roared  the  old  fellow,  as  if  in  exquisite  delight  with  the 
conceit. 

"  I  will  just  step  to  speak  with  Joanna,"  said  Master  Fran- 
cis, moving  off  to  the  door. 

"  Prythee  do,"  replied  Geoffrey  Sarsnet,  "  and  see  that 
thou  hast  a  more  pleasant  look  with  thee  at  thy  return  ;  for, 
in  truth,  thy  countenance  seemeth  about  as  cheerful  as  one 
that  hath  lost  a  shilling  and  found  a  groat."  Thereupon  the 
jolly  mercer  gave  his  customary  laugh  ;  then  bawled  out,  in 
the  same  h'jmour,  as  the  youth  was  leaving  the  shop,  "Take 
heed,  and  spoil  no  sport;  for  there  be  few  gallants  who  like 
their  privacy  to  be  broken  in  upon  when  engaged  with  a 
pretty  wench." 

Master  Francis  went  not  up  the  stairs  in  any  pleasantcr 
mood  for  this,  it  may  well  be  believed  ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  in  a  sort  of  confusion.  He  scarce  knew  what  he  would 
be  about.  The  shock  he  received  from  what  he  gained  know- 
ledge of  when  he  was   under  the  gateway,  had  completely 
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changed  the  current  of  his  feelings  towards  Joanna,  and  what 
he  had  heard  since  was  not  Uke  to  do  aught  in  her  favour ; 
yet  there  was  still  some  lingering  tenderness  in  his  disposi- 
tion on  account  of  the  many  kindnesses  she  had  done  him, 
but  when  he  came  to  think  that  these  had  been  done  but  as 
bribes  to  keep  him  in  compliance  with  her  humours,  as  he 
thought  more  than  once,  his  mind  was  made  up  ;  and  he 
would  have  none  of  her.  In  this  mood  reached  he  the  room 
that  hath  been  previously  described  as  the  one  he  had  been  in 
before,  the  door  of  which  standing  open,  he  walked  in  :  but 
there  found  he  no  one  but  Dame  Margery,  who  seemed  busy 
at  dusting  of  the  furniture. 

*'  Ah,  Master  Francis,  be  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  seemingly  with  huge  delight,  as  she  observed  who  it 
was.  "  Well,  to  be  sure  !  And  how  bravely  you  be  dressed  ! 
In  honest  truth,  dear  heart!  you  be  the  sweetest  young  gen- 
tleman I've  seen  this  many  a  day." 

"  Is  Joanna  at  home,  dame  ?"  inquired  the  youth. 

"  No,  dear  heart !"  replied  she.  "  She  hath  stepped  out 
some  time  since.  And  you  wear  a  sword  too  !  Indeed  you 
have  as  handsome  an  appearance  with  you  as  heart  could 
desire." 

*'  Know  you  what  time  she  will  return  ?"  asked  Master 
Francis,  in  some  disappointment  at  not  meeting  with  her. 

"  Nay,  forsooth,  how  should  I,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
with  an  indignant  toss  of  her  head,  "  seeing  that  she  goeth 
out  at  all  hours,  and  stayeth  mayhap  half  the  day,  and  no  one 
knoweth  a  word  of  where  she  hath  been.  Well,  they  that 
live  longest  will  see  most.  I  be  not  so  blind.  Master  Francis, 
as  some  folks  think.  I  was  not  born  yesterday  :  and  the 
goings  on  that  I  have  seen  would  be  a  marvel  to  hear." 

*'  If  you  know  aught  of  Joanna  that  be  not  maidenly,  you 
do  not  well  in  keeping  it  from  me,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Maidenly  !"  exclaimed  Dame  Margery,  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant look,  as  she  went  and  carefully  closed  the  door. 
*'  I'failh,  'twould  be  strange  indeed,  could  it  be  called  maid- 
enly. But,  in  honest  truth,  I  like  not  to  see  you  so  imposed 
on.  I  have  noticed,  scores  of  times,  with  what  an  earnest- 
ness you  do  affect  her,  which  hath  the  more  shocked  me  to 
know  how  she  misuses  you.  But  if  I  tell  you  aught,  how 
know  I  you  will  not  tell  of  me  again  ?" 

"  Be  assured  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  he. 

*'  Indeed  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  me,  knew  she  I  told  you 
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of  such  matters,"  added  the  old  woman,  "for  she  be  of  a  very 
revengeful  nature,  and  (»f  an  exceeding  bail  heart,  as  is  mani- 
fest by  her  letting  me  work  my  t»ld  bones  till  I  be  reaily  to 
drop;  and  she  standing  by  as  fine  as  you  please,  and  never 
lending  me  a  hand.  There's  many  a  time  she  might  have 
said,  '  here  be  a  dress  of  mine  but  little  the  worse  fof  the 
wear,  that  oe  rather  too  tight  in  the  sleeve — or,  mayhap  in 
Ihe  body — bin,  doubtless,  'iwill  fit  you,  dame,  if  you  please 
to  accept  of  it;'  which  she  hath  never  done.  In  fact,  the 
grace  of  God  be  not  in  her,  that's  a  sure  thing.  And  she  be 
the  wickedest  deceitful  creature  that  lives,  for  she  hath  ofitimes 
got  me  a  rating  of  her  father,  when  she  might  easy  have  pre- 
vented it.  Forsooth,  all  the  blame  must  come  upon  poor  me, 
when  I  be  as  innocent  as  a  babe." 

."  What  hath  come  to   vour  knowledge  concerning  of  her 
unn)aidenly  doings  ?"  said  the  youth,  in  a  little  impatience. 

"  Oh,  scores  of  things,  I  warrant  you,"  answered  the  dame, 
♦*  and  such  things,  that  the  speaking  of  them  maketh  me 
blush  outright.  Indeed,  it  be  a  most  absolute  truth  that  1  be 
the  viriuousest  of  women  ;  and  it  be  no  other  than  a  burning 
shame  in  her  to  do  what  she  hath,  instead  of  following  my 
excellent  example,  /never  gave  encouragement  to  a  parcel 
of  fellows,  I  warrant  you.  /  never  shut  myself  up  in  rooms 
with  fine  gallants — not  I,  by  my  troth!  /  never  went  nobody 
knows  where,  and  stayed  n«»body  knows  how  long,  believe 
me !  No !  I  was  ever  as  discreet  and  modest  as  a  virgia 
ought  to  be  !   that  was  I — and  all  the  world  knoweth  it." 

*'  Well,  but  what  have  you  got  to  tell  me,  dame  ?"  inquired 
Master  Francis,  rather  earnestly. 

*'  I  be  coming  to  it,  kind  heart,"  replied  Margery.  "Now, 
had  it  been  my  good  fortune,  at  her  years,  to  have  met  with 
such  a  sweet  young  gentleman  as  yourself,  meihinks  I  should 
have  cared  for  no  other;  but  she — she  must  entertain  gallaivs 
by  the  score  !  Not  only,  forsooth,  must  she  have  a  parcel  of 
famous  fine  fellows  to  fill  her  head  with  nonsensical  notions 
about  love  and  the  like — but  she  must  needs  have  a  few  of 
meaner  quality.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  believe  she 
be  in  no  way  particular.  She  likeih  one  as  well  as  another, 
and  careth  only  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  them.  Would 
/have  done  such  f  1  thai  was  in  such  repute  for  ihe  serious- 
ness of  my  behaviour,  that  no  man  dared  so  much  as  meddle 
with  my  kirile  ?  In  honest  truth,  it  be  but  five-and-lwenty 
years  last  Martinmas" 
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**  But  I  have  heard  that  before — I  pray  you,  say  at  once 
what  you  have  to  tell  me,"  said  the  youth,  still  more  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  forgot  I  had  told  you  of  it,"  continued  the 
dame,  "  Well,  then,  to  proceed.  Often  have  I,  going  up  the 
stairs  in  the  dark,  stumbled  over  some  fellow  sneaking  out — 
who'd  been  after  no  good,  I'll  be  bound,  by  the  suspicious 
manner  of  his  gelling  away;  and  when  I  have  come  into  the 
room  suddenly,  I  have  surprised  her  with  some  of  her  fine 
gallants  sitting  as  close  as  you  please  to  her — mayhap  with 
his  villanous  arm  round  her  waist.  Would  /  have  done  such  ? 
I  that but  no  matter.  Then  I  have  heard  such  whisper- 
ings in  corners  as  were  awful  to  listen  to.  And  there  was 
that  Ralph  Goshawk" 

"  What  of  him,  dame  ?'*  inquired  her  companion,  suddenly. 

"Oh  !  the  paltry  fellow  !  Oh  !  the  fustian  rogue  !  I  could 
never  abide  his  presence,"  she  added,  as  if  in  a  monstrous  in- 
dignation ;  "  he  would  pass  himself  off  for  a  gentleman,  for- 
sooth !  and  talk  in  as  holiday  terms  as  any  lord  :  yet  was  he 
nothing  but  a  trumpery  haberdasher,  who  had  no  higher  em- 
ployment than  tiie  measuring  out  a  yard  or  so  of  sad-coloured 
taffeta  for  some  tapster's  widow.  He  be  the  impndentest  var- 
let : — but  I  will  acquaint  you  with  what  he  did.  Master  Fran- 
cis, no  longer  ago  than  last  week,  and  you  shall  judge  him  for 
an  unmannerly  knave,  as  he  is,  that  hath  no  respect  for  the  vir- 
tuousest  of  women.  This  was  it.  I  was  sitting  in  the  low- 
backed  arm-chair,  that  hath  a  cushion  in  it,  by  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  mending  of  master's  hose.  I  remember  me, 
'twas  a  pair  of  blue  hose  :  for  having  no  worsted  of  that  co- 
lour, 1  was  obliged  to  go  out  as  far  as  Jonathan  Bodkin's,  at 
the  next  corner,  to  get  me  a  halfpenny  bail.  But  you  must 
needs  know  1  be  obliged  to  mend  all  master's  hose,  for  she 
considereth  herself  too  fine  a  lady  to  touch  them  ; — and  a 
famous  labour  be  they,  I  do  assure  you.  Master  Francis,  for 
master  hath  got  a  villanous  fashion  of  wearing  monstrous 
great  holes  in  the  heel,  as  big  as  a  crown  piece.  Well,  I  was 
a  pulling  in  my  stitches  as  closely  as  I  might,  when  up  comes 
this  scurvy  mealy-mouthed  varlet,  who  had  been  sitting  some 
two  hours  or  more  in  the  kitchen,  talking  the  horriblest  fustian 
to  Joanna,  about  a  certain  Zenocrate  (who  was  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  I'll  lay  a  wager,  or  she  never  could  have  to- 
lerated such  a  paltry  fellow  as  he  is)  ;  and  he  says  to  me,_ia 
his  thundering  fine  svvafraerinor  air, — 

3' 
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•  And  if  thou  pltiest  Tamburlane  the  Great,— 
Tell  us,  old  woman,  what  o'cloc  k  it  be.' 

Oh  !  the  scurvy  villain  !  Oh  !  the  fustian  rapscallion  '/'  con- 
tinued she,  seemingly  in  as  great  a  rage  as  she  coiihJ  Nveil  be 
in,  "  to  call  me  an  old  woman  ! — me  thai  am  not  fifty  yet. 
He  Tamburlane  the  Great  !  A  poor  twopenny-halfpenny 
haberdasher! — a  swaggering  rogue  ! — a  very  irun)j)cry  fellow, 
that  haih  no  more  respect  for  virtue  than  he  hath  for  a  roiten 
apple.  Oh  !  I  be  out  of  all  patience  with  his  shameless  im- 
putlency  !" 

"  But  what  have  you  seen  in  iiis  behaviour  to  Joanna  not 
proper  in  her  to  allow  ?"  asked  the  youth,  getting  in  some 
degree  tired  with  the  oUI  woman's  garrulousness. 

♦'  Seen  !"  exclaimed  Margery,  throwing  up  her  hands  and 
eyes,  in  amazement;  *'  what  is  it  I  have  not  seen?"  Then 
she  came  nearer  to  him,  wearing  a  face  of  exceeding  mysle- 
riousness,  and  dropping  her  voice  a  little,  added, — "  1  have 
seen  him  paddle  with  the  palm  of  her  hand  in  a  way  that  was 
awful  for  to  see.  'J'he  paltry  fellow  !  I  have  seen  him  give 
her  the  shockingest  looks  that  eye  ever  lighted  on.  The 
scurvy  villain  !  1  have  seen  him  so  horribly  familiar  with  her, 
that  the  like  was  never  before  known  in  an  honest  house. 
The  fustian  rogue  as  he  is,  to  call  me  an  old  woman  !  And 
as  for  her,  instead  of  giving  him  such  a  setting  down  as  might 
have  put  him  to  the  blush  for  the  villanousnes^  «)f  his  con- 
duct, as  would  I  in  such  a  case,  she  would  sit  smiling  at  him 
most  abominably  by  the  hour  together  ; — nay,  she  hath  actu- 
ally got  up  to  dance  with  him  a  giillard,  and  behaved  wiih  so 
thorough  a  wantonness,  that  I  have  oft  been  obliged  to  i.>ke 
myself  off  to  bed,  my  virtue  could  no  longer  abide  such  infa- 
mous df>ings. 

'*  Bui  worse  than  that,  Master  Francis,"  continued  the  old 
woman,  with  increi'sing  indignation,  whilst  the  countenance 
of  the  youth  exiiibiied  considerable  uneasiness  ;  and  cominor 
closer,  with  a  look  of  greater  mystery  she  added  in  a  deep 
low  voice, — "I  have  seen  that  which  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end  to  hear  of;"  then  observing  that  his  cheek  became 
still  pnler,  and  his  look  more  disturbed,  she  proceeded,  first 
giving  a  cautious  glance  at  the  door: — "  listen  to  me,  and  you 
shall  hear  all.  Coming  down  stairs  in  the  early  morning  to 
do  the  household  work,  I  oft  noticed,  during  tins  last  winter, 
when  1  went  to  light  the  fire  in  this  chamber,  that  there  were 
live  embers  in  the  grate  ;  which  1  knew  could  not  have  been 
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unless  a  fire  had  been  kept  biirnin£r  till  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  my  coming  down.  From  this  I  gathered  tfiat  she  set  up 
o'miihis.  My  chamber  bein^  nikMi  unio  hers,  put  me  upon 
keeping  awake,  to  know  for  a  certainty  if  such  was  the  cnse. 
I  listened  and  watched  all  the  next  niglil,  and  snre  enough  I 
heard  my  dainty  madam  creeping  to  her  chamber,  nigh  iinlo 
six  o'clock  m  the  morniriCT.  'J'he  next  thing  was  to  disrover 
what  she  set  up  for  ;  for  I  hugely  suspected  she  was  not  likely 
lo  sit  up  for  nothing.  But  this  was  a  hard  matter  to  know, 
she  being  as  close  as  a  fox  ;  so  iliat  there  be  no  getting  at 
what  she  be  about.  Yet  had  I  known  such  things  of  her 
with  that  fustian  rapscallion  Ralph  Goshawk,  and  others,  that 
I  was  as  good  as  ceriain  she  was  after  what  she  should  not. 
Well,  I  kept  a  planning  and  schemino',  in  hopes  of  finding  it 
all  out,  for  1  knew  there  was  sumelhmg  viilanous  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it;  when  one  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  my 
usual  hour  of  rising,  up  ueis  I  ;  and  after  cree[)ing  as  sofiiy 
as  a  mouse  ilown  stairs,  I  saw  by  the  light  under  this  door 
that  madam  was  there.  I  stood  still  and  listened  a  bit;  and 
as  certain  a->  I  stand  here,  I  heard  a  whispeiino".  'Ahum  I' 
said  I  to  myself,  'you  be  at  your  tricks  sure  enough  ;'  then 
1  ju^l  stooped  down  and  took  a  peep  through  the  keyhole, 
and  there  1  saw," — said  ihe  old  woman,  very  slowly,  and  with 
great  eniphasis. 

"  Saw  what  ]"  quickly  inquired  Master  Francis,  trembling 
so  he  could  scarce  stand. 

♦'  I  saw  Joanna  and" — 

"  And  whol" 

"  And  a  man  I"  cried  Margery,  starting  back;  her  skinny 
lips  puckered  up,  and  her  little  sharp  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
with  a  stare  of  horror; — "but,  hush!"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, her  wrinkled  and  yellow  physiognomy  changing 
its  expression,  from  intense  indignation  to  extreme  caution  ; 
"  that  be  her  foot  on  the  stair:  say  not  a  word,  I  pray  you, 
else  shall  I  be  ruined."  Xo  sooner,  however,  had  Joanna 
entered  at  the  door,  which  she  then  did, — looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  dressed  as  if  from  a  walk,  than,  with  a 
smile,  the  old  woman  hastened  up  to  her. 

"  [t  be  you  beyond  all  doubt,"  said  she,  as  if  overjoyed  to 
see  her,  "  as  I  was  just  a  saying  to  this  good  youth.  Indeed, 
and  you  have  tiie  sweetest  bloom  on  your  delicate  cheek  I 
have  seen  you  wear  a  long  time.  I  warrant  me  now,  you 
have  had  a  right  pleasant  walk." 
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"  Take  these  things  and  put  them  in  my  chamber,"  said 
the  mercer's  daughter  to  her,  as  she  took  off,  and  gave  into 
her  hands,  her  hat,  muffler,  and  cloak. 

"  Ah,  that  will  I  upon  the  instant,"  replied  Margery, 
cheerfully ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  Joanna's  back  was  turned 
from  her,  she  gave  a  look  full  of  meaning  to  Master  Francis, 
put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  hastened  away. 

During  these  few  seconds  the  youth  had  been  in  a  very 
agony  of  conflicting  emotions.  He  seemed  making  up  of 
his  mind  what  to  do ;  and  yet  there  was  such  a  tumult  in 
him,  of  rage,  and  jealousy,  and  indignation,  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  knew  not  what  he  was  about. 

"  I  can  scarce  think  that  the  voyage  hath  done  you  good, 
Francis,"  observed  Joanna,  as  she  approached  him,  "  for  in 
truth  you  look  not  so  well  as  you  used." 

"  Like  enough,"  replied  he  bitterly — "  aye,  it  be  exceeding 
like  indeed." 

"  What  aileth  you  7"  she  inquired,  with  much  tenderness. 

"  Sick  at  heart ! — sick  at  heart  I"  quickly  answered  Mas- 
ter Francis ;  "  sick  of  the  villanous  deceits  that  have  been 
played  upon  me.  Like  enough  indeed  to  look  not  so  well 
as  I  was.  I  went  in  the  extreme  comfort  of  thinking  myself 
beloved  by  one  I  imagined  to  be  possessed  of  a  goodly  store 
of  all  honourable  virtues ; — I  return  but  to  find  that  I  have 
been  the  dupe  of  the  very  wickedest  wanton  that  ever  dis- 
graced God's  earth." 

"  What  mean  you  by  this  T"  asked  the  mercer's  daughter, 
seemingly  in  great  astonishment. 

"  What  mean  I?"  exclaimed  the  youth,  indignantly.  "  Hast 
done  no  ill  thing  1  hast  given  me  no  provocation  to  quarrel 
since  I  have  been  away,  by  the  infamousness  of  thy  beha- 
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"  None  !"  replied  she,  with  exceeding  earnestness ;  "  I  have 
done  no  ill  thing :  I  have  done  nothing  that  should  giv^e  you 
provocation  to  quarrel," 

"Ha!  and  indeed!"  cried  her  companion,  now  still  more 
incensed  against  her ;  "  dost  tell  me  that,  and  come  straight 
from  the  kisses  of  my  Lord  Cobham  1"  At  hearing  this  the 
colour  mounted  into  her  cheek  a  little,  of  which  he  took 
speedy  notice  and  continued  : — "  I  see  nature  will  take  no 
part  in  so  monstrous  a  lie.  But  I  will  at  once  confess  that 
I  was  nearly  as  nigh  unto  you  as  I  may  be  at  this  present, 
and  heard  all  the  shameless  impudency  of  your  proceedings. 
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tn  truth,  you  have  made  of  your  lips  a  common,  upon  which 
every  ass  may  find  pasture.  Go  to!  you  are  a  wanton." 
And  so  sayinff,  he  turned  away  from  her. 

"  I  pray  you,  Francis,  speak  not  in  this  way,"  said  Jo- 
anna, in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  with  a  face  son.awhat 
troubled.  "  That  my  Lord  Cobham  hath  caressed  me,  I' 
acknowledge  ;  but  that  I  gave  him  any  such  return,  is  most 
untrue:  and  of  aught  worse  than  that  done  by  me  at  any 
time,  know  I  nothing." 

"Dost  think  I  can  believe  any  such  thing  from  you?" 
asked  Master  Francis,  suddenly,  "  Dost  think  I  know  not 
more  of  such  conduct? — even  if  'twere  not  enough  to  con- 
demn you  by,  as  the  stealing  under  a  public  gateway  with 
one  so  noted ;  and  going  into  hidden  corners  to  be  caressed 
by  him.  I  tell  you  he  be  not  the  only  one — nor  Ralph  Gos- 
hawk, whom  you  unblushingly  assured  me  you  cared  not 
for,  to  whom  you  have  given  such  vilianous  encouragement; 
for  I  have  knowledge  of  divers  fine  gallants  that  you  must 
needs  have  to  attend  upon  you,  doubtless  to  afford  you  the 
like  gratification.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  shamelessness 
have  you  arrived,  that  it  be  known  to  more  than  one  you 
have  a  man  with  you  in  private  the  whole  night  long;  and 
then  do  yourself  secretly  let  him  out  into  the  street  in  the 
early  morning.  And  this  hath  been  done  too  when  you 
have  sworn  you  loved  me  alone !  I  do  believe  there  exist- 
eth  not  in  this  world  so  deceitful  a  creature; — one  of  so 
false  a  heart,  and  of  so  profligate  a  nature — one  so  tho- 
roughly lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  true  aflTection. 
Why,  the  wretchedest  woman  that  liveth  upon  her  own 
iniquity,  be  no  better  than  what  she  seems,  and  seeketh  not 
to  pass  for  any  thing  better;  but  thou  hast  added  hypocrisy 
to  sin,  and  would  hide  the  disposition  of  a  wanton  under  the 
character  of  a  vestal." 

"  Take  heed,"  exclaimed  the  mercer's  daughter,  who,  as 
she  had  listened,  had  become  exceeding  pale — her  bosom 
heaved  mightily — her  brilliant  eyes  shot  quick  and  uneasy 
glances,  and,  altogether,  her  appearance  was  that  of  one 
marvellously  disturbed.  "  Take  heed,  Francis,  I  can  bear 
much  from  you,  but  this — this  I  cannot  bear." 

"  'Tis  less  than  you  have  deserved,"  replied  he.  "  And 
now  I  have  done  with  you.  *'  There  !"  he  cried,  as  approach- 
ing her  closely  he  dashed  at  her  feet  the  chain  of  gold  she 
had  of  his  uncle.     "  There  lies  one  of  the  gifts  with  which 
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you  have  sought  to  bribe  me  into  a  toleration  of  your  in- 
famous doings.  And  here !"  he  added,  as  he  followed  it 
with  a  purse  that  seemed  tolerably  well  filled,  "  here  is 
that  which  will  pay  for  the  cost  I  have  been  to  you  in  other 
things.  Be  assured  it  hath  been  honestly  come  by ;  and  not 
like  your  costly  presents  and  generous  supplying  of  my 
wants — the  liberal  wages  of  a  more  liberal  iniquity." 

To  this  she  answered  not  save  by  a  slight  gasping  as  if 
for  breath  ;  but  her  brow  became  darker,  and  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  unnatural. 

"  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,"  added  Master  Francis  in 
a  voice  somewhat  tremulous.  "  I  care  not  if  I  ever  see  you 
again.  You  have  misjudged  me  hugely  if  you  thought  I 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tolerate  for  a  single  moment  the 
infamy  you  have  been  about.  Your  judgment  and  your 
gifts  have  been  equally  misplaced.  My  heart  is  not  one  of 
so  mean  a  sort  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  affections  of  a  jilt; 
nor  is  my  disposition  so  base  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  bribed 
by  a" 

"  Villain !"  screamed  Joanna,  as  she  furiously  clutched 
him  by  the  throat  with  both  her  hands  before  the  offensive 
word  had  been  spoken.  "  Dost  think  I  can  be  maddened  in 
this  vile  way,  and  bear  it  tamely !  If  thou  hadst  twenty 
lives  they  would  scarce  be  atonement  enough  for  so  atro- 
cious an  insult.  Thou  hast  traduced  me.  Thou  hast  spoken 
of  me  the  horriblest  things — the  falsest — vilest — wickedest 
matters  that  ever  misused  woman  hath  been  forced  to  en- 
dure. Dost  think  to  live  7 — Dost  hope  for  mercy  that  hath 
shown  none  1  Thou  hast  tortured  me  into  a  raging  madness  ! 
My  heart  is  ready  to  burst — and  my  brain  reels !  But  thy 
life  shall  be  the  forfeit.     Thy  life,  villain—thy  life  !" 

Master  Francis  was  so  seized  by  surprise  that  he  seemed 
not  to  have  had  time  to  make  any  struggle,  for  she  had 
grasped  him  with  such  exceeding  violence  that  he  had  only 
the  power  to  move  up  his  arms  a  little  and  then  let  them 
fall ;  and  his  face  grew  black  with  an  extreme  suddenness, 
so  that  when  she  took  away  her  hands  from  about  his  neck, 
his  head  fell  back,  and  he  was  falling  to  the  ground  like  one 
that  is  taken  with  a  sudden  death,  when  Joanna  sprung  for- 
ward and  caught  him  in  her  arms. 

"  Why  I  have  not  killed  thee,  sure  ?"  exclaimed  she,  ap- 
parently in  a  wonderful  consternation.  "  Nay,  it  cannot  be ! 
— Indeed,  I  meant  it  not  I     'Twas  but  the  madness  of  the 
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moment.  Oh !  what  a  wretch  have  I  been  if  I  have  done 
thee  any  hurt.  Francis  ! — dear — dear  Francis  ! — I  will  for- 
give all  the  vile  things  thou  hast  said  of  me  if  thou  wilt  not 
look  at  me  so  horribly.  Move  but  a  limb — breathe — or  let 
me  feel  but  the  beating  of  thy  heart.  No — all  be  still  as  a 
stone.  Oh,  God  !  he  is  dead — he  is  dead,  and  1  have  killed 
him !"  So  saying  she  clasped  him  close  to  her  breast  with 
many  piteous  sobs,  and  with  the  saddest  wildest  look  eye 
ever  beheld.  Again  she  felt  for  his  heart ;  but  there  was  no 
beating;  she  looked  to  his  lips,  but  they  were  slightly  open, 
and  breathed  not  at  all ;  and  eagerly  watched  all  his  Hmbs 
as  if  to  observe  the  slightest  movement,  but  the  quietness 
of  death  seemed  to  be  upon  them.  The  eyelids  were  not 
quite  closed,  and  little  of  the  eyes  save  the  white  part  was  to 
be  seen,  which  made  them  appear  to  look  very  ghastly  and 
unnatural ;  and  the  delicacy  of  his  complexion  was  scarce 
discernible  for  the  discolouring  of  the  skin,  which  marvel- 
lously increased  his  death-like  appearance. 

"  Alack  ! — what  a  sight  is  this  !  What  a  villanous  thing 
have  I  done  !"  she  continued  as  she  kept  kissing  of  his  lips, 
and  pressing  of  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  very  heart-broken 
countenance.  "I  that  have  loved  thee  better  than  all  the 
world  beside,  and  would  freely  have  given  my  own  life  to 
have  saved  thine  !  I  know  not  what  could  have  possessed 
me  to  lay  hands  on  thee.  Oh  !  'twas  a  most  horrid  wicked- 
ness !  Francis  ! — thou  who  hath  ever  been  to  me  the  gentlest, 
fondest,  and  best  of  creatures,  and  that  I  have  loved  more 
as  a  child  of  mine  own  than  aught  else.  Oh  !  speak  but  a 
w^ord,  or  my  heart  will  break !  Indeed,  and  on  my  life,  and 
heart,  and  soul,  and  all  things  that  be  most  sacred  in  this 
world — thou  hast  been  most  shamefully  deceived  in  what 
thou  didst  say  of  me.  I  have  done  no  such  vileness. 
Alack  ! — Alack  !     He  heeds  me  not !" 

Then  she  carefully  laid  him  down  on  the  floor,  and  stood 
over  him  for  the  space  of  something  more  than  a  minute, 
wringing  of  her  hands,  and  sobbing  in  such  sort  as  none 
could  see  unmoved  ;  when,  suddenly,  as  if  a  thought  had 
struck  her,  she  began  vigorously  chafing  of  one  of  his 
hands  with  both  hers,  and  then  the  other ;  and  then  she 
unfastened  his  doublet  and  chafed  his  breast  in  the  same 
manner,  lifting  up  with  her  other  arm  his  head  the  whilst, 
which  she  pressed  closely  to  her ;  and  kissing  of  his  fore- 
head ;  and  sobbing  wonderfully  ;  and  ever  and  anon  saying 
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all  sorts  of  endearing  things  to  him.  All  at  once  he  gave  a 
slight  gasp.  At  this  she  uttered  such  a  scream  of  exultation 
that  surely  the  like  was  never  heard;  and  fell  to  a  chafing 
of  his  breast  with  more  vigorousness  than  ever — now 
laughing,  now  crying,  now  caiessing  of  him,  now  pressing 
him  fondly,  in  so  wild  and  distracted  a  manner  as  was  a 
marvel  to  look  upon.  In  a  little  time  he  gave  a  stronger 
gasp;  then  two  or  three;  then  moved  he  his  arms,  sighing 
vfry  heavily.  Presently  his  eyelids  opened  more  and  he 
looked  about  him  with  a  strange  unconscious  stare,  and 
kept  breathing  as  with  some  sort  of  difficulty.  The  blackness 
went  from  his  face,  leaving  it  exceeding  pale,  and  his  lips 
got  a  little  more  colour  in  them. 

Seeing  these  things,  Joanna  grew  so  agitated  that  she 
was  obliged  gently  to  put  his  head  again  upon  the  ground 
whilst  she  stood  up  a  bit.  Then  she  pressed  her  temples  in 
her  hands,  and  seemed  as  if  she  was  striving  to  collect  her 
scattered  thoughts.  In  a  few  moments  she  went  to  a  cup- 
board and  poured  out  some  wine  into  a  cup,  with  which  she 
presently  returned  to  him,  and  setting  his  head  against  her 
shoulder,  she  poured  the  liquid  down  his  throat.  This  ap- 
peared to  produce  a  wonderful  good  effect,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  his  cheek  lost  much  of  its  extreme  pallidness;  his 
eyes  looked  as  if  Vkith  some  knowledge  of  where  he  was ; 
and  he  breathed  not  so  hard  as  he  had  done  but  a  moment 
since.  Making  a  movement  as  if  to  rise,  Joanna  placed  her 
arm  around  his  waist,  and  assisted  him  up :  but  she  spoke 
not  a  word,  nor  had  she  done  so  since  he  had  given  such 
signs  of  his  returning  life  as  showed  he  had  some  conscious- 
ness of  surrounding  things. 

In  truth,  she  seemed  in  extreme  perplexity  as  to  how  she 
should  conduct  herself.  She  knew  not  what  to  say,  and 
scarce  what  to  do.  So  monstrously  ashamed  was  she  that 
the  violence  of  her  passion  should  have  led  her  into  so  great 
a  wickedness  as  the  attempting  of  his  life,  that  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  urge  nothing  in  defence  of  it ;  and  scarce  dared 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  Every  moment  she  expected  him  to 
overwhelm  her  with  reproaches  ;  and  the  more  she  thought 
upon  the  matter,  the  more  bewildered  did  she  seem  to  get. 
At  last,  when  she  had  got  him  to  stand  upright,  and  found 
he  could  do  so  without  assistance,  her  uneasiness  became  so 
great,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him  and  lean  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair  for  support.     As  for  Master  Francis,  he  was 
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in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  he  could  not  for  some  time, 
remember  what  had  taken  place.  He  looked  about  him  like 
one  amazed.  He  thought  that  something  terrible  had  been 
done,  but  he  knew  not  what.  It  happened  that  his  gaze 
wandering  about  the  room,  met  that  of  Joanna,  who  was 
watching  him  with  great  anxiety  ;  and  then,  by  degrees  the 
whole  scene,  till  he  was  deprived  of  consciousness,  came 
upon  his  memory.  At  this,  in  a  sort  of  horror,  he  shook  in 
every  limb,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  about  to  fall  ;  which 
seeing,  Joanna,  regardless  of  all  else  but  his  safety,  hastened 
to  support  hin]  ;  but  the  weakness  was  only  momentary, 
and  gently  pushing  her  from  him,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
terror  and  dislike,  he  turned  from  her,  and  slowly  left  the 
room. 

Joanna  moved  not,  and  turned  not  her  eyes  from  him  till 
the  door  closed,  when  she  had  just  strength  left  to  totter  to  a 
chair;  where  she  was  found  about  an  iiour  afterwards  by 
Dame  Margery,  with  her  arm  thrown  over  the  back,  and  her 
head  leaning  on  it,  in  a  slate  of  complete  insensibleness. 


CHA^PTER  m. 

nature  only  helpt  him,  for  looke  thorow 

This  whole  book,  thou  shall  find  he  d(jth  not  borovv 
One  plirase  from  Greekes,  nor  Latines  imitate, 
Nor  once  from  vulsjar  languages  translate. 

DiGGES. 

Dawherry.  Whither  speeds  this  boldness  ? 
Check  his  rude  tongue,  great  sir  ? 

King  Henry.   O,  let  him  rage  : 
The  player's  on  the  stage  still,  'tis  his  part; 
He  does  but  act. 

FOHD. 

Now  before  Jove,  admirable  !  By  Phccbus,  my  sweet  facetious  ras- 
cal, 1  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee  for  a  month,  for  this  jeat,  my 
dear  rogue. — Bex  Joxsox. 

A  NUMEROUS  party  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  queen's 
wilhdrawing-rooms,  consisting  principally  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  to  hear  Master  Shakspeare  read  a  new  play  which  he 
had  writ  upon  her  majesty's  suggestion,  as  halh   been  descri- 
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bed.  Master  Shakspeaie  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and 
his  face  to  the  queen,  reading  of  his  manuscript,  with  his  au- 
dience in  a  half  circle  before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  sat 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  chair  of  state,  looking  exceeding 
pleased,  and  dressed  with  marvellous  grandeur ;  having  at  her 
right  hand  the  Earl  of  Essex  attired  very  gorgeously,  and. 
leaning  on  her  majesty's  chair  with  the  air  of  one  that  is  pri- 
vileged to  say  what  he  lists,  ever  and  anon  making  of  such 
remarks  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  give  good  warrant 
for  ;  and  joining  in  her  majesty's  mirth,  whenever  it  was  ex- 
hibited, with  a  heartiness  which  showed  that  in  such  in- 
stances, to  play  the  courtier  v/as  nothing  but  natural  to  him. 
It  was  remarked  of  all,  that  never  had  the  queen  looked  so 
gracious,  for  she  kept  turning  and  smiling  upon  the  handsome 
nobleman  at  her  side,  and  saying  of  this  thing  and  that  thing 
after  so  amiable  a  fashion;  and  commended  Master  Shak- 
speare  so  liberally,  that  the  whole  court  were  moved  with  ad- 
miration. All  present  appeared  in  an  excellent  fine  humour, 
and  listened  with  the  very  profoundest  attention.  Some  look- 
ed to  be  in  a  continual  smile — others  frequently  did  indulge 
themselves  with  a  giggle — and  some  few,  who  seemed  as 
though  they  could  not  confine  their  mirth  within  such  modest 
bounds,  must  needs  laugh  aloud. 

By  this  time  Master  Shakspeare  had  got  into  the  third  act 
of  his  play,  which  hath  become  so  singularly  liked  of  the 
world,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
and  that  it  lacked  nothing  in  the  reading  of  it  is  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  without  starting 
from  the  truth  any  great  way,  so  altered  he  his  voice,  and  ex- 
pressed he  the  dialogue  with  such  a  natural  manner,  that  any 
one,  at  the  shutting  of  his  eyes,  might  have  fancied  he  heard 
many  different  persons.  In  truth,  there  wanted  no  more  ac- 
tors. He  was  the  whole  Dramatis  Personae  in  himself.  Tliis 
excellent  talent  of  his  made  his  hearers  receive  the  scene  of 
the  challenge  between  the  choleric  Welchman  and  the  equally 
incensed  French  Doctor,  in  the  field  nigh  unto  Frogmore, 
with  wonderful  admiration.  But  when  came  Sir  John  Falstaff 
put  into  the  buck-basket  by  the  merry  wives,  and  the  account 
he  gives  of  it  to  the  jealous  husband,  surely  nothing  could 
exceed  the  delight  with  which  it  was  received. 

"  In  honest  truth.  Master  Shakspeare,"  cried  the  queen 
very  merrily,  "  that  fat  knight  of  yours  is  like  to  make  our 
sides  ache.     Oh,  the  absolute  villain  !     Oh,  the  monstrous 
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rogue  !  ITaiih  'tis  in  excellent  conceit.  We  are  taken  with 
the  humour  of  ii  mightily.  What  say  you,  my  lord,"  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  turning  to  her  favourite,  "  dotli  it  not  seem 
to  you  as  ridiculous  as  heart  could  wish  ?" 

"  Please  your  majesty,  never  have  I  been  so  taken  with 
any  play,"  replied  the  Lord  Essex.  *'  It  hath  in  it  a  wonder- 
ful store  of  wit  certainly — indeed,  I  take  it  to  be  as  rare  a  de- 
vice of  the  mind  as  was  ever  writ." 

*'  What  say  you,  my  Lady  Howard,"  inquired  her  majesty, 
turning  round  to  the  Lady  Howard  of  Walden,  who  was  to 
the  left  of  her,  "  think  you  the  villanous  old  fellow  Mas  well 
served  of  those  merry  wives,  by  being  stuffed  into  the  buck- 
basket,  and  then  cast  into  the  ditch  at  Datched  mead  ?" 

•'  Indeed,  please  your  majesty,  meihinks  he  had  the  very 
properest  reward  for  his  abominable  impudency,"  answered 
her  ladyship.  "  I  would  have  served  him  worse,  for  I  would 
have  had  the  greasy  rogue  smothered  to  death,  or  drowned 
outright." 

"  Nay,  that's  too  bad  of  you,"  observed  the  queen, 
"  'twould  be  but  right  to  let  him  live  and  repent  him  of  his 
misdoings.  But,  odds  my  life,  he  be  so  droll  a  fish  none 
should  have  the  heart  to  kill  him." 

"  O'  my  word,  so  think  I,"  added  my  Lord  Essex,  "  your 
majesty  hath  expressed  the  very  drift  of  my  mind  in  this.  I 
must  say  I  like  the  varlet  hugely,  and  consider  a  ducking  or 
so  a  very  fitting  punishment  for  his  offences." 

"  Nay,  I  think  it  be  monstrous  of  him,  at  his  time  of  life, 
that  he  should  be  gallanting  of  two  women  at  once — and  they 
married  too  !"  cried  Lady  Blanche  Somerset,  w^ho  was  some- 
what of  a  prude. 

"  Married  tvjo .'"  exclaimed  my  Lord  Bumble,  who  had 
heard  not  enough  of  what  had  passed  to  give  him  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  "  Married  two  did  he  1  that  be 
clean  bigamy :  that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  marriage  of  one 
whilst  the  other  was  above  ground  ;  but  if  one  of  the  two 
shall  have  become  a  defunct,  then  shall  there  be  no  harm 
in't." 

"  Proceed,  Master  Shakspeare,"  said  the  queen ;  and  not 
without  a  smile  at  the  mistake  of  her  lord  in  waiting,  which 
seemed  to  have  amused  many.  "  We  are  marvellously 
anxious  to  learn  how  Sir  John  speeds  in  his  wooing." 

Master  Shakspeare  had  said  nothing  hitherto,  yet  did  he 
seem  in  no  way  abashed  at  being  among  so  many  people  of 
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worship,  for  he  turned  his  intellfo^ent  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other  as  he  spoke,  as  if  regarding  with  some  amusement  the 
variety  of  characters  before  him,  as  each  displayed  some 
distinct  feature  in  what  was  said,  or  in  the  manner  of  saying 
it.  Then  fell  he  to  the  perusing  of  the  fourth  act,  in  the  very 
first  scene  of  which,  where  the  Welsh  parson  is  trying  of  the 
boy  in  his  Latin  grammar,  the  queen  once  or  twice  did  put 
up  her  fan  and  giggled  very  prettily,  and  thereupon  her  ladies 
seemed  wondei  fully  confused,  and  giggled  also ;  and  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  smiled  somewhat :  but  when  in  the 
next  scene  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  in  such  a  wonderful  anxious- 
ness  to  escape,  in  consequence  of  Mistress  Page  bringing 
intelligence  of  Master  Ford  being  a  coming  from  birding, 
with  a  whole  company  to  search  the  house  for  him ;  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  husband  is  made  so  manifest,  and  he  beateth 
the  old  knight  in  his  disguise,  taking  him  for  to  be  the  fat 
woman  of  Brentford,  whose  dress  he  weareth,  every  one 
appeared  to  laugh  till  their  ribs  were  like  to  crack. 

"  Better  and  better  !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  evident  de- 
light, when  he  came  to  the  ending  of  the  act.  "  These  be 
merry  wives  indeed  !  I'faith  'tis  the  difficultest  thing  possi- 
ble to  say  which  serve  they  out  the  best — Master  Jealous- 
pate  the  husband,  or  that  huge  piece  of  roguery  Sir  John 
Falstaff.     Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  1" 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  my  Lord  Essex.  "  Nothing  have 
I  seen  in  play  or  history  so  painted  to  the  life.  That  your 
majesty  hath  extreme  discrimination  in  the  detection  of  that 
which  be  most  admirable  where  there  is  much  excellence, 
what  hath  just  fallen  from  you  proves." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  you  flatter,"  said  her  majesty,  smiling 
upon  him  all  the  time  very  graciously.  "  We  have  but  an 
indifferent  judgment  in  these  things.  Our  opinion  must  be 
scarce  worth  the  having.  Mayhap  we  have  just  wit  enough 
to  know  the  good  from  the  bad  :  but,  indeed,  that  be  all  our 
poor  knowledge  can  lay  claim  to." 

"  That  will  I  never  believe,  please  your  majesty,"  cried  my 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  who  was  close  behind  her  chair.  "  For 
of  all  human  creatures  that  breathed,  never  met  1  one  that 
came  at  all  nigh  unto  your  majesty  in  niceness  of  judgment; 
not  only  upon  such  matters  as  are  now  honoured  with  your 
infinite  condescension,  but  in  all  things  whatsoever,  whether 
they  be  of  the  simplest  or  of  the  difficultest  nature  to  com- 
prehend." 
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"  You  think  too  well  of  us,  my  lord,"  observed  the  queen, 
evidently  taking  what  was  said  in  very  good  part.  "It  be 
but  as  we  have  expressed  it.  Such  knowledge  as  we  possess 
must  needs  be  but  small." 

"  By  my  troth,  then,  the  wisdom  of  all  else  must  be  none 
at  all,  please  your  majesty,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Howard  ; 
"  for  as  it  is  beyond  all  contradiction  that  your  majesty's 
wisdom  toppeth  that  of  the  wisest  of  our  time  to  an  extent 
that  be  wonderful  to  observe,  if,  as  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  say,  it  must  needs  be  but  small,  the  smallness  of  the 
wisest  of  your  subjects  cannot  but  be  of  such  sort  as  may 
not  be  visible.  But  'tis  the  modesty  of  your  majesty's  dis- 
position that  leadeth  you  to  say  this." 

"  Indeed,  her  majesty  is  noted  for  an  exceeding  modesty," 
said  Lady  Blanche  Somerset. 

"  That  be  a  true  thing !"  cried  my  Lord  Bumble,  who 
leaned  forward  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  to  catch 
with  his  ear,  as  well  as  his  deafness  would  allow,  the  pur- 
port of  what  was  said.  "  Her  majesty  is  noted  of  all  for  an 
exceeding  modest  eye."" 

"  O'  my  life,  my  Lord  Bumble,  that  be  the  prettiest  blun- 
der we  have  met  with  a  long  time,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  in 
an  infinite  pleasant  humour,  whilst  there  was  no  lack  of 
smiling  and  tittering  among  the  courtiers,  at  the  mistake. 

"  As  your  majesty  says,  it  be  the  prettiest  wonder  we 
have  met  with  a  long  time,"  added  the  old  lord,  who,  from 
the  great  length  of  his  service  in  the  palace,  v*'as  oft  allowed 
by  the  queen  a  greater  license  than  had  many  others  of  more 
influence.  "  By  this  hand,  know  I  not  a  prettier  wonder  in 
the  whole  world  than  such  a  modest  eye.  'Tis  a  marvel  to 
look  on.     There  be  no  such  another  any  where." 

''  Alack  then,  are  we  blind  of  an  eye !"  cried  her  majesty, 
laughingly  ;  which  conceit  did  so  tickle  the  fancy  of  those 
around  her,  that  the  mirth  it  created  was  in  such  excess,  and 
the  commendation  it  received  was  so  abundant,  that,  surely 
no  wit  had  been  ever  so  received.  All  this  time,  my  Lord 
Bumble  fearful,  by  the  general  laughter,  that  he  had  said 
something  amiss,  did  keep  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
extreme  consternation,  as  if  to  learn  by  their  faces  what 
strange  error  he  had  the  ill  hap  to  commit. 

"Now,  Master  Shakspeare,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "  we 
are  wonderfully  desirous  of  learning  what  next  these  merry 
wives  of  yours  shall  do  with  that  fat  knight." 

4* 
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At  this  Master  Shakspeare,  on  whom  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved nothing  had  been  lost  of  the  preceding  conversation, 
did  go  on  with  the  reading  of  his  play.  The  description  of 
how  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  last  act,  was  cozened  into  the 
taking  upon  liim  the  disguise  of  Heme  the  hunter,  and  how 
he  was  tormented  by  the  pretended  fairies  when  he  lay  under 
the  oak  in  Windsor  forest,  hoping  there  to  have  much  plea- 
sure with  Mistress  Page  and  Mistress  Ford,  according  to 
their  appointment;  and  how  they  and  their  husbands  did 
jeer  and  laugh  when  they  came  upon  him  in  his  conceahnent, 
was  taken  in  huge  delight  of  all  parties  ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  Ann  Page  tricked  the  simpleton  Master  Slender,  and 
the  choleric  old  French  doctor,  by  getting  each  of  them  to 
run  away  with  a  boy,  dressed  up  in  such  clothes  as  they 
expected  to  find  her  in  whilst  she  went  and  got  married  to 
her  own  love,  seemed  to  be  liked  best  of  all. 

"  An  admirable  ending.  Master  Shakspeare,"  exclaimed 
the  queen,  in  her  most  gracious,  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of 
it.  "  We  like  that  mum  and  budget  conceit  infinitely  ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  play  is  one  of  exceeding  meritoriousiiess, 
and  be  assured  that  we  will  go  to  the  playhouse  the  first  time 
it  shall  be  acted."  At  the  hearing  of  this,  all  the  courtiers  did 
join  in  commendation  of  the  play,  as  if  one  was  striving  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  in  the  liberaliiy  of  his  praise. 

"  If  there  be  any  merit  in  it,  please  your  majesty,"  said 
Master  Shakspeare,  respectfully,  "  without  doubt 'tis  owing 
to  your  majesty's  infinite  condescension,  in  having  desired  of 
me  the  production  of  such  a  play  ;  therefore  1  cannot  say  the 
merit  be  mine,  but  must,  in  proper  honesty,  give  it  to  the  il- 
lustrious source  from  which  it  sprung." 

This  speech  appeared  to  give  her  majesty  great  satisfaction, 
for  she  looked  well  pleased  at  it,  and  the  ladies  around  her 
spoke  to  one  another  in  commendation  of  Master  Shakspeare's 
modesty,  and  did  regard  hun  with  a  wonderful  pleased  as- 
pect. 

*'  Nay,  you  shall  do  yourself  no  such  wrong,"  replied 
the  queen,  with  a  kindness  of  manner  that  was  truly  admira- 
ble ;  the  performance  is  of  your  sole  invention,  to  the  which 
we  have  contributed  not  one  line  ;  therefore  in  no  case  can  we 
claim  the  smallest  partnership  in  the  merit.  We  have  been 
hugely  laketi  with  that  fat  knight  of  yours  all  along,  and  we 
have  iouiid  so  much  gratification  in  the  very  proper  treatment 
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of  him  by  ihe  merry  wives,  that  we  shall  think  the  better  of 
Windsor  for  containing  snch." 

At  ihis  the  courlirrs  be^an  a  praising  of  her  majesty's  lihe- 
raliiy,  for  so  handsomely  denying  having  any  share  in  ifie  ex- 
cellence of  what  at  least  had  been  done  at  her  insiigaiion  ;  and 
in  consequence  thereof  she  might  jiisily,  they  said,  have 
clai(ned  some  part  of  ihe  merii  ;  and  all,  marvellmg  ai  ihe  ex- 
treme pleasantness  of  her  majesty's  humour,  did  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  to  Master  Shakspeare's  profit.  In  thai  it 
seemed,  from  what  immediately  followed,  they  were  not  wiili- 
oul  some  grounds. 

"  Think  you  there  is  aught  in  which  we  could  do  you  a 
service?"  inquired  the  queen. 

"  That  is  there,  please  your  majesty,  I  should  like  done  of 
all  things,"  answered  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Speak,  then,  what  you  would  have  ;  and  if  it  be  within 
modest  bounds,  it  shall  be  grranied,"  added   the  queen. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  'tis  but  for  the  pardon  of  a  distress- 
ed frit-nd  of  mine,  that  haih  had  the  ill  hap  to  offend  your 
majesty,"  said  Master  Shakspeare,  with  exceeding  urgrency. 
*'  He  is  one  of  most  notable  good  parts  ;  as  gallant  a  gentleman 
that  breathes  ;  infinite  in  his  accomplishments,  ajid  princely 
in  his  dispositioti  :  who  hath  borne  himself  so  on  manifold 
occasions,  as  is  alike  honourable  to  your  majesty,  wliom  it 
was  once  his  pride  and  happiness  to  serve,  and  creditable  to 
himself,  who  now  languisheih  in  a  prison  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness, at  having,  in  some  misguided  moment,  incurred  your 
majesty's  flispleasure.  I  will  wager  my  life  he  is  heartily 
sorry  for  what  he  hath  done  amiss  ;  and  that  there  lives  not 
in  this  bountiful  world  one  who,  if  he  were  allowed,  would 
serve  your  majesty  with  more  honesty,  valour,  and  devoted- 
ness." 

"  And  who  may  this  distressed  friend  of  yours  happen  to 
be?"  asked  the  queen,  in  some  degree  pleased  to  meet  with 
one  of  such  a  nature  as  would  rather  ask  for  another  than  for 
himself. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  replied  he. 

Thereupon  every  one  did  look  amazed  at  Master  Shak- 
speare's  imprudence,  and  the  queen's  brow  grew  black  of  a 
sudden. 

"  We  are  astonished  that  you  could  fii^d  no  better  request 
to  make,"  observed  the  queen,  somewhat  angrily,  yet  in  her 
heart  wondering  that  there  should  come  before  her  one  so  bold 
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as,  in  his  first  request  of  her,  to  plead  for  a  disgraced  favourite. 
*'  He  hath  done  us  such  extreme  dishonour  as  surely  never 
before  did  crowned  queen  suffer  of  a  subject.  "We  have 
had  him  placed  wliere  he  shall  have  lime  to  repent  him  of 
such  shameful  misdoings  ;  and  there  'lis  our  good  pleasure  he 
shall  remain.  As  for  yourself,  Master  Shakspeare,  you  liave 
done  greatly  amiss  in  speaking  of  such  a  traitor.  It  seemeth 
to  us  somewhat  overbold  of  you.  Go  your  ways,  sir,  and 
when  we  next  allow  of  your  asking  of  us  a  favour,  see  that  it 
contain  no  such  offensive  mailer." 

At  this  Master  Shakspeare  bowed  very  low,  yet  with  a 
marvellous  dignity  that  was  the  admiration  of  all,  and  was 
about  to  depart  from  the  presence,  when  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  exceeding  pride,  and  jealousy  of  any 
that  did  seem  to  interfere  with  his  supremacy,  was  possessed 
of  some  noble  qualities,  thought  to  put  in  a  word  for  him. 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  said  he,  "it  be  all  out  of  the  very 
honesty  of  Master  Shakspeare's  nature,  that  he  hath  said  this, 
I  will  be  bound  for  it.  My  honourable  friend,  the  Lord  South- 
ampton, hath  given  me  great  commendation  of  him  ;  and  I  do 
assure  your  majesty  he  is  in  excellent  good  report  of  all  men. 
What  he  hath  urged  in  behalf  of  his  friend  is  in  the  manner 
natural,  and  methinks  he  might  escape  blame  without  any  dis- 
honour to  your  majesty,  whose  bounlifulness  of  heart  can  in 
no  way  suffer  by  it.  I  pray  you,  let  not  what  he  hath  said 
move  you  against  hira,  for  I  for  one,  who  it  may  be  supposed 
am  not  like  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  say  aught  upon  the  mat- 
ter, do  consider  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hath  the  requisites  of 
a  very  noble  gentleman." 

Now  the  courtiers  knew  not  which  to  marvel  at  most — the 
imprudence  of  Master  Shakspeare  in  requesting  pardon  for  his 
friend,  or  the  magnanimit)'^  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  in  speaking 
in  favour  of  his  rival  ;  but  the  consequence  of  my  lord's  speak- 
ing was,  that  the  queen  did  give  Master  Shakspeare  a  more 
gracious  dismissal  than  she  seemed  before  inclined  to  do ;  and 
acknowledged  that  she  believed  her  captain  of  the  guard  had 
many  commendable  qualities  :  and  it  now  appeared  to  those 
around  her,  a  greater  marvel  than  all,  that  lier  majesty  should 
say  this  when  it  was  known  he  had  done  her  so  grievous  a 
wrong. 

Master  Shakspeare  made  all  haste  from  the  palace  to  the 
lodgings  of  Master  Burbage  in  Cheapside,  in  great  disap- 
pointment that  he  had  succeeded  no  better  for  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh,  whom  he  greatly  esteemed  ;  yet  in  some  hope  that 
the  consequences  would  not  be  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
found  his  friend  dressed,  and  on  the  point  of  going  out. 

♦'  Ha,  Will !"  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  the  other  entered 
the  room,  "How  liketh  the  queen  thy  new  piayl  Doth  it 
please  her  1  Dost  think  'twill  draw  her  to  the  playhouse? 
How  was  it  taken  among  the  noble  lords  and  fair  ladies  of 
the  court  1" 

*'  I  prythee  have  patience,  Dick,"  replied  Master  Shak- 
speare,  sitting  of  himself  down  awhile,  "1  will  answer  thy 
questions  as  speedil}''  as  I  may.  The  queen  liketh  my  new 
play  well — it  doth  please  her,  because  she  liketh  it — she  will 
be  at  the  playhouse  the  first  time  of  its  performance,  because 
it  pleaseth  her — and  the  noble  lords  and  fair  ladies  were 
taken  with  it  exceedingly,  because  it  was  exceedingly  taken 
of  the  queen." 

•'  Bravo,  Will !  thou  answereth  marvellously  to  the  pur- 
pose," cried  Master  Burbage,  cutting  a  caper,  as  if  the  intel- 
ligence was  hugely  to  his  liking. 

"I'faith,  'tis  well  that  thou  art  pleased,"  remarked  the 
other,  "for  I  had  need  of  half  a  dozen  tongues  to  do  justice 
to  thy  questions,  they  come  so  thick  upon  one." 

"  Tongues !  Talk  not  to  me  of  tongues,  I  prythee,"  ex- 
claimed his  companion,  in  seeming  anger.  "  Thou  hast  one 
of  such  a  sort  that  it  requireth  no  other  to  help  it.  O'  my 
life,  I  do  believe  thou  couldst  wheedle  the  moon  into  a  nut- 
shell— thou  hast  got  such  a  tongue.  Didst  thou  not  cut  me 
out  with  the  mercer's  daughter,  and  be  hanged  to  thee !" 

"  Indeed  I  fared  no  better  than  thyself  in  that  quarter, 
believe  me,"  said  Master  Shakspcare. 

"No!"  cried  Master  Burbage,  in  extreme  astonishment. 
"What,  did  she  not  become  villanously  in  love  with  thee? 
Did  she  not  give  thee  most  exquisite,  fond  entertainment  I 
Didst  thou  not,  now,  in  honest  truth,  find  her  'a  most  deli- 
cious creature,'  as  thou  didst  say  to  me  through  the  key-hole 
—thou  aggravating  villain  !" 

"  In  honest  truth,  then,  Dick,  I  must  answer  to  all  thy 
questions — no !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  'tis  good  !  'tis  excellent  good  !"  exclaimed 
Master  Burbage,  and  he  began  to  caper  about  the  room, 
seemingly  in  a  monstrous  delight.  •'  That  be  the  pleasant- 
est  news  I  have  heard  a  long  time ;  and,  in  truth,  thou  hast 
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been  but  rightly  served  for  the  very  heathenish  wickedness 
thou  didst  commit,  of  cutting  me  out  with  her." 

"  Nay,  I  do  assure  thee,  Dick,  I  knew  not,  till  within  a 
minute  or  so  of  thy  coming,  that  thou  wert  at  all  of  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  I  then  was  resolved  to  have  some  sport  at 
thy  expense,  merely  because  of  thy  having  disparaged  me 
to  her,  and  claiming  for  thyself  the  merit  of  my  best  verses." 

"  Ah  that  was  done  out  of  no  malice,  thou  shouldst  be 
well  aware.  I  said  it  but  out  of  vanity,  and  would  have 
been  the  very  first  to  tell  thee  of  it  again.  By  this  light, 
Will !  I  do  think  it  lawful  to  tell  a  pretty  woman  any  thing. 
I  would  swear  to  her  I  was  the  greatest,  wisest,  faithfullest 
of  men,  if  I  thought  she  would  believe  me.  I  would  brave  it 
out  with  her  I  was  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  Great  Mogul, 
or  even  one  of  the  Anthropophagi,  if  it  looked  as  if  'twould 
advantage  me  in  my  suit.  Nay,  Ovid  himself  knoweth  not 
the  metamorphoses  I  would  undergo  under  such  circum- 
stances. Dost  think  they  would  have  no  disguises  1  Dost 
think  they  stand  upon  the  saying  of  any  thing  with  us  ?  By 
this  hand,  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  sunbeams  in  a 
snowball,  as  truth  in  a  pretty  woman.  Ask  of  her  if  she 
love  thee,  she  shall  answer  ♦  no'  straight,  when  be  sure  she 
hath  '  yes'  in  her  heart  all  the  time.  Attempt  to  lay  siege  to 
her  lips,  she  shall  presently  frown  and  seem  in  a  monstrous 
to-do,  but  so  completely  doth  her  nature  assent  to  it,  that  do 
but  persist  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  make  no  doubt  the  cita- 
del shall  surrender  at  discretion." 

"  I  do  believe,  Dick,  thou  knowest  very  little  of  the  mat- 
ter," observed  Master  Shakspeare.  "  Thou  art  like  to  a 
many  more  I  have  met  with,  that  can  speak  bravely  of  the 
difficultest  things,  but  question  them  close  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  they  shall,  be  proved  as  ignorant  as  a  dead  horse." 

«  None  of  thy  dog's  meat  similes,"  exclaimed  Master  Bur- 
bage,  as  if  in  some  disdain :  "  I  tell  thee  'tis  a  subject  that 
none  have  studied  closer  than  have  I — I  have  entered  into  it 
thoroughly.  I  have  pursued  my  investigations  (albeit  though 
it  be  a  matter  so  exceeding  profound  that  no  one  ever  got 
to  the  bottom  on't)  as  deep  as  have  any.  But  tell  me,  Will, 
how  did  it  happen  that,  notwithstanding  of  thy  villany  in 
cutting  of  me  out,  for  the  which  I  now  heartily  do  forgive 
thee,  Ihou  hadst  no  better  luck  with  the  incomparable 
Joanna." 

"  She  told  me  that  she  loved  a  youth  for  whom  I  enter- 
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tained  great  friendship,"  replied  his  companion,  "  and  there- 
upon did  I  desist  of  my  intentions  towards  her  out  of  respect 
to  him.  She  did  speali  to  me  of  him  with  marvellous  earn- 
estness ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  such  excellence  as  well 
deserved  her  praise,  I  joined  with  her  in  such  commendation. 
But  liking  not  the  character  of  her  behaviour  to  me  previous 
to  this  avowal,  which  was  that  of  one  who  in  appearance  is 
indifferent  to  admiration,  and  yet  doth  encourage  the  admi- 
rer, I  spoke  to  her  upon  the  possible  mischief  of  it  to  herself, 
as  much  as  to  those  whose  advances  she  allowed  of;  and 
the  palpable  injustice  of  it  to  my  young  friend,  Master 
Francis,  whom  thou  hast  seen  with  me  once  or  twice. 
Upon  this  she  sought  to  defend  herself  upon  the  plea,  that 
if  she  could  without  sinfulness  create  the  happiness  of  others, 
she  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  so  doing  to  ever  so 
many.  But  I  straightway  gave  her  to  understand  that  the 
philosophy  of  love  be  the  possession  of  the  beloved  object ; 
and  assured  her  it  was  a  truth  beyond  all  dispute,  that  no 
real  lover  ever  yet  existed  who  did  not  at  some  time  or 
other  hope  to  possess  his  mistress." 

"  Spoke  like  an  oracle,  Will,  as  thou  art,"  said  the  other. 

"I  said  also,"  continued  Master  Shakspeare,  "  that  one  of 
so  much  beauty  of  person  and  kindliness  of  heart,  as  she 
seemed  to  be,  might,  without  the  commission  of  any  apparent 
criminality,  create  a  present  pleasure  of  no  ordinary  kind 
among  such  as  may  be  content  with  affectionate  looks  and 
sugared  phrases — but  no  man  that  truly  loveth  will  remain  all 
his  life  so  easily  contented  ;  and  the  present  pleasure  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  turned  to  a  continual  misery,  when  he  finds, 
as  find  he  must,  'tis  all  profitless  and  inconclusive." 

"  That  be  indisputable,"  observed  Master  Burbage.  "  'Tis 
marvellous  pleasant  certainly  for  a  pretty  woman  to  say  she 
loveth  thee,  but  if  that  be  the  full  extent  of  her  love,  then  is 
her  parrot  to  be  as  much  envied  as  art  thou.  I'd  be  none  of 
such  parrots,  1  promise  thee.  Will.  I  would  hop  her  perch  in 
a  twinkling." 

"  But  more  than  all,"  continued  his  companion,  smiling  at 
what  had  dropped  from  the  other,  "  I  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  impossibility  of  her  creating  such  happiness  with  any 
honesty.  The  happiness  that  may  be  created  at  the  expense 
of  another  can  never  be  defended.  Master  Francis  I  knew 
had  given  her  his  exclusive  affections,  and  he  naturally  looked 
for,  and  imagined  himself  possessed  of  hers  to  the  same  ex- 
tent.    Any  division  of  her  love  to  another,  I  told  her  was  not 
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only  an  injustice  to  him,  but  as  the  knowledge  of  it  was  very 
like  to  make  him  uneasy,  it  woiikl  decidedly  beat  the  expense 
of  his  happiness.  It  so  happened,  lliat  in  a  play  of  some 
merit  Master  Francis  showed  me  on  our  first  acquaintance, 
there  weie  certain  passages  marvellously  to  the  purpose  on 
this  very  point,  which  haih  since  given  me  reason  to  believe 
he  had  some  suspicion  of  her  true  character,  and  wrote  it  as 
in  the  nature  of  an  expostulation,  hoping  she  would  mend.  I 
know  not  whether  1  quite  succeeded  in  proving  to  her  her 
error  ;  but  I  fear  much  for  my  young  friend  if  she  alter  not 
speedily.  I  know  that,  though  of  a  truly  modest  disposition, 
he  may  be  easily  moved;  and  as  for  Joanna,  I  think  she  is 
one  of  a  very  insatiate  vanity  and  selfishness,  and  seeketh 
with  great  cunning  to  be  admired  of  as  many  as  she  can  with 
as  little  peril  to  her  virtue  as  possible  ;  or  else  she  is  one  of 
those  well  meaning  inconsiderate  creatures  who  cajole  them- 
selves with  the  belief,  that  as  long  as  they  do  what  at  the  first 
blush  appeareth  no  absolute  harm,  the  greater  degree  of  plea- 
sure they  may  be  able  to  create  around  them,  the  greater  de- 
gree of  good  will  they  be  enabled  to  produce  ;  which,  under 
those  circumstances  is  nothing  better  than  a  robbery  of  one 
to  be  shared  among  many." 

*'  Well,  let  her  rob  and  go  hang,"  cried  Master  Burbage 
impatiently,  "  I've  had  enough  of  her :  and  if  ever  I  be  caught 
going  after  a  mercer's  daughter  again — tickle  me  with  a  fish- 
hook. It  hath  cost  me  a  world  in  moneys  expended  with  her 
father  in  such  braveries  as  methought  would  the  sooner  win 
me  her  love  and  his  goodwill,  and  I  have  got  about  as  much  by 
it  as  I  might  kick  my  shins  against  without  fear  of  a  hurt. 
A  plague  on  all  mercers'  daughters,  say  I,  and  as  for  that  cot- 
quean  Joanna,  I  have  a  huge  suspicion  her  lip  is  like  a  nut- 
meg in  a  vintner's  parlour — every  one  may  have  the  flavour 
on't  when  he  lists.  She  hath  gone  clean  out  of  my  opinion. 
I'll  have  none  of  her." 

"That's  a  most  magnanimous  resolution  of  thine,  Dick," 
said  Master  Shakspeare  laughingly,  "  considering  she'll  have 
none  of  thee." 

♦'  By  this  hand,  she  loved  me  as  flies  love  sugar  !"  ex- 
claimed the  other. 

"  As  flies  love  pepper,  thou  shouldst  have  said,  Dick,"  ob- 
served his  companion  ;  "  for  I  do  assure  thee  she  acknow- 
ledged to  me  ihai  she  heeded  thy  fine  compliments  as  a  thrifty 
housewife  does  a  liiier  of  kittens  she  be  pitching  all  of  a  lump 
into  the  ne^x  pool." 
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"Ha!  said  she  so?  the  little  villain  !"  cried  Master  Bur- 
bage.  «'  But  it  matters  not.  I  have  done  with  her.  And  now 
attend  to  me,  I  prythee,  for  I  have  more  attractive  matter  in 
hand." 

•'Another  Joanna?"  inquired  Master  Shakspeare  mali- 
ciously. 

"  Another  polecat !"  sharply  replied  the  other.  "  I  tell 
thee,  Will,  I  but  want  thy  assistance  to  have  such  sport  as  we 
have  not  seen  together  this  many  a  day." 

"Surely  thou  wouldst  seek  of  me  no  more  verses?"  said 
his  companion  archly. 

"  Verses  !   Hang  thy  verses  !"  answered  Master  Burbage. 

"  Well,  if  thou  wilt  hang  them,  let  it  be  with  one  of  the 
lines  I  have  been  so  oft  obliged  to  borrow  of  thee  when  I 
came  to  a  halt  in  my  measure,"  observed  the  other  with  ex- 
ceeding seriousness. 

"  By  this  light,  thou  art  like  a  woman  that  hath  left  off 
having  children — thou  art  past  bearing,"  said  his  associate,  as 
if  in  some  sort  of  vexation.  "  But  listen  now,  I  prythee. 
Thou  knowest  my  Lords  Simple  and  Dimple  ?" 

"  What,  our  Damon  and  Pythias?  our  Castor  and  Pollux? 
our  David  and  Absalom  ?"  asked  his  friend  with  a  laugh. 
*'  To  be  sure  I  know  them.  There  exists  not  a  pair  of  fools 
so  well  matched  throughout  these  realms." 

"Thou  hast  it,  Will,"  added  Master  Burbage  in  a  like  hu- 
mour. "  They  are  precious  fools  indeed :  as  innocent  as 
lambkins,  and  as  loving  as  turtles.  They  seem  born  of  Folly, 
and  twinned  at  a  birth.  I'  faith  they  seem  such  sworn  friends 
that  one  might  as  well  expect  to  meet  with  but  one  pannier 
on  an  ass  as  one  of  these  lords  without  the  other.  Now» 
meihinks  such  pestilent  affectations  should  be  put  down.  I 
like  them  not :  and  doubtless  'twould  be  exquisite  sport  could 
we  two  set  this  Damon  and  Pythias  by  the  ears  so  completely, 
that  they  sliall  not  only  be  eager  to  forswear  each  other's 
company,  but  that  there  shall  be  so  deadly  a  quarrel  betwixt 
ihem,  that  they  shall  presently  out  with  their  tools,  and  ap- 
pear to  thrust  away  so  nimbly,  that  it  shall  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  say  which  be  the  most  ready  to  destroy  the  other." 

"I  like  the  humour  of  it  vastly,"  replied  Master  Shak- 
speare, who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  jest  with  great  spirit, 
»'  indeed  'lis  exceeding  well  conceited.  But  there  must  be  no 
mischief  come  of  it." 

♦'Mischief!"  exclaimed  the  other,  as  if  in  some  astonish- 
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ment  at  the  idea.  "  Nay,  Will — make  thy  mind  easy  on  that 
score.  If  ever  they  come  nigh  enough  with  their  weapons  to 
hurt  each  other,  then  am  I  no  judge  of  true  valour :  but  we 
will  be  ready  to  interfere  in  case  they  shall  be  bent  upon  any 
thing  deadly." 

"  Well,  'tis  a  goodly  scheme,"  said  his  companion,  "and  I 
doubt  not  'twill  afford  marvellous  proper  sport.  But  how 
dost  mean  to  set  about  it?" 

*'  In  this  way,  sweet  Will,"  replied  Master  Burbage.  "  About 
this  time  we  may  make  sure  of  finding  these  faithful  shep- 
herds taking  of  their  customary  walk  towards  Finsbury  Fields, 
discoursing  in  very  delicate  phrase  of  the  delights  of  friend- 
ship. We  will  then  be  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  draw  one 
aside  and  I  the  other,  and  with  well  asserted  accounts  of  what 
one  hath  said  and  done  in  contempt  of  the  other,  we  will  move 
both  to  a  monstrous  furiousness." 

"  'Tis  admirable,  Dick  !"  cried  Master  Shakspeare,  starting 
up  in  evident  delight.  "I  do  commend  thy  wit  hugely,  in 
the  devising  of  so  superlative  a  piece  of  wickedness ;  and,  may- 
hap, it  shall  afTord  thee  a  far  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  did 
thy  aims  upon  the  mercer's  daughter." 

"  Hang  the  mercer's  daughter  1"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
seemingly  in  some  dudgeon.  "  By  this  light  I  would  not 
throw  away  a  thought  on  so  errant  a  jade." 

"The  grapes  be  sour,  Dick,"  said  the  other  mischievously. 

"  Grapes  !  grapes,  quotha!"  cried  Master  Burbage,  with  a 
well-assumed  indignation.  "  Yes^  she  shall  be  thought  such 
when  grapes  do  grow  on  thorns  and  figs  on  thistles." 

"Oh,  thou  perjured  piece  of  villany  !"  exclaimed  Master 
Shakspeare,  laughing  very  heartily.  "  Dost  remember  when 
thou  first  spoke  of  her  to  me  in  my  lodging  at  the  Bankside, 
how,  in  a  feverish  ecstacy,  thou  didst  assert  that  she  had  an 
eye  like  Venus,  a  bust  like  Juno,  and  every  grace  that  all 
Olympus  possessed  ?" 

"  That  was  out  of  the  very  generosity  of  my  disposition,  I 
do  assure  thee,  Will,"  added  his  companion,  with  as  serious 
a  face  as  he  could  put  on.  "  Thou  knowest  I  am  ever  inclined 
to  make  the  best  of  matters  at  all  times,  let  them  be  ever  so 
bad  ;  but  believe  me,  her  teeth  be  like  park  palings  after  a 
hurricane  ;  and  her  nose  hath  an  exceeding  resemblance  to  an 
onion  running  to  seed — it  doth  sprout  up  so  abominably." 

"  Alack,  that  disappointed  vanity  should  make  of  thee  such 
a  thorough  slanderer  !"  cried  Master  Shakspeare.     "  If  she 
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be  not  as  pretty  a  piece  of  womanhood  as  eye  ever  dwelt  on 
delightedly,  then  know  I  not  what  is  perfection  in  comeliness. 
All  the  harm  I  could  say  of  her  is,  that  in  my  thinking  she  is 
either  mightily  deceiving  herself,  or  deluding  others  to  a 
similar  extent — mayhap,  there  shall  be  something  of  both 
when  the  truth  cometh  to  be  known  ;  and  I  blame  her  only 
because  I  feel  assured  there  will  mischief  happen  of  it  either 
to  one  party  or  the  other — like  enough  to  all.  But  come 
along  with  thee,  and  let  us  after  these  lords." 

Saying  this  the  two  friends  started  off,  and  laughing  and 
jesting  all  the  way,  they  made  for  Finsbury  Fields,  out  by 
Cripplegate.  Here  had  they  scarce  arrived  when  lo  !  they 
spied  my  Lords  Simple  and  Dimple  very  soberly  strolling  to- 
gether for  to  take  the  air,  in  the  direction  of  the  windmills, 
and  so  earnest  in  talk,  they  knew  not  that  the  two  players 
were  close  upon  them,  endeavouring  all  they  could  not  to 
laugh  aloud  ;  and  nudging  of  each  other  on  the  elbow  when 
anything  fell  from  them  which  was  more  than  ordinary  ridi- 
culous. 

"  Now,  Simple,  thou  art  in  the  wrong  there,"  said  one,  as 
if  in  great  seriousness.  "  Thou  knowest  I  am  fully  two  days 
older  than  art  thou ;  therefore,  if,  as  I  before  said,  some  ty- 
rant should  order  us  to  be  executed  to  death,  I  would  have 
precedency  of  thee,  and  suffer  first." 

"  By  this  glove,  that  would  I  never  allow  !"  exclaimed  the 
other  with  extreme  eagerness.  "  What,  shall  it  be  said  that 
such  a  true  heart  as  am  I,  should  allow  his  friend  to  die  be- 
fore him  ?  I  tell  thee.  Dimple,  it  must  not  be.  I  will  set 
thee  such  an  example  of  friendship  as  shall  do  thee  infinite 
good  to  look  on  ;  and  shall  be  a  marvel  to  the  world  ever 
after." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  set  the  example,  who  am  the  oldest," 
cried  Dimple,  more  seriously  than  at  first.  "  I  claim  it  of 
natural  right,  which  will  I  never  give  up;  and  peradventure 
it  shall  happen  as  I  have  said,  then  shalt  thou  wonder  to  see 
how  heroic  I  will  behave  myself — ay,  with  such  a  strength  of 
soul,  that  the  name  of  Dimple  shall  be  engraved  on  monu- 
ments of  adamant  unto  latest  posterity." 

♦'  If  I  let  thee,  then  am  I  no  true  friend,"  replied  Simple, 
with  a  more  earnest  eagerness.  "  I  will  have  it  so.  I  would 
give  way  to  none  in  so  vital  a  matter.  Indeed  it  must  be. 
Then  will  I  astonish  human  nature — then" — 

*'  Indeed  it  )shall  never  be,  ray  lord!"  exclaimed  the  first, 
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as  if  in  some  way  nettled — "  I  am  the  elder,  and  if  I  die  not 
first,  then  will  I  know  the  reason  why." 

♦'  My  lord,  you  do  ill  in  disputing  upon  this,"  observed  the 
other  somewhat  warmly.  *'  'Tis  my  particular  wish  to  suffer 
before  you,  and  I  will  have  it  so." 

"  You  be  no  true  friend  for  wishing  what  be  against  my 
inclination,  and  I  will  not  suffer  it,"  said  Dimple,  as  if  getting 
into  a  rage. 

"  You  be  a  scurvy  fellow,  if  you  say  I  be  no  true  friend,'* 
replied  Simple  angrily. 

"  What,  caitiff!  dost  call  me  scurvy  fellow  3"  shouted  one 
in  a  very  monstrous  fierceness. 

"  My  lords,  this  be  a  marvellous  sight,  indeed  !"  exclaimed 
Master  Burbage,  now  breaking  in  upon  them  with  as  grave 
a  face  as  he  could  assume  for  the  occasion,  and  leading  of 
Dimple  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the  windmills,  whilst  Mas- 
ter Shakspeare  did  the  same  with  Simple.  "  Between  our- 
selves, my  lord,"  added  he,  "  you  do  exceeding  right  in  quar- 
relling with  this  person.  He  hath  no  proper  estimation  of 
your  lordship's  excellent  parts.  I  did  myself  hear  him  say 
that  you  had  no  more  brains  than  a  maggot." 

"  He  lies  in  his  throat !"  furiously  cried  my  Lord  Dimple. 
*'  I  will  prove  on  his  villanous  body  that  I  have  more  brains 
than  fifty  maggots." 

"  My  Lord  Simple,"  said  Master  Shakspeare  very  concern- 
edly, "I  think  'tis  exceeding  strange  that  you  should  hold  ac- 
quaintance with  one  who  hath  said  you  are  of  so  faint  a  heart, 
you  would  draw  upon  a  snail  for  fear  he  should  run  at  you." 

"  Oh  !  the  pitiful  traitor !"  shouted  my  Lord  Simple  in  a 
tearing  passion.  "  By  this  glove,  there  liveth  not  on  this 
earth  the  snail  that  I  am  afeard  of." 

"  See !  he  is  going  to  draw  upon  you,  my  lord !"  said  Master 
Burbage.  "  I  pray  you  out  with  your  weapon  quick,  or  he 
shall  take  you  unawares,  and  mayhap,  give  you  a  mortal 
wound." 

"  Prepare  you,  my  lord,  quickly,"  cried  Master  Shaks- 
speare.  "  He  hath  his  weapon  out,  and  cometh  with  deadly 
mischief  in  his  eyes." 

"  Thou  villain,  Dimple  !" 

"  Thou  villain,  Simple  !"  shouted  both  at  the  same  moment 
of  time,  as  they  came  furiously  on  with  their  drawn  wea- 
pons and  began  a  thrusting  at  each  other,  though,  without 
doubt,  at  a  wonderful  respectful  distance,  after  as  fierce  a 
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fashion  as  might  be  possible  to  behold.  But  this  continued 
not  for  long — for  suddenly  they  dropped  the  points  of  their 
rapiers,  upon  hearing  of  such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  startled 
them  exceedingly,  and  looking  round,  observed  Master  Bur- 
bage  a  holding  of  his  sides,  and  Master  Shakspeare  with  his 
hand  before  his  mouth.  The  two  lords,  upon  this,  looked 
as  if  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

"  Didst  say  I  had  no  more  brains  than  a  maggot,  my 
lord  3"  inquired  Dimple,  as  if  wonderfully  moved. 

"  By  this  glove,  no ;"  replied  Simple  with  exceeding  gra- 
vity. "  For,  if  thou  hadst  no  more  brains  than  half  a  mag- 
got, it  be  not  the  part  of  such  a  true  heart  as  am  I,  to  say 
it  of  his  friend.  But  didst  thou  assert  I  was  of  so  faint  a 
heart,  I  would  not  draw  upon  a  snail  for  fear  he  should  run 
at  me?" 

"  By  all  true  friendship,  never  assserted  I  aught  of  the 
kind,"  answered  the  first  with  a  monstrous  seriousness. 
"  For,  if  thou  wouldst  not  draw  upon  half  a  snail,  I  would 
assert  it  to  none,  because  I  could  never  do  so  unfriendly  a 
thing." 

"  These  players  be  making  fools  of  us,"  whispered  the 
other  as  he  put  up  his  weapon.    "  Let  us  away  from  them." 

"  They  be  low  fellows,  that's  a  sure  thing,"  replied  his 
friend  as  he  sheathed  his  weapon.  "  So  we'll  e'en  have 
none  of  their  villanous  company."  Upon  this  both  went  off 
together  as  quick  as  they  might ;  and  in  no  way  relishing 
the  mirth  that  was  so  loudly  shouted  from  behind  them. 

"Oh!  Dick  Dick!"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare,  as 
seriously  as  he  could,  "  thou  hast  spoiled  the  most  exquisite 
sport :  'tis  a  thousand  pities  thou  shouldst  have  broken  out 
into  a  laugh." 

"Laugh!"  cried  Master  Burbage,  still  holding  of  his  sides; 
"  'twould  have  made  a  man  laugh  that  had  been  dead  this 
seven  year.  Never  saw  I  so  rare  a  sight !  they  skipped 
about  like  two  fleas  on  a  bolster !  O'  my  life,  'twould  be  no 
easy  matter  to  say  which  was  the  most  afraid  of  the  two. 
And  then  the  terrible  fierceness  of  their  looks,  and  the  awful 
manner  in  which  they  made  their  thrusts,  compared  with 
the  monstrous  safe  distance  at  which  they  kept  from  the 
point  of  each  other's  weapon,  made  me  roar  again.  By  this 
hand,  I  would  not  have  missed  so  fine  a  jest  for  half  my 
share  of  the  playhouse." 

"  But  who  have  we  here  1"  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  a 
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man  who  was  making  up  to  them,  wearing  at  his  side  a 
rapier  of  extraordinary  length. 

"  I'faith  he  taketfi  care  he  may  be  known  by  a  goodly 
weapon,  at  least,"  observed  the  other ;  "  but  see,  here  come 
two  others  across  the  fields,  from  t'other  side." 

"  And  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  them  is  my  young  friend, 
Master  Francis,"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare. 

The  person  first  alluded  to,  whom  the  courteous  reader 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  recognising,  as  soon  as  he 
came  nigh  unto  the  two  players,  stopped,  placing  his  right 
foot  a  little  forward,  one  arm  stretched  out,  and  the  other 
a-kimbo,  as  was  usual  with  him,  and  thus  addressed  them: — 

"  Look  on,  great  princes  !  for  'tis  I  who  come 
To  rend  the  world  with  adamantine  groans, 
And  suck  sweet  horror  from  the  empty  air. 
Then  let  some  holy  trance  convey  my  thoughts 
Up  to  the  palace  of  th'  empyreal  heaven, 
That  this  my  life  may  be  as  short  to  me 
As  are  the  days  of  sweet  Zenocrate." 

Master  Burbage,  upon  this  speech,  did  nudge  his  com- 
panion on  the  elbow,  and  look  as  if  he  were  marvellously 
inclined  for  another  laugh. 

"  Attend  not  to  him,  I  pray  your  worship,"  shouted  Harry 
Daring,  as  he,  with  Master  Francis,  hastily  approached  the 
spot,  cudgel  in  hand ;  "  there  be  no  more  truth  in  him  than 
you  shall  find  in  an  empty  walnut." 

"  Casane  and  Theridamas,  to  arms!" 

now  cried  Ralph  Goshawk,  in  exactly  the  same  posture  as 
he  had  used  at  first : — 

"  Raise,  cavalieros  higher  than  "the  clouds. 
And  with  the  cannon  break  the  frame  of  heaven ; 
Batter  the  shining  palace  of  the  sun, 
And  shiver  all  the  starry  firmament." 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  Master  Francis,"  said  Master 
Shakspeare,  shaking  of  his  young  friend  heartily  by  the  hand ; 
"  but  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  all  this  may  mean." 

"  Please  your  worship,  that  will  I  tell  you  straight,"  said 
Harry  Daring,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  question.  "  You 
must  know  that  this  be  my  particular  friend,  Master  Francis, 
who  be  as  sweet  a  gentleman  as  you  shall  find  any  where, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  it  with  any  weapon,  against 
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all  comers ;  and  he,  as  be  but  proper  for  one  in  his  condition, 
happened  for  to  look  with  a  sort  of  affectionateness  upon  a 
comely  wench; — albeit  I  of  late  have  had  some  suspicion 
her  virtue  be  somewhat  out  at  elbows;  when  up  cometh 
this  fellow,  who,  for  all  he  may  appear  so  bounceable,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  rubbishing  haberdasher ;  and  taketh 
the  opportunity,  to  use  some  devilish  potion  or  another,  for 
the  ruin  of  my  friend's  mistress, — which  I  hugely  suspect  he 
hath  accomplished  ; — thereupon  Master  Francis  sendeth  him 
a  challenge  by  me  purposing  here  to  meet  him,  and  punish 
him  for  his  villany ;  upon  the  which  he  breaketh  out  into  such 
language  as  would  make  a  dog  vomit  to  hear  of,  were  he 
within  a  mile  of  it,  and  straightway  calleth  him  '  Zenocrate.' 
Upon  the  which,  I,  taking  it  to  be  some  vile  name  it  was  not 
proper  for  me  to  put  up  v/ith,  did  on  the  instant  fetch  the 
pitiful  villain  such  a  punch  under  his  ribs,  that  it  made  him 
cry  out  like  a  scalded  pig:  and  here  have  I  brought  my  true 
friend  to  do  him  battle,  as  becometh  a  gentleman  who  hath 
received  so  deadly  an  offence  as  to  have  his  mistress  ruined 
away  from  him,  and  then  called  such  a  horrid  name  as 
Zenocrate." 

"  Am  1  to  gather  from  this  that  you  intend  to  fight  this  per- 
son ?"  asked  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  I  am  here  for  that  purpose,"  replied  Master  Francis. 

*'  Well,  I  will  at  least  see  that  you  have  fair  play,"  said  his 
friend  ;  "  but  meihinks  'tis  not  honest  of  him  to  come  with 
so  monstrous  a  weapon." 

*'  If  it  please  you,  sir,  to  let  me  fight  the  villain  instead  of 
my  friend,  I  would  thank  you  for  it,"  observed  Harry  Daring, 
earnestly.  "I  care  not  for  his  monstrous  weapon,  I  promise 
you.  Nay,  by  Gog  and  Magog,  if  I  am  not  hindered,  I 
will  undertake  to  beat  him  out  of  the  field  with  this  my 
cudgel." 

*'  Harry,  I  have  told  thee  before,  he  must  be  left  to  me," 
replied  Master  Francis  determinedly. 

{-  "  But  you  must  fight  with  equal  weapons,  my  masters," 
cried  Master  Burbage  ;  "  'tis  not  fair.  Master  haberdasher,  to 
come  to  the  field  with  a  thing  at  your  side  long  enough  for 
the  devil's  toothpick." 

"  Art  not  ashamed  to  bring  sucli  a  villanous  tool  before 
gentlemen  of  worship?"  inquired  Harry  Daring,  flourishing 
of  his  cudgel  before  Ralph  Goshawk,  as  if  he  did  itch  to  let 
fly  at  him. 
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"  What  daring  god  torments  my  body  thus, 
And  seeks  to  conquer  mighty  Tamburlane  ?'* 

answered  ihe  other,  as   he  retreated  a  little  way  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  stick. 

"  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  keep  his  weapon,  and  I  will  have 
at  hira  witli  mine,"  said  the  youth,  gallantly  drawing  of  his 
rapier.  Seeing  this,  Ralph  Goshawk,  with  a  fierce  swagger- 
ing air,  drew  from  its  scabbard  the  two-handed  sword  he 
carried  ;  which  in  truth  had  a  blade  of  prodigious  length  ;  and 
he  being  much  stouter  built  than  his  opponent,  and  looking  as 
if  he  were  a  thorough  master  of  fence,  did  seem  unto  Master 
Shakspeare  and  Master  Burbage  a  very  formidable  fellow. 

"Come,  let  us  march  against  the  powers  of  heav'n, 
And  set  black  streamers  in  the  firmament, 
To  signify  the  slaughter  of  the  gods  !" 

•'  I  tell  thee  what,  thou  detestable  fustian  rogue,"  here  ex- 
claimed Harry  Daring  to  Ralph  Goshawk,  "  slaughter  the 
gods,  and  welcome,  for  they  be  fellows  I  know  not  of,  and 
therefore  care  not  for ;  but  if  thou  shouldst  hurt  but  a  hair  of 
my  friend's  head,  I'll  cudgel  thee  to  death  ere  thou  hast  lived 
another  minute." 

Upon  hearing  of  this,  the  other  cried  out, — 

"  Villain,  away,  and  hie  thee  to  the  field  ; 
I  and  mine  army  come,  to  load  thy  back 
With  souls  of  thousand  mangled  carcasses." 

And  thereupon  he  advanced  towards  Master  Francis,  flourish- 
ing of  his  long  rapier  about,  in  a  manner  that  made  his 
friends  tremble  for  his  safety.  But  the  youth  waited,  with 
his  weapon  upon  guard,  watching  of  the  haberdasher's  move- 
ments with  a  cautious  eye,  and  presenting  a  bold  front  to  him 
as  he  came,  slashing  away,  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  the 
other.  This  had  remained  for  some  few  moments,  when,  as 
if  Ralph  Goshawk  had  calculated  upon  frightening  his  rival, 
by  his  terrible  swagger  and  dangerous  weapon,  and  was  him- 
self in  fear  of  the  youth's  courageous  bearing  and  light  sharp 
rapier,  his  looks  began  to  lose  much  of  their  fierceness ;  his 
impudence  seemed  about  to  forsake  him  ;  and  observing  Mas- 
ter Francis  draw  back  his  arm,  as  if  about  to  make  a  thrust, 
with  a   wonderful  frightened  aspect,   he   suddenly   put   his 
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sword  under  his  arm,  and  took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  they 
could  carry  him  along. 

'*  I'll  be  hanged  if  thou  shall  escape  without  a  cudgelling," 
cried  Harry  Daring;  and  whilst  the  oihers  were  laughing  fa- 
mously at  the  fellow's  cowardice,  the  barber's  apprentice  pur- 
sued the  runaway  haberdasher  wilh  all  the  speed  he  was  mas- 
ter of.  Ralph  Goshawk  took  but  one  look  behind  liim,  and 
finding  that  he  was  followed  by  the  little  desperate  fellow  who 
had  hit  him  so  severe  a  punch  in  the  ribs,  he  seemed  to  take 
wings  and  fly,  he  was  so  quickly  out  of  sight. 

"And,  if  'lis  a  fair  question,  I  pray  you  tell  me  who  is 
this  pretty  piece  of  frailly,  for  whom  you  have  so  ably 
frightened  this  hero  out  of  the  field?"  asked  Master  Shak- 
speare  of  his  young  friend,  as  soon  as  their  mirth  had  sub- 
sided a  little. 

♦'  By  this  hand,  'twas  almost  as  good  a  jest  as  that  we  had 
of  the  two  lords  !"  exclaimed  Master  Burbage,  who  appeared 
to  have  taken  it  in  huge  delight. 

*'  Oh !  she  be  of  a  very  delicate  comeliness, "  replied  Har- 
ry Daring,  as  he  returned  out  of  breath  from  his  bootless 
chase.  "  And  she  be  called  Joanna,  the  mercer's  daughter  in 
Eastcheap." 

*'  Joanna !"  cried  both  the  players  in  the  same  breath,  as  if 
marvelling  exceedingly. 

"  That  be  her  name  beyond  all  doubt,"  added  the  barber 
chirurgeon's  apprentice  ;  and  Master  Francis,  looking  exceed- 
ingly disturbed,  said  nothing. 

"  Will !"  said  Master  Burbage,  as  he  came  up  close  to  his 
friend,  wiih  a  mighty  serious  countenance. 

"  What,  Dick?"  answered  the  other. 

Master  Burbage  stooped  his  head  a  little  and  whispered 
into  the  other's  ear,  wilh  all  the  emphasis  he  could  put  into 
the  words,  "  The  grapes  he  <wurl'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Great  miracle  of  constancy !  my  miseries 

Were  never  bankrupt  of  their  confidence 

In  worst  afflictions,  till  this — now  I  feel  them. 

Report,  and  thy  deserts,  thou  best  of  creatures, 

Might  to  eternity  have  stood  a  pattern 

For  every  virtuous  wife,  without  this  conquest. 

Thou  hast  outdone  belief :  yet  may  their  ruin 

In  after  marriages  be  never  pitied. 

To  whom  thy  stoiy  shall  appear  a  fable. 

FOBD. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sat  at  table,  on  which  were  many 
books  and  papers,  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  Tower  ;  which, 
certes,  was  properly  furnished  enough,  though  every  thing 
therein  was  of  an  exceeding  antique  fashion  :  and  the  beauti- 
ful Dame  Elizabeth,  now  looking  with  a  very  matronly  dig- 
nity, sat  as  near  as  might  be  opposite  to  him,  working  of  a 
baby's  cap,  whilst  close  by  her  side  was  a' cradle,  in  which 
slept  a  marvellous  pretty  infant.  Now  she  would  take  her 
eyes  from  her  work,  and  fix  them  on  the  slumbering  child 
with  such  sweet  and  smiling  looks,  as  showed  her  heart  was 
delighted  with  what  she  gazed  on  ;  and  anon  she  would  turn 
them  to  where  sat  her  husband,  leaning  of  his  head  on  his 
hand  over  a  large  book  he  seemed  to  be  a  studying  of  so  in- 
tently that  he  could  regard  naught  else ;  and  there  was  then  so 
tender  a  solicitude  in  her  eyes  that  was  quite  moving  to  see. 
She  seemed  as  though  she  would  have  spoke,  and  yet  re- 
frained from  it  for  fear  of  disturbing  him  in  his  studies.  Again 
she  continued  at  her  work,  but  not  without  stealing  of  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  the  babe,  or  at  Sir  Walter.  Yet  was  there 
ever  a  singular  difference  in  the  expression  of  her  look  to  each. 
She  still  regarded  her  child  with  a  fond  and  truly  delicate 
smile,  whilst  upon  her  husband  her  gaze  fell  with  an  increas- 
ing melancholy,  which  at  last  became  exceeding  pathetic.  It 
so  happened  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  turning  over  a  leaf, 
raised  his  head,  and  noticed  the  moving  sadness  of  her  looks. 

"  What  makes  thee  look  so  woful,  Bess  ?"  inquired  he  af- 
fectionately. 

"  Woful  i — Surely  I  look  not  woful,  dear  Walter  ?"  she 
replied,  as  if  with  assumed  cheerfulness.  "I  am  content — I 
lack  nothing.     Thou  art  every  thing  I  could  wish.   For  what 
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should  I  look  woful  then  ?  Indeed  ihou  must  have  mistaken 
ray  countenance  hugely,  if  ihou  hast  gathered  from'  it  I  be  in 
any  way  out  of  heart." 

"In  truth,  sweetest,  thou  hadst  but  now  so  piteous  a  look 
that  I  was  moved  at  it,"  said  he. 

"  Then  was  it  a  false  look,  dear  Walter,  and  therefore  re- 
gard it  not,  I  prythee  !"  exclaimed  his  beautiful  wife  very  ear- 
nestly. "  Let  it  not  move  thee  at  all,  for  it  must  have  been  a 
villanous  deceitful  look  if  it  hath  given  thee  a  moment's  un- 
easiness." 

*'  I  have  never  vet  seen  aught  in  thee  deceitful,  dear  Bess," 
observed  Sir  Walter.  "  Therefore  am  I  now  loath  to  believe 
that  thou  couldst  have  to  do  with  such.  Have  I  said  or  done 
any  such  thing  as  might  have  made  thee  sad  ?" 

"  Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  hast  been  to  me  the  kindest,  best 
creature  fond  woman  ever  loved  1"  replied  Dame  Elizabeth 
with  great  eagerne««s.  "  I  am  not  sad  at  all,  dear  Walter, 
rfaiih  !  melhinks  1  should  be  more  merry  than  sad,  seeing 
what  bountiful  good  fortune  is  mine.  Thou  art  with  me. 
The  queen  might  have  done  me  such  ill  office  as  to  have  kept 
us  separate ;  yet  hath  she  graciously  allowed  me  the  extreme 
happiness  of  being  with  thee.  Then  why  should  I  be  sad  ! 
Looked  I  less  cheerful  than  ordinary,  mayhap  it  was  for  fear 
such  deep  study  as  thou  dost  fall  into  may  do  thy  health  some 
hurt." 

*'  Fear  not,  sweetheart,"  said  he,  with  a  most  endearing 
smile.  "  There  dwellelh  such  excellent  good  philosophy  in 
these  books,  that  the  perusing  of  them  maketh  me  forget  I  am 
here  cribbed  within  stone  walls,  a  doing  of  nothing  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  world  ;  but  if  it  doth  now  afflict  thee  to  see  me 
so  intent  upon  such  labours,  I  will  for  the  present  leave  them, 
and  study  a  more  alluring  lesson — which  is  no  other  than  thee, 
dear  Bess." 

"  Prythee  do  not,  dear  Walter !"  exclaimed  she  very  fond- 
ly. *'  If  these  books  are  such  as  have  taught  thee  to  become 
so  brave  of  soul,  so  good,  so  noble,  so  kind  and  generous  as 
thou  art — I  would  on  no  account  have  thee  leave  such  excel- 
lent studies  to  regard  one,  who  can  teach  thee  no  one  thing  of 
any  usefulness.  But  I  like  not  to  hear  thee  say  that  thou  art 
doing  of  nothing  of  advantage  to  the  world  ;  for  art  thou  not 
constantly  writing  upon  such  matters  as  I  doubt  not  must  be  of 
great  profit  to  all,  and  in  after  times  will  make  thee  as  exceed- 
ing famous  as  thou  well  deservesi  to  be  ?" 
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"  'Twould  be  a  right  wonderful  comfort  could  I  think  so," 
observed  Sir  Walter. 

•'  Tlien  such  should'st  thou  ever  think,'*  she  replied.  "  I 
know  that  'tis  something  too  much  to  expect  of  thee,  to  show 
a  cheerful  heart  at  all  times,  when  I  reflect  to  what  a  doleful 
strait  thy  goodness  to  me  hath  brought  thee  to,  the  thought  of 
which  is  enough,  melhinks,  to  make  the  most  patient  nature 
feel  vast  discomfort  upon  occasion  :  yet  well  assured  am  I 
that,  whether  thou  art  within  stone  walls,  a  powerless  prisoner, 
or  aboard  of  a  goodly  ship,  the  leader  of  a  gallant  armament, 
thy  noble  mind  would  ever  be  devising  of  some  greatness 
whereof  all  mankind  might  receive  benefit.  If  thou  art  me- 
lancholy, let  me  sing  to  thee,  dear  Waller,  and  perchance  thou 
shalt  find  some  pleasure  in  it." 

"  Indeed  thy  singing  is  of  so  sweet  a  sort,  that  my  spirit  is 
enraptured  when  I  hear  thee,"  said  he.  "  Sing,  dear  Bess  ! 
I  do  feel  somewhat  weary.  'Tis  of  little  moment  that  thy  vir- 
ginals be  not  at  hand  ;  for  thy  voice  doth  discourse  such  deli- 
cate music,  as  requireth  no  accompaniment  to  set  it  off." 

Then  placing  of  her  work  in  her  lap,  she  turned  upon  him 
a  look  full  of  most  exquisite  devotedness,  and  with  such  tune- 
ful notes  as  were  a  marvel  to  hear,  she  presently  did  com- 
mence the  following  words; 

"Prythee,  Sweetheart  !  be  not  so  sad, 

Else  shall  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  not ; 
For  he  that  loves  to  love  is  glad, 

And  loving-,  hath  all  else  forgot. 
If  that  the  Past  doth  seem  unkind, 
I  will  a  better  Present  find  ; 
If  Present  things  should  bring  annoy, 
I'll  make  thy  future  brim  with  joy. 

*'  If  friends  to  thee  have  proved  untrue, 
I  will  be  all  they  should  have  been. 
If  Fortune  frowns  upon  thy  view, 

I'll  give  the  smiles  thou  should'st  have  seen. 
Thou  shalt  not  want  for  any  thing 
That  she  who  loveth  thee  can  bring  ; 
And  love  makes  all  things  to  be  had : 
Prythee,  Sweetheart  !  be  not  so  sad." 

"  Truly  a  simple  ditty  and  a  kind,  Bess !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  listened  with  evident  delight  both 
to  the  singer  and  the  song.  "  I'faith  ! — it  almost  maketh  me 
think  that  to  be  in  a  cage  with  so  sweet  a  bird  as  thou,  must 
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needs  be  better  than  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world, 
and  lack  the  hearing  of  so  brave  a  songster." 

"  I  care  not  what  it  maketh  thee  think,  Walter,"  replied 
Dame  Elizabeth  affectionately ;  "  so  that  thou  canst  be  in  any- 
way the  happier  for  it :  and  as  for  thy  freedom,  I  do  believe 
thou  canst  acquire  it  at  very  slight  pains." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  he,  as  if  in  some  surprise.  "'Tis  strange 
I  knew  it  not.  Believe  me,  I  would  not  stay  here  an  instant 
longer  than  I  could  help." 

"  Then  why  not  seek  to  move  the  queen  to  thy  pardon  ]" 
she  asked. 

"  Because  I  know  'twould  avail  me  nothing  with  her,"  he 
replied.  "  My  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
would  be  on  the  watch  to  overthrow  any  attempt  I  might 
make  for  my  liberation  ;  for  they  know  full  well  'tis  to  their 
advantage  to  keep  me  where  I  am ;  and  having  constant  ac- 
cess to  the  presence,  could  easily  increase  the  queen's  wrath 
against  me." 

"  That  will  I  never  believe,  dear  Walter,"  said  the  devoted 
woman.  "  Her  majesty  hath  had  considerable  profit  out  of 
the  galleon  that  was  taken  at  the  Azores,  hath  she  not  V 

"  Sir  John  Hawkins  hath  writ  me  word,"  added  Sir  Wal- 
ter ;  "  that  in  consequence  of  the  villanous  pilfering  of  some 
of  the  men,  the  Madre  de  Dios,  on  examination,  fell  very  far 
short  of  its  estimate  :  and  of  this,  although  the  queen  had  but 
one  of  her  ships  present,  she  hath  seized  upon  as  great  a 
share  as  if  she  had  been  at  more  than  one  half  the  trouble 
and  charges  of  the  expedition." 

"  The  possessing  of  so  much  treasure  through  thy  means 
will  assuredly  make  her  somewhat  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards thee,"  she  observed  ;  "  and  that  the  greatness  of  her 
rage  hath  by  this  time  much  abated  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt.  This  being  the  case,  dear  Walter,  as  it  needs  must 
be;  and  I— knowing  her  to  be  one  with  whom  some  pretty 
adulation  will  do  any  thing,  so  that  there  be  enough  of  it — 
would  wager  mine  existence  that  if  thou  would'st  but  contrive 
some  pleasant  conceit,  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  thou  art 
gone  distracted  because  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  her, 
and  season  it  with  such  pretty  tropes  as  thou  knowest  she 
most  affects,  thou  shalt  have  thy  liberty  in  a  presently." 

"I  like  it  not,  dear  Bess,"  replied  her  husband,  as  if  he 
entertained  the  proposal  with  some  distaste.  "  I  have  played 
the  courtier's  and  the  lover's  part  with  her  already  to  such  . 
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extreme,  that  it  made  her  all  the  more  enraged  against  me 
when  she  discovered  my  marriage  with  thee.  She  must  be 
exceeding  credulous  if  she  would  believe  any  thing  of  the 
kind  of  me  now.  Besides,  it  is  a  fashion  that  however  oft  I 
may  have  fallen  into,  I  liked  never ;  and  at  the  present  time 
am  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  it." 

"  That  ought  thou  not  to  hold  in  any  sort  of  consideration, 
dear  Walter,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  Remember  that  she 
hath  made  such  flattery  the  common  language,  without  which 
none  who  seek  her  favour  can  expect  to  get  aught  of  her ; 
and  thou  art  no  more  to  blame  in  using  of  such  means  than 
art  thou  for  wearing  a  doublet  of  a  certain  make :  for  both 
are  the  court  fashion,  which  every  one  must  adopt  who 
would  be  in  good  esteem  with  his  sovereign.  And  who  can 
be  so  worthy  of  such  estimation  as  thou  art  1  In  truth,  if 
thy  merit  were  properly  rewarded  thou  should'st  then  have 
the  highest  place  there,  and  take  precedence  of  all.  As  for 
her  indignation  in  finding  out  that  thou  hast  been  playing  of 
the  lover  to  her  whilst  thou  were  acting  it  more  truly  to  me, 
heed  it  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  blame  must  be  entirely 
her  own  :  for  when  a  woman  entertaineth  a  lover  of  whose 
affection  she  hath  good  knowledge  that  it  can  be  naught  but 
words,  she  is  but  rightly  served  when  he  leaveth  her  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  more  sincere  and  more  profitable  passion. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  queen  hath  so  excessive  a  vanity, 
that  there  be  nothing  so  preposterous  told  her  of  the  power 
of  her  beauty  she  will  not  believe.  Do  but  say  that  I  have 
been  the  party  to  blame — and  in  truth,  dear  Walter,  all  the 
censure  should  be  mine — and  assert  with  a  sufficient  show 
of  sincerity  that  none  but  her  can  be  mistress  of  thy  affec- 
tions, and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  that  she  would  pre- 
sently take  thee  into  more  favour  than  ever." 

"  Nay,  if  ever  I  say  a  word  in  censure  of  one  who  hath 
shown  to  me  so  true  a  heart  shall  I  be  the  basest  wretch  that 
lives  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter. 

"  Indeed  I  shall  think  of  thee  all  the  better  for  it,"  replied 
she  very  earnestly.  "  Of  a  truth,  dear  Walter,  I  can  know- 
no  true  pleasure  till  I  see  thee  in  the  possession  of  such 
greatness  as  thy  noble  heart  deserves.  For  me  thou  hast 
sacrificed  all  thy  well-earned  honours  ;  and  knowing  this,  it 
cannot  be  possible  I  should  feel  any  easiness  of  heart  till 
they  have  been  restored  to  thee.  As  for  me,  I  am  nothing 
but  what  thy  infinite  goodness  hath  made  me ;  and  thou 
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couldst  say  no  censure,  however  great  it  might  be,  that  my 
demerits  have  not  called  for.   Prythee  I — do  it,  dear  Walter." 

"  Never  !"  cried  her  husband  with  a  very  sincere  earnest- 
ness. "  I  will  never  be  brought  to  say  aught  of  thee  but 
that  thou  art  the  kindest,  truest,  and  best  of  wives,  and  the 
very  fairest,  sweetest,  and  dearest  of  women." 

"  O'  my  life,  thou  thinkest  a  vast  deal  too  kindly  of  me !" 
said  the  affectionate  wife,  and  then  putting  aside  her  work, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  she  led 
him  to  the  cradle,  where,  resting  of  her  arm  fondly  upon  his 
shoulder,  she  did  address  him  with  more  seriousness,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  sleeping  child.  "  Dear  Walter  !  think  of  that 
boy.  He  is  now,  as  thou  seest,  as  lovely  an  infant  as  ever 
fond  mother  was  blest  withal ;  but  when  he  cometh  to  riper 
years  what  poor  hap  must  be  his  if  he  come  only  to  succeed 
to  the  ruined  fortunes  of  a  disgraced  father ! — and  how  can 
he  properly  reverence  that  parent,  who,  having  it  in  his 
power  by  means  of  a  few  idle  words  to  gain  the  restoration 
of  his  own  honours,  and  leave  them  in  costly  legacy  to  his 
child,  chose  rather  to  remain  in  discredit  with  the  world, 
and  to  leave  his  son  no  better  inheritance  than  the  remem- 
brance of  his  father's  misfortunes.  See,  Walter  ! — he  open- 
eth  his  little  rose-buds  of  lips,  and  smileth  on  thee  !  He 
pleads  with  his  mother  that  thou  wilt  have  more  heed  of 
thyself  and  of  him.  Now  his  eyes  unclose  and  look  upon 
thee  like  glimpses  of  heaven.  Wilt  thou  deny  him  1  And 
now  he  stretcheth  forth  his  little  arms  to  implore  thee  to 
such  an  act  of  justice.     Canst  thou  deny  himl" 

"  Indeed,  dear  Bess,"  said  he,  looking  fondly  upon  her. 
"  Thou  hast  proved  thyself  so  excellent  an  advocate,  that  I 
shall  never  attempt  after  this  to  argue  a  cause  against  thee. 
I  will  promise  thee  to  use  my  best  endeavours  with  the 
queen,  but  as  for  saying  aught  of  thy  unworthiness,  it  is  a 
thing  of  which  I  am  so  entirely  ignorant,  and  is  a  theme  for 
which  I  have  so  little  inclination,  that  I  do  feel  assured  I 
should  break  down  in  the  very  smallest  attempt.  But  I 
must  take  tip  this  thy  admirable  little  assistant  in  thy  plead- 
ing, for  in  truth,  he  appeareth  as  if  he  would  not  rest  where 
he  is."  Thereupon,  Sir  Walter  did  take  the  babe  into  his 
arms  and  fondle  him,  and  toss  him  up,  in  the  which  the  little 
fellow  seemed  to  find  huge  delight ;  for  he  crowed  and  clap- 
ped his  hands  famously ;  whilst  Dame  Elizabeth  stood  close 
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by  watching  of  the  two  as  if  she  knew  not  which  she  loved 
the  best. 

"  ITaith,  the  rogue  seems  to  like  it,  methinks !"  exclaimed 
Sir  Walter,  as  he  kept  throwing  the  child  up  in  his  arms  ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  seemed  the  most  gratified 
of  the  two. 

"Like  it?  to  be  sure  he  likes  it,  Walter,"  replied  his 
beautiful  wife.  "  And  when  he  carelh  not  to  be  caressed 
and  dandled  by  so  good  a  father,  'tis  like  enough  I  shall  fall 
out  with  him." 

"  What ;  canst  talk  of  falling  out  with  so  handsome  a 
babe?"  asked  Raleigh,  seemingly  in  some  astonishment,  and 
gazing  upon  the  smiling  infant  as  he  held  it  before  him, 
added,  "  There  are  its  mother's  eyes,  of  a  surety  !" 

"  Nay,  Walter,"  said  she  with  an  exceeding  affectionate 
smile.  "  If  he  be  not  every  bit  of  him  like  thee,  then  am  I 
but  an  indifferent  judge  of  a  resemblance." 

"  Out  on  thee  for  a  flatterer,"  exclaimed  her  husband 
playfully. 

"  Well,  if  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge  what  all  be  ready  to 
swear  to,  it  be  so  manifest,  thou  shalt  have  none  of  him," 
replied  the  devoted  woman,  coming  as  if  to  take  him  away. 
"  So  hand  him  over  to  me,  I  prythee." 

"Be  assured  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter, as  he  caught  the  child  close  to  his  breast.  "He  is  mine, 
I  have  him,  and  will  keep  him.  Get  thee  gone,  good  woman, 
thou  hast  had  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  and  therefore  art  not 
at  all  a  proper  creature  to  trust  him  with." 

"  Oh,  shame  on  thee,  for  saying  so,"  answered  Dame  Eli- 
zabeth laughingly.  "  But  I  must  have  him,  Walter — his 
mouth  is  on  the  silver  buttons  of  thy  doublet,  and  he  will 
put  thee  in  a  most  woful  slober." 

"  Better  to  spoil  my  doublet  than  lose  my  boy !"  cried  he; 
and  then  sportively  made  off  with  him  as  if  he  would  give 
him  up  on  no  account,  whilst  his  beautiful  wife  kept  follow- 
ing them  round  the  room  with  her  arms  stretched  out,  beg- 
ging to  have  the  child.  Presently,  the  little  fellow  spying  of 
his  mother,  put  out  his  arms  likewise,  and  soon  after  cried 
to  be  taken. 

"  'Tis  nothing  else  but  a  conspiracy  ;"  observed  Sir  Wal- 
ter, as  he  gave  the  boy  into  his  mother's  arms.  "  He  assists 
thee  in  every  thing.  I  like  not  being  opposed  to  so  unnatu- 
ral a  combination  :  so  I  will  to  my  books  again."     Then  he 
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returned  to  his  chair,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  did  go  to  hers 
with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  who  was  soon  very  quietly 
enjoying  of  himself  after  such  a  fashion  as  seejned  to  be 
wonderfully  pleasant  to  him.  This  continued  for  some  short 
time,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  looked  up  and  said : — 

"  Hast  seen  any  thing  of  Stephen  ?" 

"  He  hath  been  here  this  morning,"  replied  his  wife,  "  with 
a  letter  from  Alice,  who  writes  me  in  a  most  merry  vein,  as 
if  for  the  enlivening  of  my  spirits.  I  have  it  here,  if  thou 
wilt  read  it."     And  then  she  offered  to  him  the  letter. 

"  If  there  be  no  secret  matter  unlawful  for  husband  to  look 
into,  I  should  like,  infinitely,  to  see  what  the  merry  wench 
hath  to  say  for  herself,"  observed  Sir  Walter,  as  he  took  the 
letter  into  his  hand. 

"  I  can  never  have  any  secrets  from  thee,  dear  Walter," 
answered  Dame  Elizabeth ;  and,  upon  this,  her  husband  did 
open  and  read  the  letter,  which  proceeded  to  this  effect. 

"♦  Sweet  Coz, 

"'While  uncle  is  amusing  of  himself  by  cudgelling  of 
Peter,  I  will  seek  entertainment  for  you  in  cudgelling  of  my 
brains.  I  am  willed  to  do  this  by  Sir  Nicholas,  who  think- 
eth  you  shall  be  all  the  better  for  some  intelligence  of  home ; 
yet  I  find  no  lack  of  mine  own  inclination  in  it,  I  do  assure 
you,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  take  such  singular  plea- 
sure, as  in  affording  of  some  comfort  to  my  excellent  good 
Bess.  But,  first  of  all,  I  know  'tis  necessary  if  I  seek  to  be 
loved  of  you,  I  should  inquire  concerning  of  that  man  ani- 
mal, his  worship,  your  husband  ;  the  which  I  now  do  with 
exceeding  courtesy,  thinking  it  a  thousand  pities  he  should 
be  the  queen's  prisoner,  when  I  am  oft  left  to  the  small  profit 
of  counting  of  my  fingers  for  lack  of  having  him  to  teaze.' 

"  The  little  villain  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter  with  a  smile, 
when  he  came  to  the  perusing  of  this  passage  ;  then  con- 
tinued. 

"  '  I  like  him  hugely — just  as  mischievous  boys  like  cats, 
old  women,  and  bonfires — for  the  sport  they  afford.' 

"  Oh  the  impudent  baggage !"  cried  he. 

" '  But  as  you  have  toid  me,  that  he  is  the  very  best,  and 
kindest  of  creatures  to  you,  dear  Bess,  for  his  sake  will  I 
think  well  of  all  man  animals — if  I  can.' 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  so  much  delight  in,  as  seeing 
her  ladyship  desperately  in  love,"  observed  Raleigh.  "  I'faith, 
'twould  be  a  delectable  revenge." 

6* 
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*»  I  doubt  not  her  time  will  come,"  said  Dame  Elizabeth. 
After  which  her  husband  did  proceed. 

"  'It  must  be  known  unto  you  that,  on  the  report  of  the 
fortune  aunt  Dorothy  left  me,  I  have  got  me  a  famous  set  of 
lovers.  Oh,  'twould  be  a  comfort  to  your  heart  to  behold 
what  goodly  fools  they  be.  By  my  troth,  there  shall  be  no 
occasion  for  any  of  them  to  wear  motley — they  may  be 
known  for  such  as  they  are  let  them  wear  what  they  list. 
First  of  these,  for  methinks  he  should  have  precedence,  being 
out  of  all  contradiction  the  greatest  wittol  of  the  lot,  there 
cometh  Sir  Narcissus  Wrinkles.  Hast  ever  been  at  table 
where  there  hath  been  mutton  dressed  lamb  fashion  1  If  so, 
then  shall  you  have  some  notion  of  Sir  Narcissus  Wrinkles. 
He  is  nothing  else  than  a  poor  old  wether  that  must  needs 
pass  himself  off  for  as  innocent  a  lambkin  as  ever  frisked  in 
a  meadow.  Yet  is  he  so  marvellous  stiff  in  the  hams,  that 
when  I  drop  my  fan,  which  I  do  on  the  purpose  pretty  oft, 
it  taketh  him  a  monstrous  space  of  time  before  he  can  stoop 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  then  he  presenteth  it  to  me  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  swearing  by  Cerberus,  he  would  find 
infinite  pleasure  to  fetch  and  carry  for  me  like  a  very  spaniel ! 
and  all  the  whilst  he  looks  as  if  he  had  broken  his  back,  and 
hath  scarlet  enough  in  his  face  for  the  making  of  an  old  wo- 
man's cloak.  Then  he  hath  such  oaths  as  be  a  marvel  to 
hear.  Mayhap,  if  you  heard  him,  you  should  presently 
affirm  that  he  was  nothing  better  than  an  ancient  Pagan  dug 
out  of  the  earth  after  a  sleep  of  some  centuries,  for  he  swears 
by  all  the  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses. 

" '  He  skips  after  me,  as  perchance  he  shall  fancy,  like  a 
mountain  kid  ;  but  as  it  seemeth  to  me  in  much  more  re- 
semblance of  its  venerable  grandfather  ;  and  he  looketh  upon 
my  face  till  his  eyes  water,  and  sighs  heavily  enough  I 
warrant  you  ;  but  though  he  would  have  me  take  such  signs 
for  love,  I  do  very  affectionately  tell  him  I  grieve  that  his 
eyes  should  be  so  weak,  and  that  he  should  be  troubled  with 
so  pitiful  an  asthma.  Upon  this  'tis  exquisite  sport  to  see 
how  bravely  he  ventureth  to  swear  he  hath  such  excellent 
vision,  he  can  read  print  so  small  others  can  in  no  way  make 
out,  and  that  his  constitution  be  of  so  fine  a  character,  he 
knovveth  not  what  illness  means — and  to  this  he  hath  the 
unblushing  impudency  to  add,  that  he  is  so  sound  of  limb, 
and  so  active  withal,  that  he  doubts  not  when  he  shall  be 
forty,  he  shall  be  as  young  as  is  another  at  thirty  or  less. 
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Now,  think  of  his  saying  this,  when  he  is  as  like  to  see  any 
more  fifties  as  am  I  to  marry  him  ! 

'"After  him  cometh  my  Lord  Wiseacre,  a  young  cox- 
comb Gf  a  fellow,  who  looketh  as  grave  as  is  a  death's  head 
upon  a  tombstone,  and  seemeth  as  sanctimonious  as  an 
alderman  saying  of  grace.  He  seeketh  to  be  a  wooing  of 
me  with  the  saws  of  a  graybeard,  and  talketh  of  his  expe- 
rience with  so  solemn  an  air,  that  I  can  scarce  help  laughing 
in  his  boyish  countenance.  Then  he  hath  so  pragmatical  a 
humour  with  him,  that  he  liketh  not  to  see  any  thing  which 
doth  not  assort  with  the  very  monstrousness  of  his  own 
gravity,  and  this  profound  conceit  he  carrieth  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, that  if  any  do  but  attempt  to  jest  in  his  presence,  he 
shall  look  as  solemn  as  one  with  the  toothache,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  laugh  he  shall  appear  as  if  he  should 
swoon  on  the  instant.  I  do  assure  you,  Bess,  you  would 
wonder  mightily  were  you  to  see  us  two.  If  he  look  serious, 
I  look  grave, — if  he  look  grave,  I  look  solemn — if  he  look 
solemn,  I  look  stern — if  he  accost  me  in  saws,  I  answer  him 
in  proverbs — and  if  he  lament  the  fiivolity  of  youth,  I  sigh 
for  one  who  hath  the  experience  of  Alethusalem.  I  believe 
the  varlet  maketh  sure  of  me  for  this,  yet  will  I  show  him 
such  a  change  as  shall  incline  him  the  rather  to  wed  with 
the  parish  pump. 

" '  The  next  is  Master  Aniseed — one  who  seemeth  but 
lately  to  have  exchanged  the  grub  for  the  butterfly.  His 
phrases,  whereof  he  hath  a  goodly  assortment,  he  ever  and 
anon  mingles  with  some  of  a  coarser  quality,  that  plain 
enough  betray  him  to  have  been  no  gentleman  born;  yet  in 
his  attiring  is  he  as  fine  an  insect  as  ever  fluttered  in  silk  and 
satin  ;  the  which  fabrics,  however,  he  weareth  not  with  that 
becomingness  that  would  prove  him  to  be  properly  used  to 
such.  What  he  hath  been  I  know  not,  yet  will  I  strive  to 
find  it  out ;  for  methinks  I  shall  have  some  sport  in  the 
finding.  Already  I  do  enjoy  very  pretty  pastime  in  the  ex- 
ceeding daintiness  of  his  speech,  when  he  hath  discourse 
with  me,  it  seemeth  so  all  of  a  piece  with  his  doublet,  which 
be  ever  of  the  delicalest  hue  or  finest  fabric.  He  cannot 
talk  of  the  smallest  matter  without  dressing  it  up  in  the 
courtliest  terms.  If  he  ask  after  my  health,  it  shall  be  in  so 
nice  a  phrase  that  one  who  heard  him  would  think  me  to  be 
some  marvellous  fragile  being  or  another,  that  requireth  to 
be  wrapt  up  in  lavender,  and  handled  as  tenderly  as  a  spar- 
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row's  egg ;  and  if  he  bid  me  good  day,  it  shall  be  after  so 
embroidered  a  fashion  as  a  mercer  would  speak  of  his  choicest 
goods. 

"  « After  him  I  have  Dr.  Bashful,  a  young  divine,  who 
cannot  look  at  me  without  blushing;  and  if  he  offereth  me 
his  hand  when  he  approacheth  me,  'tis  after  such  a  sort  as 
if  he  thought  I  should  bite  him.  He  trembleth  terribly  when 
I  speak  to  him  ;  and  if  I  ask  of  him  to  take  wine,  he  shall 
contradict  himself  half  a  dozen  times  before  he  maketh  up 
his  mind  whether  to  take  it  or  leave  it  alone.  He  is  so  en- 
tertaining a  companion  that  he  will  sit  by  me  a  whole  hour 
as  dumb  as  a  post,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  ask  of  me  what 
I  think  of  the  Fathers.  Although  he  seemeth  to  love  me,  he 
would  as  soon  dare  lay  hold  of  my  hand  whilst  we  sit  to- 
gether, as  to  take  a  mad  dog  by  the  tail :  and  although  I 
doubt  not  he  likes  nothing  so  well  as  to  gaze  on  my  face,  he 
can  only  have  courage  to  steal  a  look  at  me  when  I  be  a 
turning  another  way.  Then  he  seemeth  continually  intent 
upon  the  making  of  some  blunder.  He  be  ever  upsetting  of 
something  in  his  haste  to  show  me  some  courtesy.  He  will 
destroy  every  thing  breakable  he  shall  lay  his  hands  on — for 
he  will  either  grip  it  so  firm  that  it  shall  smash  in  his  hands, 
or  hold  it  so  tremblingly  that  it  shall  fall  to  pieces  at  his  feet. 
Mayhap  at  dinner  he  shall  pay  his  court  to  me  by  knocking  off 
a  tankard  of  ale  into  my  lap,  and  then,  in  his  hurry  to  repair 
the  mischief,  he  shall  upset  a  bowl  of  soup  into  his  own.  If 
he  be  watched,  he  shall  be  found  saucing  of  his  pudding 
with  catsup  ;  and,  anon,  drinking  of  the  vinegar  for  wine. 
Then,  when  he  discovereth  his  mistake  he  grins  like  a 
monkey  over  a  bone,  and  sets  to  a  blushing  till  his  face  out- 
rivalleth  the  crimson  of  a  poppy  in  a  corn  field.  Oh,  what 
goodly  fools  these  man  animals  be  !  But  were  I  to  describe 
to  you  every  one  of  the  worshipful  set  by  which  I  am  en- 
vironed, methinks  'twould  tire  your  patience  wonderfully, 
therefore  will  I  wait  till  you  can  have  sight  of  them  for 
yourself;  the  which  I  am  exceeding  hopeful  will  not  be  long 
first,  for  there  is  none  I  so  much  desire  to  see  as  my  own 
sweet  Bess. 

•' '  Uncle  hath  been  in  excellent  good  hfialth,  but  though  I 
do  all  I  can  to  make  him  merry,  I  know  that  he  doth  miss 
you  oft.  I  have  heard  say  that  the  queen  is  going  the  pro- 
gress, and  perchance  she  may  be  in  so  gracious  a  mood  as  to 
forgive  her  prisoners  and  let  them  have  their  liberty.    1  would 
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she  could  be  brought  to  it.     But  keep  a  good  heart,  and  I 
doubt  not  matters  will  go  right  enough  soon, 

*'  *  From  your  loving  cousin,  Alice  Throckmorton.' 

*•  rfaith,  if  Alice  hath  such  lovers,  I  doubt  not  she  will  have 
famous  sport  of  theui,"  observed  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  as  he 
finished  the  letter.  "  Some  of  them  I  know,  and  therefore 
can  I  safely  say  she  hath  hit  them  off  to  a  nicety.  I  will  lay 
a  wager  upon  it  that  she  will  play  them  sucli  tricks  out  of  her 
infinite  genius  for  mischief,  that  they  shall  be  right  glad  to  get 
themselves  out  of  her  way." 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  she  meets  not  with  some  of  more 
likely  sort,"  said  Dame  Elizabeth.  After  this  there  was  a 
pause  of  some  minutes. 

"  I  marvel  much  at  not  seeing  of  Master  Francis,"  exclaim- 
ed her  husband,  at  last.  "  He  is  not  wont  to  make  such  long 
slays.     I  hope  nothing  amiss  hath  happened  to  him." 

"In  honest  truth,  I  hope  so  loo,"  added  his  fair  companion, 
*'  for  he  seemeth  to  serve  thee  so  lovingly,  and  with  so  modest 
a  spirit.     Meihinks  he  dolh  look  exceedingly  unhappy." 

*'  I  do  believe  his  mind  is  ill  at  ease,"  replied  Sir  Waller. 
"  There  existeih  some  obscurity  in  his  birth  which  he  doth 
allow  to  prey  on  his  sensitive  spirit  more,  I  think,  than  the 
matter  calls  for.  Without  doubt,  he  is  a  youth  of  admirable 
good  qualities;  yet  hath  he  his  faults  nevertheless.  He  is  oft 
too  apt  to  draw  conclusions  which  the  premises  will  scarce 
warrant  :  this  is,  however,  a  natural  error  at  his  time  of  life, 
and  one  that  time  will  correct.     1  have  great  hopes  of  him." 

Having  said  ihis,  he  did  again  return  to  his  books,  and 
Dame  Elizabeth  continued  nursing  of  her  babe,  who  seemed 
at  it  10  crow  and  laugh  so  prettily,  that  Sir  Walter  did  more 
than  once  raise  his  head  and  smilingly  observe  him  ;  and 
mayhap  would  call  to  him  in  such  sort  of  prattle  as  parents 
do  usually  adopt  on  the  like  occasions.  Presently  there  was 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  admittance  being  allowed, 
in  walked  Master  Francis,  with  a  very  gentlemanly  courleous- 
ness,  yet  looking  as  pale  and  melancholy  as  ever. 

"1  have  been  detained.  Sir  Waller,  upon  certain  of  mine 
own  affairs  that  did  require  instant  attention,  else  had  I  been 
here  earlier,"  observed  the  young  secretary. 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  his  pairon,  kindly.  "But  now 
sit  you  down,  Master  Francis.  1  would  have  some  talk  wiih 
you." 
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The  youth,  at  this  request,  put  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  sal 
himself  down  near  the  table. 

"  Hast  ever  considered  the  moral  effects  of  solitude  upon 
the  heart  ?"  inquired  Raleigh,  after  a  little  while. 

"  Melhinks  its  tendency  must  needs  be  of  a  very  soothing 
kind,"  replied  the  other,  modestly,  "yet,  save  the  impres- 
sions I  have  got  of  books,  know  I  but  little  of  the  matter.  I 
have  heard  of  divers  philosophers  and  many  godly  eremites, 
who,  by  retiring  from  the  cares  of  the  busy  world,  have  ac- 
quired a  marvellous  wisdom  and  a  right  notable  holiness. 
Nay,  it  hath  been  writ  in  credible  histories,  that  men  used  to, 
and  moving  in  the  restless  turmoil  of  political  governments 
and  military  avocations,  have  found  wonderful  comfort  from 
the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect  solitariness.  It  hath  been  said  of 
Pericles,  as  an  example  among  many  such  famous  lawgivers 
and  statesmen,  that  when  he  entertained  in  his  mind  any  great 
object,  the  which,  peradventure,  might  be  for  the  right  govern- 
ing of  the  Athenian  people,  he  would  refrain  from  all  social 
(eastings,  and  every  pleasure  he  was  wont  to  delight  in  what- 
soever, and,  as  much  alone  as  might  be  possible  to  him,  give 
himself  up  to  the  perfect  consideration  of  the  question^  As 
far  as  I  may  be  capable  of  judging,  this  seemeth  a  truly  ex- 
cellent good  plan.  Out  of  no  small  number  of  notable  com- 
manders, Scipio  Africanus  the  Roman,  and  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  general,  had  a  like  passion  for  retirement,  and,  doubt- 
less, found  profit  in  it.  And  of  the  learned  and  pious  is  there 
60  great  a  number  who  have  lauded  its  advantages,  as  is  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  name." 

"  And  from  their  report  you  do  consider  that  solitariness  is 
to  be  recommended  ?"  said  his  patron,  inquiringly. 

*' It  seemeth  so  to  me,"  answered  the  youth. 

"  Believe  me,  'tis  a  great  error,"  observed  Sir  Walter.  ♦'  Of 
all  things  contained  within  this  infinite  world  that  have  pow- 
ers and  offices  over  man,  you  shall  find  nothing  so  pernicious 
and  unnatural  as  this  same  solitude.  That  it  be  pernicious,  is 
on  the  face  of  it,  for  it  doth  rob  society  of  a  member,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  labour  for  the  rest  as  much  as  in  him 
lieth.  As  you  shall  see  in  a  hive  of  bees,  or  in  a  community 
of  ants,  there  be  none  that  go  into  holes  and  corners,  shutting 
of  themselves  up  from  all  fellowship,  and  working  only  for 
their  own  gratifications  ;  so  ought  it  to  be  in  the  common 
hive  of  the  world.  'Tis  sociality  that  createth  the  sweet  honey 
of  life,  to  wit,  philanthropy  ;  and  he  who  is  active  in  doing 
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of  good  amongst  his  fellows,  is  the  industrious  ant,  that  ever 
sloreih  up  grain  for  the  general  use.  He  who  findelh  enjoy- 
ment in  solitariness,  cannot  help  but  be  selfish  in  his  nature  ; 
for  it  requireth  of  a  man  to  concentrate  all  his  affections  upon 
himself  ere  he  can  take  any  pleasure  in  it.  That  'tis  unna- 
tural, is  full  as  evident:  for  nature  hath  made  us  all  one  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  for  the  helping  of  each  other,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  each  other,  and  for  the  teaching  of  each  other,  by  such 
exemplary  doings  as  may  be  profitable  in  the  following.  For 
one  to  get  away  from  the  rest,  and  keep  himself  in  secrecy, 
and  labour  in  loneliness,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  deserter  from 
his  colours,  the  defence  of  which  he  hath  abandoned  to  save 
himself;  and  deserveth  no  better  treatment  than  to  be  shot  for 
the  aclingr  of  such  an  infamous  cowardice. 

"  As  for  what  you  have  said  of  Pericles  and  others,  m  no 
instance  must  such  be  brought  forward  as  examples  of  soli- 
tude, else  with  as  much  show  of  truth  it  may  be  said  of  me, 
because  I  have  oft  retired  into  the  privacy  of  my  study  that  I 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  my  contemplations,  that  I  did  it  for 
no  other  end  than  to  gratify  a  desire  for  the  like  thing.  I 
would  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  he  who  maketh  it  a  practice 
to  live  out  of  the  world,  is  in  no  way  worthy  to  live  in  it." 

*'  And  yet  I  have  found  it  asserted,  both  of  philosophers 
and  divines,"  observed  Master  Francis,  "  that  solitude  doth 
afford  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  to  study  himself^  with- 
out a  proper  knowledge  of  which,  he  shall  be  considered  ex- 
ceeding ignorant." 

"  Better  be  ignorant  in  one  thing  than  useless  in  all,"  an- 
swered his  patron.  *'If  a  man  having  only  one  book  of  his 
own,  and  that  mayhap  of  no  great  value,  goeth  into  a  goodly 
library  where  there  shall  be  volumes  of  every  sort  out  of  all 
number,  whereof  he  may  find  admirable  entertainment  when 
he  lists  by  perusing  them,  still  keepeth  poring  over  his  own 
book,  what  knowledge  think  you  he  would  get  by  it?" 

*' It  could  not  help  being  but  little,  especially  when  brought 
into  some  comparison  with  what  he  might  Ijave  had,"  said 
the  youth. 

"  I'faith  you  could  not  have  answered  me  more  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  expected  of  you,"  added  his  patron.  "  Like 
unto  that  man  is  he  who  goeih  away  from  the  numberless  na- 
tures around  him,  where  doubtless  he  shall  find  an  exhaust- 
less  stock  of  learning  ever  at  his  hand,  to  creep  into  some  de- 
sert place  or  another,  with  nothing  to  study  from  but  himself, 
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the  which  I  tlo  hugely  suspect  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very- 
sorry  volume.     Such  a  oue  must  needs  be  a  fool  all  his  life — 
ay,  though  he  thumb  his  book  till  he  knowetli  it  every  bit  by 
heart:   and  he  shall  be  a  doiug  of  no  more  good  by  it,  than  if 
he  had  been  dead  and  buried  a  hundred  years." 

"  May  I  ask  of  you  then  how  comeih  it  that  there  hath 
been  such  store  of  learned  books  and  pious  discourses  writ  in 
solitude,  from  which  surely  the  world  hath  been  the  gainer?" 
asked  his  secretary. 

"  It  must  be  proved  that  they  are  the  result  of  solitariness, 
ere  solitariness  should  have  the  praise  of  them,"  replied  Sir 
Walter.  "  It  may  perchance  hap  that  they  were  writ  in  re- 
tirement, yet  are  they  the  result  of  much  previous  study  among 
men.  Doubtless  there  are  such  matters  of  sciervce  as  perfect 
abstraction  from  all  things  else  shall  greatly  advance  the 
knowledge  of;  and  this  abstractedness  passeth  among  the 
many  for  the  love  of  solitude,  yet  of  that  selfishness  which 
solitude  engenders  hath  it  nothing;  for  the  man  of  science 
careth  as  little  for  his  own  person  as  for  all  other  things,  and, 
like  Archimedes,  would  allow  himself  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
working  of  a  problem,  than  have  the  slightest  care  for  his 
safety.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  out-of-the-way  places  a  thing 
for  them  to  heed,  when  they  shall  be  as  mucli  alone  in  the 
most  populous  city  as  in  the  desertest  spot  that  can  be  found. 
Surely  such  books  as  I  may  chance  to  write  in  this  my  im- 
prisonment, ought  in  no  way  to  be  attributable  to  solitude, 
when  it  is  certain  I  would  have  writ  the  same  at  Durham 
House,  had  I  enjoyed  the  like  leisure.  Nor  is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered a  solitude  at  all ;  for  I  do  not  confine  my  studies 
unto  myself,  but  look  as  well  as  I  may,  into  the  natures  of  all 
with  whom  I  can  get  discourse:  then  ought  you  to  be  cau- 
tious of  believing  that  such  books,  to  the  which  you  have 
made  allusion,  because  they  were  produced  in  some  secluded- 
ness,  were  writ  otherwise  than  from  a  necessity  in  the  put- 
ting up  with  such  a  place,  or  in  some  advantage  it  giveth  to 
the  perfect  contemplation  of  the  subject  writ  upon." 

"  Then  it  seemeth  to  me  you  have  no  opinion  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  seclusion  upon  human  nature?"  remarked  the  youth. 

"  Entire  seclusion  melhinks  is  entire  foolishness,"  answer- 
ed his  patron.  "  Occasional  meditation  in  privacy  may  be  so 
far  beneficial  as  to  give  a  greater  zest  to  the  right  humanising 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  when  taken  to  again  ;  but  seclu- 
siveness  is  exclusiveness,  it  shutielh  the  breast  against  all— 
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perchance  with  no  great  loss  to  llie  world,  for  I  donbt  not  on 
examining  the  hearts  of  such  they  should  be  found  exceeding 
hollow." 

"  From  this,  if  I  understand  aright,  monasteries,  nunneries, 
and  insiiuuions  of  a  like  sort,  which  seemed  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  opportunity  for  meditation,  in 
your  judgment  can  be  of  no  particular  benefit  lo  the  commu- 
nity at  large,"  said  Master  Francis. 

**  Of  so  little  that  their  benefit  must  be  in  no  comparison 
with  their  mischief,"  answered  the  other.  "  The  ostensible 
object  of  all  such  establishments  appeareth  to  be  the  exclusive 
serving  of  God,  but  that  God  is  better  served  by  a  certain  set 
of  dirty  fellows  that  mayhap  live  in  unwholesome  cells,  when 
ihey  might  have  comfortable  lodging,  going  barefooted  when 
they  might  be  properly  shod,  wearing  of  one  dress  when  they 
might  have  a  change  as  cleanliness  made  it  necessary,  and 
fasting  nigh  unto  starvation  when  they  might  eat  enough  and 
be  thankful,  than  he  shall  be  by  those  who  come  to  him  with 
a  clean  skin  and  a  decent  garment,  and  a  heart  full  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  blessings  he  halh  sent  for  their  partaking,  and 
are  moreover  industrious  citizens,  good  husbands,  and  careful 
fathers,  I  will  never  believe.  But  all  monasteries  are  not  of 
this  sort.  In  the  greater  number,  as  was  proved  at  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
there  were  fellows  whose  pordy  persons  showed  they  lacked 
nothing  either  in  eating  or  drinking;  and  as  for  the  other  in- 
dulgences there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  rioted  in  a  very  in- 
famous dissoluteness  and  prodigality.  And  that  this  be  serv- 
ing of  God  in  the  best  way  will  I  never  believe. 

"  Then  as  to  nunneries,  the  chief  boasts  of  them  seemeth 
to  be  in  the  preservation  of  the  chastity  of  their  members,  who 
are  such  women  as  choose  to  retire  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  or  are  forced  to  it.  In  the  first  place  1  maintain, 
and  I  doubt  not  to  find  plenty  to  believe  me,  that  such  chas- 
tity as  can  only  be  preserved  by  being  shut  up  close  in  stone 
walls,  is  not  worth  the  keeping.  It  is  very  snow,  that  must 
be  kept  in  a  cold  corner,  else  it  will  clean  melt  away.  In  the 
next  place,  'tis  no  preservation  at  all,  for  it  be  nothing  else 
than  a  continual  endeavour  to  stifle  the  very  delicalest  feelings 
of  humanity,  that  have  been  given  as  a  source  of  every  excel- 
lence in  woman,  and  every  happiness  in  man.  Nor  is  it  chas- 
tity, for  the  wife  may  be  chaste,  but  a  nun  knoweth  nothing 
of  chastity,  she  only  practiseth  conlinency,  which  is  no  virtue 
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of  any  kind,  but  a  quality  of  no  more  service  to  herself  or  to 
any  body  else  than  her  wearing  of  a  certain  kind  of  a  garment, 
instead  of  others  in  which  she  would  find  the  greater  comfort, 
or  fasting  for  any  unnatural  long  time  when  she  hath  plenty 
of  wholesome  food  at  hand.  That  a  way  of  life  that  preventeth 
a  woman  from  becoming  a  loving  wife  and  a  tender  mother, 
and  a  giver  and  receiver  of  such  sweet  affection  as  be  a  de- 
light to  think  of,  which  beyond  all  dispute  are  the  properest 
qualities  of  womanhood,  be  the  best  way  of  serving  God  will 
I  never  believe.  Yet  as  there  have  been  other  monasteries 
than  the  strict  ones,  so  have  there  been  other  than  such  nun- 
neries, in  the  which  it  was  proved,  every  conceivable  kind  of 
profligacy  was  proceeding  ;  and  that  this  be  serving  of  God 
in  the  best  way  will  I  never  believe." 

"  Methinks  then  you  must  have  a  still  less  opinion  of  her- 
mits and  the  like,"  observed  the  secretary. 

"  Hermits,  anchorites,  and  others,  who  live  entire  by  them- 
selves, are  of  three  sorts — fools,  knaves,  and  madmen,"  re- 
plied Sir  Waller.  "  They  shall  be  fools  if  they  live  upon 
herbs  when  they  might  have  wholesome  food — they  are 
knaves  if  they  practise  austerity  for  the  sake  of  such  offerings 
as  a  few  simple  peasants  may  bring  to  their  abodes — and  they 
must  be  madmen  if  they  imagine  that  standing  upon  a  pillar, 
lying  on  a  board  covered  with  nails,  wearing  of  a  hair  shirt, 
or  flagellating  of  themselves  without  mercy,  shall  be  of  any 
kind  of  service  to  them  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  I 
would  as  soon  respect  a  jackass  for  eating  of  thistles  as  a  man 
for  living  upen  roots  :  and  as  for  the  humility  of  such  men, 
there  lielh  a  monstrous  deal  more  ostentation  under  rags  and 
filth  than  you  shall  find  beneath  a  robe  of  purple  and  a  clean 
skin.  Now,  it  hath  generally  happened  that  anchorites  either 
leave  the  world,  or  the  world  leavelh  them,  and  seek  to  live 
in  solitary  places  when  they  no  longer  can  find  pleasure  in 
the  abodes  of  their  fellow-men;  or  that  knowing  something 
ill  that  they  have  done,  these  iheir  fellow-men  will  have  none 
of  them,  and  force  them  to  take  to  a  hiding-place  and  a  se- 
vere life  for  the  acquirement  of  a  better  reputation  than  what 
they  had.  In  most  instances  a  man  becometh  a  hermit  or  a 
monk  from  disgust  of  life,  or  disappointment  of  the  world, 
and  seekelh  in  self-mortification  and  a  solitary  living,  to  lose 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  hath  suffered.  None  but  a  fana- 
tic ever  became  such  upon  choice.  It  seemeth  to  me  that  he 
is  considered  the  happiest  amongst  them  who  shall  succeed  in 
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making  himself  the  most  miserable ;  and  that  this  be  serving 
of  God  in  the  best  way  will  I  never  believe. 

"  In  short,  it  hath  all  along  been  my  conviction  that  if 
these  pretended  lovers  of  solitude,  instead  of  seeking  of  a  re- 
cluse life,  and  undergoing  of  numberless  voluntary  hardships, 
had  attempted  the  practice  of  some  honest  calling,  and  had 
bestowed  on  the  poor  and  helpless  such  assistance  as  might 
have  been  in  their  power  to  give,  they  would  have  lived  in 
such  a  sort  as  would  have  been  much  pleasanter  to  them- 
selves, of  more  advantage  to  the  world,  and  a  wonderful  de- 
gree more  to  the  true  glory  of  Hira  they  sought  to  serve 
by  it." 

To  this  Master  Francis  replied  not.  Dame  Elizabeth  had 
all  the  time  seemed  to  take  exceeding  interest  in  the  discourse, 
now  turning  to  her  husband,  and  now  to  his  secretary,  as 
each  spoke,  with  a  countenance  that  evinced  she  found  won- 
derful pleasure  in  what  was  going  on,  and  occasionally  pulling 
up  of  her  finger  to  the  child  when  he  appeared  in  any  way 
inclined  to  interrupt  either  of  them.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  oft  invited  his  young  companion  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  and  then,  if  he  found  him  in  any  error, 
would  straightway  proceed  to  set  him  right  in  the  mailer. 

*'  Liked  you  our  last  voyage,  Master  Francis  V  inquired  he, 
after  a  silence  of  some  few  minutes. 

♦'Indeed  did  I,  Sir  Walter,"  replied  the  youth. 

"Then,  if  I  gain  my  liberty,  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  will 
I  be  upon  another,"  added  his  patron.  "  In  truth,  have  I  for 
some  time  considered  of  it,  and  meihinks  you  will  find  in  it 
far  more  attraction  than  ihe  preceding,  for  it  haih  for  its  object 
no  other  than  a  search  after  the  right  famous  El  Dorado,  or 
city  of  gold,  the  which  I  am  in  tolerable  certainty  of  finding." 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  it  exceedingly,"  observed  Master  Fran- 
cis, with  some  earnestness  :  and  then  he  waited  in  expectation 
of  hearing  more  upon  the  subject  ;  but,  somewhat  to  his  dis- 
appointment. Sir  W^alter  soon  after  set  him  about  the  writing 
of  some  papers,  and  then  went  to  lean  out  of  the  window, 
where  he  long  remained,  gazing  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river. 

"  There  goeih  the  queen's  barge,"  exclaimed  he  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  then  turning  to  his  wife,  added,  "  now,  Bess,  will  I 
essay  what  thou  hast  desired  of  me," — and  hastily  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

If  so  be  that  one  had  a  pump  in  your  bosom,  I  believe  we  should 
discover  a  foul  hold.  Tliey  say  a  witch  will  sail  in  a  sieve,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  devil  would  not  venture  aboard  your  conscience. 

COJTGBETE. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  .^ive  no  words  but — mum  ! 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

Shaksfeabe. 

Olivia.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clown.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Olivia.  See  him  delivered. — Ibid. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  the  transpiring  of  what  hath 
been  writ  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and 
my  Lord  Henry  Howard  sat  together  in  close  converse  in 
the  armoury  at  Burghley  House.  How  long  they  had  been 
so  engaged  no  man  knoweth  to  this  day :  but  there  seemed 
a  marvellous  deal  of  secrecy  in  what  they  were  tallying  of; 
their  looks  were  exceeding  mysterious,  and  they  smiled  in 
such  a  sort  as  do  men  pleased  with  their  own  craftiness. 
Upon  a  small  circular  table,  close  to  which  they  sat  opposite 
each  other,  lay  sundry  papers  and  letters,  which  Cecil  did 
read  and  make  comments  on,  as  if  they  were  of  great  im- 
port; and  the  other  appeared  to  give  such  explanations  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  them. 

"  Then  you  are  sure  that  my  Lord  Essex  hath  constant 
communication  with  the  Scottish  king  ?"  inquired  Sir  Ro- 
bert. 

"  I  have  it  from  my  trusty  correspondent  Master  Edward 
Bruce,"  replied  the  Lord  Henry  Howard,  "  that  King  James 
stands  well  affected  towards  my  Lord  Essex,  from  whom  he 
hath  continual  intelligence  of  all  things  relating  to  the 
queen." 

"  That  hath  a  bad  look  for  our  interests,"  remarked  Cecil: 
"  if  we  mind  not,  Essex  will  so  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
majesty,  that  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to  keep  up  our  heads 
when  he  cometh  to  these  realms.  And  yet  the  king  seemeth 
to  hold  us  in  good  countenance." 

"  Without  doubt  doth  he,"  answered  the  other.     "  I  do 
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believe,  from  what  Master  Bruce  hath  writ,  that  he  putteth 
great  confidence  in  you.  Would  it  not  be  good  policy,  think 
you,  to  set  the  king's  mind  against  him,  as  we  have  done 
against  Walter  Raleigh  and  my  Lord  Cobham." 

"  That  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  and  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter to  boot,"  replied  Sir  Robert ;  "  King  James  hath  know- 
ledge of  my  Lord  Essex,  and  hath  of  him  a  favourable 
opinion,  the  which  methinks  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
shake;  whilst  of  Raleigh  or  Cobham  he  knew  naught,  there- 
fore could  the  easier  believe  aught  that  was  said  of  them. 
My  Lord  Essex  hath  also  divers  powerful  friends  at  the 
Scottish  court,  who,  'tis  like  enough,  would  not  rest  idle 
whilst  attempts  were  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king:  and 
of  such  influence,  neither  my  brother-in-law  nor  his  fine 
friend  could  make  any  boast.  I  doubt  not  being  able  to  spoil 
the  ambitiousness  of  all  such  in  good  time;  but  at  present  it 
be  a  difficult  task  to  do  either  Raleigh  or  Essex  any  great 
hurt  without  the  other  being  the  sole  gainer  by  it." 

"Mean  you  to  let  Raleigh  outi"  asked  his  companion. 

"  It  must  needs  be,"  said  Cecil.  "  I  mean  to  move  the 
queen  about  it ;  and  these  letters  I  have  received  will  doubt- 
less go  far  to  the  completing  of  the  business.  As  I  expected, 
my  Lord  Essex  hath  grown  all  the  haughtier  for  the  banish- 
ment of  his  rival.  He  beareth  himself  as  if  he  had  sovereign 
authority  ;  but,  paramount  as  he  thinketh  himself,  will  I  pull 
him  down." 

"  He  hath  now  got  completely  the  favour  of  the  queen," 
observed  the  Lord  Howard,  •'  Indeed,  never  saw  I  her  ma- 
jesty so  gracious  to  him  as  she  hath  been  of  late :  it  seemeth 
as  if  he  might  have  what  he  lists  for  the  asking  of  it." 

'•  Count  not  upon  that,"  replied  his  companion,  with 
something  of  a  sneer  upon  his  countenance;  "  he  is  one  of 
those  fools  that  seem  ever  inclined  to  be  quarrelling  with 
their  good  fortune.  He  playeth  the  lover  bravely,  I  am  well 
aware;  and  that  her  majesty  delishteth  in  having  one  of 
such  gallant  bearing  at  her  side,  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
but  such  happens  to  be  his  disposition,  that  the  more  she 
alloweth  him  of  her  favour,  the  more  will  he  increase  his 
demands  upon  it :  and  upon  ever  so  slight  a  cause,  will 
straightway  become  petulant,  and  give  her  majesty  some 
offence." 

"  I  doubt  much  all  that  we  have  said  to  him  concerning 
Raleigh  hath  been  of  any  service,"  said  the  other;  "I  noticed 
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him  some  time  back  speaking  of  Sir  Walter,  in  the  presence, 
in  exceeding  friendly  terms." 

"  Tliat  is  easily  accounted  for,"  exclaimed  Cecil ;  "  he  can 
afford  to  speak  well  of  one  who  is  in  discredit,  and  therefore 
can  in  no  way  excite  his  jealousy,  or  ruffle  his  pride ;  but 
let  Raleigh  return  to  his  former  influence,  and  I  warrant  you 
Essex  shall  be  marvellously  sparing  of  his  good  word  for 
him." 

"  O'  my  life  I  know  not  which  I  misllke  the  most,"  cried 
his  companion,  evidently  with  much  sincerity;  "the  one  be 
so  pestilent  proud,  and  the  other  such  a  thorough  upstart." 

*'  Both  shall  fall,  and  neither  know  who  giveth  the  blow," 
replied  Sir  Robert  very  coolly :  "  for  all  that  my  Lord  Essex 
seemeth  in  such  fine  feather  at  present,  methinks  he  will  be 
the  first  for  the  tumble ;  for  he  is  the  more  easily  worked 
upon,  being  rash,  haughty,  and  apt  at  a  desperate  fancy. 
Though  he  can  persuade  himself  that  I  am  honest  to  him, 
yet  would  he  none  the  less  be  ready  to  quarrel  with  me, 
should  I  give  him  occasion.  Raleigh  considereth  me  his  true 
friend,  and  this  character  must  I  keep  with  him,  else  might 
he  have  some  suspicion  of  my  real  intentions.  He  is  by  far 
the  difficultest  character  to  deal  with  ;  for  he  hath  prudence 
and  knowledge  as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  methinks  I  shall 
touch  him  through  Cobham,  who  is  weak  enough  to  be  easily 
misled :  and,  on  account  of  their  strict  intimacy,  may  as 
easily  involve  the  other." 

"  Hast  heard  of  this  Master  Francis  Bacon,  the  son  of  old 
Sir  Nicholas,  that  is  said  to  counsel  my  Lord  Essex  in 
every  thing]"  inquired  his  companion. 

"I  have  heard  of  his  being  well  learned  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  law,"  replied  Cecil.  "  But  further  than  this  1  know 
nothing." 

"I  have  heard  famous  talk  of  him,"  added  my  Lord  Henry 
Howard  eagerly.  "  It  hath  been  said  that  the  greatness  of 
his  learning  maketh  all  persons  marvel.  He  can  discourse 
on  the  abstrusest  matters  of  science  and  philosophy  in  such 
a  sort  as  will  astonish  even  the  profoundest  scholars,  and 
there  appeareth  no  particle  of  human  knowledge  he  is  not 
as  familiar  with  as  others  shall  be  with  the  commonest 
things.  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  wonderful  things 
that  be  said  of  him.  It  be  moreover  related,  on  credible 
testimony,  that  my  Lord  Essex  hath  taken  him  to  live  with 
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him  in  his  house,  where  he  is  to  be  his  friend,  and  counsel 
him  on  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance." 

"I  doubt  hugely  my  Lord  Essex  will  allow  of  the  coun- 
selling of  any  man,"  replied  his  companion.  "  He  is  of  too 
great  a  spirit,  of  too  proud  a  heart,  and  too  vain  a  mind." 

"  Nevertheless,  'tis  believed  of  all  that  he  will  advance  his 
fortunes  at  court,"  observed  the  other.  "  Where,  if  Master 
Bacon  possess  such  monstrous  excellence  as  report  hath 
declared,  it  be  like  enough  he  will  come  to  some  distinction. 
Mayhap  we  shall  then  have  to  deal  with  him;  and  if  he  hath 
any  particular  knowledge  of  laws  and  government  beyond 
that  of  others,  it  may  chance  he  shall  attain  to  so  high  an 
eminence  as  shall  put  him  out  of  our  reach." 

"  He  shall  be  raised  high  indeed  if  I  cannot  lay  hold  on 
him,"  said  Cecil.  "  If  he  be  sufficiently  pliant  I  will  make  a 
tool  of  him,  let  his  learning  be  what  it  may,  and  then  shall  he 
work  for  his  own  advantage  and  mine  too ;  but  if  he  be  of 
such  nature  as  are  those  whose  stubborn  spirits  will  not 
bow  to  any  control  of  mine,  then  will  I  seek  either  to  over- 
reach him,  or  undermine  him,  so  that  he  shall  topple  head- 
long, as  in  good  time  shall  I  make  Essex  and  Raleigh." 

"  How  mean  you  to  work  with  these  two  when  Raleigh 
is  let  out)"  asked  his  companion. 

"  In  a  like  manner  as  hath  been  done  hitherto,"  replied 
Sir  Robert.  "  I  will,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  shall  be 
possible,  set  the  one  iti  opposition  unto  the  other,  and  yet  in 
the  belief  of  both  endeavour  to  appear  the  very  good  friend 
of  each.  With  Essex  methinks  my  labour  will  be  easy, 
notwithstanding  he  hath  taken  to  himself  so  sage  a  counsel- 
lor as  Master  Bacon,  for  immediately  he  findeth  the  other  in 
rivalship  with  him,  you  shall  find  him  ready  of  belief  to 
aught  concerning  of  Raleigh  that  seemeth  to  threaten  his  pre- 
eminence, then  straightway  will  h&  become  as  haughty  and 
insolent  as  you  please,  the  which  will  sufficiently  convince 
Sir  Walter  that  he  beareth  him  no  good-will,  and  he  will,  as 
it  were  in  self-defence,  set  about  the  strengthening  of  his 
own  position  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  the  lessening  of  his 
rival's  influence;  and  this  appearing  a  greater  show  of  oppo- 
sition shall  so  incense  my  Lord  Essex,  that  if  he  break  not 
out  quickly  into  direct  and  open  violence,  I  lack  judgment 
in  his  character,  Upon  this,  'tis  like  enough  the  queen  shall 
be  in  some  way  wrath  with  him ;  for  despite  of  her  seeming 
fondness,  I  am  hugely  mistaken  if  she  would  not  look  upon 
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any  affront  done  upon  Raleigh  whilst  he  possessed  her  con- 
sideration, as  an  offence  to  herself;  whereupon  it  would  be 
easy  to  move  her  to  send  my  lord  from  court  to  some  office 
of  great  honour  yet  of  greater  difficulty  afar  off,  the  which 
the  boastfulness  of  his  spirit  would  make  him  eager  to 
accept:  there  placed,  his  rashness  and  unskilfulness  would 
soon  involve  him  and  her  majesty's  government  in  some 
terrible  embarrassment,  which  should  more  and  more  lose 
him  the  queen's  favour,  till  she  put  upon  him  such  disgrace 
as  his  proud  spirit  can  never  stomach,  and  then  his  rashness 
will  like  enough  set  him  upon  some  desperate  enterprise  of 
a  treasonable  nature  to  gain  his  lost  ascendancy,  which  fail- 
ing, as  it  needs  must  in  the  hands  of  one  so  headstrong, 
there  shall  presently  be  an  end  of  my  Lord  Essex." 

"  Admirably  devised !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Henry  How- 
ard, in  a  marvellous  cheerfulness.  "  'Tis  good  !  I'faith,  'tis 
excellent  good !  'Tis  a  plan  so  deep  and  of  so  fine  a  con- 
trivance that  it  cannot  fail  of  success.  But  how  shall  this 
affect  our  interest  with  the  Scottish  king,  who  by  all  ac- 
counts is  so  well  inclined  towards  my  Lord  of  Essex,  that 
he  would  take  instant  indignation  against  any  who  should 
do  him  an  injury." 

"  We  will  so  bring  it  about  that  it  shall  appear  as  if  we 
had  no  hand  in  it,"  replied  his  wily  companion.  "  At  the 
same  time  we  would  contrive  to  shift  the  blamableness  of  it 
upon  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  which  shall  the  more  incense 
the  king  against  them." 

*'  Good  again !"  cried  the  other  with  increased  gratifica- 
tion. "  'Tis  as  well  conceived  a  plot  as  was  ever  thought 
of.  T.ben  how  shall  we  do  with  Raleigh  when  the  other  is 
put  out  of  the- way  1" 

*'  Methinks  we  shd-^l  have  some  difficulty  to  get  him  tb 
commit  himself,  because  of  his  exceeding  prudence,"  an- 
swered Cecil.  '•  He  will  in  no  way  anger  the  queen  if  he 
can  help  it,  if  she  forgive  him  his  foolishness  in  marrying  of 
Elizabeth  Throckmorton :  therefore  he  shall  not  be  made  to 
lose  his  influence  at  court  so  easily  as  may  at  first  be 
thought.  We  must  either  build  upon  her  majesty's  variable 
humour,  or  await  a  better  opportunity.  At  least,  we  will 
do  what  we  can ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  by  persuading  of 
the  Scottish  king  that  Raleigh  and  Cobham  are  ever  in 
opposition  to  his  succession — that  they  hold  him  in  small 
respect,  and  were  foremost  in  the  working  of  the  downfall 
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of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  he  shall  acquire  such  a  dislike  of  them 
both,  that  upon  the  king's  coming  to  these  realms,  which 
cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  be  long  first,  seeing  that  the 
queen  waxeth  old  and  sickly  exceeding  fast,  he  shall  dis- 
grace them  and  distinguish  us.  Methinks  even  then  'twill 
be  a  difficult  task  to  get  Raleigh  into  the  doing  of  such  an 
act  as  would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  though  'tis  easy  to  be- 
lieve he  would  be  hugely  discontented.  But  I  know  my 
brother-in-law  Cobham  to  be  vain  and  weak,  and  like  enough 
to  be  so  indignant  at  the  slights  which  would  be  put  upon 
him  by  the  Scottish  king,  as  to  be  readily  drawn  into  any 
treasonable  conspiracy,  inio  the  which  'tis  natural  enough  to 
believe  he  would  presently  seek  to  draw  his  friend ;  where- 
upon, if  Raleigh  will  have  no  share  in  it,  I  dOlibt  not  being 
able  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  was  a  principal,  whici?  shall 
be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  such  a  trial  as  must  needs 
end  in  the  lopping  off  of  his  head." 

**  O'  ray  life  !  never  heard  1  any  scheme  possessed  of  so 
wonderful  a  cunning !"  exclaimed  his  companion,  as  if  in  a 
monstrous  admiraiion.  '*  In  my  mind  is  there  no  doubi  of  the 
very  completeness  of  our  success." 

•'  All  ihai  be  necessary  lo  secure  it  is  a  sufficient  secrecy," 
added  Sir  Robert.  "  In  your  letters  to  Master  Bruce  seek  not 
lo  say  more  than  the  occasion  shall  warrant ;  and  in  all  other 
communications  whatsoever,  take  heed  to  write  or  speak  in 
such  a  style  as  none  but  the  trustworthy  can  make  any  thing 
of.  Appear  to  all  three  acting  towards  them  with  a  sufficient 
friendliness  ;  and  if  you  say  aught  to  one  against  the  other, 
let  it  not  appear  too  officious  of  you,  but  the  rather  lamenting' 
that  there  should  be  any  thing  but  harmony  betwixt  them.  By 
these  means  shall  you  gain  their  confidence,  and  give  no  co- 
lour of  suspirion  in  your  actions." 

"I  will  fail  in  nothing  that  infinite  dislike  of  them  can  ac- 
complish," answered  my  Lord  Howard. 

*'  Now  will  I  take  these  letters  to  the  queen,"  said  his  com- 
panion, as  he  took  some  papers  from  the  t:ibie.  "  If  I  find 
her  in  the  mood,  which,  'tis  like  she  will  be,  I  will  essay  to 
move  her  to  Raleigh's  liberation,  the  which  if  I  accomplish,  I 
doubt  not  by  it  raising  myself  so  high  in  his  opinion,  that  he 
will  lake  me  for  his  best  friend  ever  after,  and  give  me  by 
his  confidence  such  opportunity  as  I  may  want  for  the  further- 
ance of  my  plans." 

Upon  the  saying  of  this  both  prepared  themselves  lo  depart, 
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and  soon  after  went  logeiher  to  court,  which  was  held  at  no 
great  distance,  the  queen  then  staying  at  Somerset  House. 
Somehow  it  did  happen  that  as  they  were  journeying  in  that 
direction,  they  chanced  to  meet  my  Lord  Cobham  ;  and  be- 
tween him  and  them  there  were  presently  such  greetings  as 
might  have  convinced  a  looker-on  that  few  could  be  so  well 
disposed  towards  each  other  as  were  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  my 
Lord  Henry  Howard  towards  my  Lord  Cobham.  Presently 
Cecil  did  tell  his  brother-in-law,  in  a  manner  as  if  his  whole 
heart  was  in  the  business,  how  long  and  how  anxiously  he 
had  been  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  imprisoned 
friend,  and  now  that  he  w_5s^-going  to  the  queen  with  great 
hopes  of  so  dispo?i.5=^gl,er  towards  him,  that  at  the  least,  the 
accomplishma^^f  of  his  object,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
^IP^^^Ti'Von  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  for  whom  he  would  at  all 
"^umes  strain  his  utmost,  he  held  him  in  so  high  a  respect  for 
his  many  commendable  qualities,  would  be  achieved  at  no  very 
distant  day.  At  this  my  Lord  Cobham  seemed  in  a  very  ex- 
cess of  gratification,  and  did  not  proceed  on  his  way  before  he 
had  expressed  himself  to  that  effect. 

"  Now  will  that  silly  woodcock  make  such  a  report  of  what 
I  have  said  to  his  chosen  friend,"  observed  Sir  Robert  to  his 
companion  when  my  Lord  Cobham  was  out  of  hearing,  *'  that 
I  shall  be  considered  so  honest  of  heart  towards  Raleigh,  as  to 
be  quickly  in  high  esteem  of  both.  But  'tis  with  such  baits 
these  fine  birds  are  caught." 

They  had  not  made  much  progress  after  this,  before 
they  observed  my  Lord  Essex,  surrounded  with  a  goodly 
group  of  some  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  and  men  of 
distinction,  in  such  gallant  array  as  was  quite  a  splendour  to 
behold,  bearing  it  so  bravely  amongst  them,  as  made  it  evi- 
dent he  was  considered  as  the  very  greatest  man  of  them  all. 
He  hardly  seemed  to  notice  Cecil  and  his  associate,  save  by  a 
haughty  bend  of  his  head,  and  so  little  were  they  cared  for  by 
the  group,  that  the  two  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  road,  the  pathway  being  entirely  taken  up  with  my 
Lord  Essex's  friends,  who  appeared  in  no  way  inclined  to 
make  room  for  them  to  pass. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  with  some  bitterness,  looking  af- 
ter them  with  an  exceeding  frowning  countenance  when  they 
had  got  some  way,  '•  you  ruffle  it  famously,  my  lord,  without 
doubt ;  but  high  as  you  hold  your  head,  if  I  make  it  not  lie  as 
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low  as  shall  He  that  of  the  meanest  man  in  these  kingdoms, 
then  have  I  strangely  mistaken  mine  own  power." 

"  A  set  of  pestilent  proud  fellows  !"  cried  my  Lord  How- 
ard, very  indignantly,  "  to  force  us  into  the  road  !  Nay,  if  this 
Essex  be  not  put  down  shortly,  there  will  be  no  finding  of  a 
pathway  for  oneself  in  all  the  realm,  for  him  and  his  insolent 
followers." 

A  few  minutes  after  they  arrived  at  Somerset  House,  where, 
bidding  my  Lord  Henry  Howard  tarry  in  one  of  the  wailing 
rooms.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  went  straight  to  the  queen's  closet, 
in  which  he  found  her  majesty  dressed  to  go  on  a  journey, 
and  seemingly  in  a  very  fair  humour.  Upon  saying  that  he 
had  private  business  to  communicate,  the  queen  instantly  did 
dismiss  all  her  attendants,  and  sat  herself  down  in  some  state- 
liness,  to  know  of  what  pressing  matter  it  might  be,  for  he 
was  greatly  in  her  confidence. 

*'  Any  news  from  France  ?"  inquired  the  queen,  "  or  is 
Philip  of  Spain  proceeding  to  any  further  hostile  measures 
against  us  ?" 

"  I  have  news  from  France,  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
Cecil,  "  which  seemeth  to  me  of  the  uttermost  importance." 

"  Ha  !"  quickly  exclaimed  her  majesty.  "  Hath  the  League 
got  the  upper  hand  ?  But  God  forbid  such  murderous  villains 
should  triumph  !  Is  the  Ducde  Guise  in  paramount  authority  ? 
But  'lis  not  to  be  believed  so  base  and  brutal  a  wretch  could 
be  allowed  to  have  sovereign  power.  Doth  not  the  Hugue- 
nots prosper  ?  Or  hath  any  ill  hap  come  to  their  gallant  leader 
Henri  ?" 

"  Please  your  majesty,  my  advices  are  enough  to  make  me 
despair  of  my  fellow  Protestants,"  answered  Sir  Robert. 
•''Tis  reported  that  Henri  is  about  to  change  his  religion." 

•'  The  traitor  !"  cried  the  queen,  looking  exceeding  dis- 
turbed. "  Surely  he  can  never  think  of  so  base  a  thing  as  to 
forsake  the  holy  Protestant  cause  to  become  a  spiritual  vassal 
of  his  arch  enemy  the  Pope  ?  'Tis  not  to  be  believed  of 
him." 

"I  doubt  not,  please  your  majesty,  that  by  this  time  'lis  al- 
ready done,"  observed  her  companion  ;  then  laying  some  pa- 
pers before  her,  added,  "  here  is  the  correspondence  of  your 
majesty's  agent  at  the  French  court,  in  which  will  be  found 
the  excuses  Henri  hath  made  to  him  for  the  taking  of  such  a 
step." 

"  What  inexcusable  villany  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  seem- 
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ingly  in  great  anger.  *'  What  horrible  ingratitude  !  After  we 
have  sought  to  serve  him  in  all  possible  ways,  he  can  show 
no  belter  return  for  such  goodness,  but  the  doing  of  this 
shameful  apostacy.  We  will  write  to  him  speedily  our  opi- 
nion of  so  deplorable,  so  wicked  an  act,  and  for  these  papers, 
we  will  look  over  them  at  our  leisure.  What  letters  are  those 
}  ou  have  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  Please  your  majesty,  they  shall  be  found  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort,"  replied  the  other.  "  They  relate  to  a  matter  in 
which  your  majesty  is  like  to  be  charged  with  the  death  of 
a  certain  gallant  knight,  who,  having  incurred  your  ma- 
jesty's displeasure,  seemeth  to  have  gone  quite  distraught 
because  he  can  no  longer  delight  his  heart  with  the  marvel- 
lous comeliness  of  your  majesty's  royal  countenance." 

"Alack!  and  is  it  so  indeed  1"  inquired  the  queen,  with 
an  expression  of  some  concern.  "  Hath  his  wits  forsook 
him  on  that  account  1  Poor  man  !  mayhap  he  is  to  be  pitied. 
But  who  is  this  knight  1" 

"  It  is  one,  please  your  majesty,"  answered  Cecil,  "  who 
doubtless  hath  well  served  all  he  hath  got,  for  'tis  beyond  all 
doubt  he  hath  committed  great  offence;  but  methinks — that 
is,  if  your  majesty  will  graciously  allow  your  poor  servant  to 
think  upon  such  a  business — that,  as  he  hath  suffered  very 
severely,  and  undoubtedly  hath  that  opinion  of  your  majes- 
ty's perfections  which  be  very  proper  in  him  to  have,  your 
gracious  consideration  of  his  offence  may  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  him,  for  it  cannot  help  making  him  the 
more  ashamed  of  what  he  hath  done,  whilst  the  punishment 
he  hath  endured  must  needs  keep  the  fault  properly  in  his 
remembrance.  Please  your  majesty,  it  is  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh who  hath  been  brought  to  this  pitiable  strait." 

"Away  with  him!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  yet  not  with 
any  particular  anger.  "  We  doubt  that  he  deserve  any  pity 
of  us  whom  he  hath  so  foully  wronged." 

"  Mayhap,  if  the  truth  could  be  come  at,  please  your  ma- 
jesty," said  Sir  Robert,  "  she  who  brought  him  into  the  doing 
of  such  a  wickedness  was  the  more  to  blame  than  he ;  for 
upon  perusing  of  these  letters,  and  from  divers  other  sources, 
I  feel  assured  that  the  entireness  of  his  devotion  unto  your 
majesty  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not,  of  his  own 
accord,  have  committed  such  evil.  He  was  beguiled  into  it, 
as  it  were." 

"  Like  enough,"  replied  the  queen,  "  that  Elizabeth  Throck- 
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morton  was  vile  enough  to  induce  him  into  any  baseness : 
but  he  should  have  known  better  than  to  have  tolerated  so 
infamous  a  creature.  And  then  to  have  taken  her  to  wife. 
Oh,  it  was  villanous  !" 

"Perchance  he  did  it  to  save  her  from  utter  disgrace," 
observed  Cecil.  "  It  is  on  the  face  of  it,  please  your  majes- 
ty, he  married  her  from  no  hope  of  advantage.  He  could 
get  no  gain  of  it.  Methinks,  then,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed,  or  that  he  should  be  considered  more  foolish 
than  ill  inclined.  But  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Master 
Arthur  Gorges — one  of  a  creditable  testimony — that  relateth 
to  something  which  hath  lately  taken  place  in  the  Tower,  in 
the  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  behave  very  strangely, 
that  seemeth  to  me  to  be  exceeding  proper  that  your  majesty 
should  hear  of" 

"  We  are  careless  whether  you  read  it  or  not,"  said  the 
queen ;  yet  looking  all  the  while  as  if  she  was  wonderfully 
eager  to  hear  it  read.  "  But  since  you  have  it  in  your  hand 
you  may  as  well  make  us  acquainted  with  its  contents." 

Permission  had  scarcely  been  given  before  Sir  Robert  did 
commence  the  perusal  of  the  following  : — 
"  Honourable  Sir, 
"  I  cannot  choose  but  advertise  you  of  a  strange  tragedy 
that  this  day  had  like  to  have  fallen  out  between  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
ordnance,  if  I  had  not  by  great  chance  come  at  the  very  in- 
stant, to  have  turned  it  into  a  comedy.     For,  upon  the  re- 
port  of  her   majesty's   being  at   Sir  George  Carey's,   Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  having  gazed  and  sighed  a  long  time  at  his 
study  window,  from  which  he  might  discern  the  barges  and 
the  boats  about  the  Blackfriars'  stairs ;  suddenly  he  brake 
into  a  great  distemper,  and  sware  that  his  enemies  had  on 
purpose  brought   her  majesty  thither  to  break  his  gall  in 
sunder  with  Tantalus's  torment,  that  when  she  went  away 
he  might  gaze  his  death  before  his  eyes — with  many  such 
like  conceits.     And  as  a  man  transported  with  passion,  he 
sware  to  Sir  George  Carew  that  he  would  disguise  himself, 
and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars  to  ease  his  mind  but  with  a  sight 
of  the  queen,  or  else  he  protested  his  heart  would  break. 
But  the  trusty  jailer  would  none  of  that,  for  displeasing  the 
higher  powers,  as  he  said,  which  he  more  respected  than  the 
feeding  of  his  humour;  and  so  flatly  refused  to  permit  him. 
But  in  conclusion,  upon  this  dispute  they  fell  flat  out  to  out- 
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rageous  choleric  words,  with  straining  and  struggling  at  the 
doors,  that  all  lameness  was  forgotten,  and,  in  the  fury  of 
the  conflict,  the  jailer  had  his  new  periwig  torn  off  his 
crown  ;  and  yet  here  the  battle  ended  not,  for  at  last  they 
had  gotten  out  their  daggers,  which,  when  I  saw,  I  played 
the  stickler  between  them,  and  so  purchased  such  a  rap  on 
the  knuckles,  that  I  wished  both  their  pates  broken  ;  and  so 
with  much  ado  they  stayed  their  brawl  to  see  my  bloody 
fingers.  At  the  first  I  was  ready  to  break  with  laughing,  to 
see  them  two  scramble  and  brawl  like  madmen,  until  I  saw 
the  iron  walking,  and  then  I  did  my  best  to  appease  the 
fury.  As  yet,  I  cannot  reconcile  them  to  my  persuasions, 
for  Sir  Walter  swears  he  shall  hate  him  for  so  restraining 
him  from  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  while  he  lives  ;  for  that 
he  knows  not,  as  he  said,  whether  he  shall  ever  see  her 
again  when  she  has  gone  the  progress.  And  Sir  George, 
on  his  side,  swears  that  he  had  rather  he  should  lose  his 
longing  than  he  should  draw  on  him  her  majesty's  displea- 
sure by  such  liberty.  Thus  they  continue  in  malice  and 
snarling ;  but  I  am  sure  all  the  smart  lighted  on  me.  I  can- 
not tell  whether  I  should  more  allow  of  the  passionate  lover 
or  the  trusty  jailer.  But  if  yourself  had  seen  it,  as  I  did, 
you  would  have  been  as  heartily  merry  as  ever  you  were  in 
all  your  life  for  so  short  a  time.  I  pray  you  pardon  my 
hasty  written  narration  which  I  acquaint  you  with,  hoping 
you  will  be  the  peace-maker.  But,  good  sir,  let  nobody 
know  thereof;  for  I  fear  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  will  shortly 
grow  to  be  Orlando  Furioso,  if  the  bright  Angelica  persevere 
against  him  a  little  longer." 

Q,ueen  Elizabeth  appeared  to  listen  with  marvellous  atten- 
tion while  the  letter  was  being  read,  ever  and  anon  smiling 
very  prettily,  and  smirking  up  her  wrinkles  after  such  a 
fashion,  as  showed  she  was  monstrous  well  pleased  with  the 
whole  affair. 

"  Well,  he  must  be  in  a  tearing  humour,  certainly,  if  he 
goeih  on  at  such  a  rate  as  that,"  observed  the  queen,  laugh- 
ingly. *'  We  know  not  that  our  venturing  to  Sir  George 
Carey's  would  have  caused  so  terrible  a  to-do,  else  mayhap 
we  might  have  changed  our  course.  'Tis  grievous  to  think 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  should  take  on  so  on  our  account,  yet  hath 
he  none  other  to  thank  for  it  but  himself,  and  the  wicked  Jeze- 
bel he  hath  married." 

"  Then,  am  I  to  judge,  from  what  your  majesty  hath  stated, 
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that  you  will  graciously  be  pleased  to  give  your  unhappy 
prisoner  his  liberty?"  inquired  Cecil. 

'*  Not  so  fast  !"  exclaimed  her  majesty,  with  a  more  se- 
rious countenance.  "  We  intend  naught  of  the  kind,  depend 
on't.  'Twould  be  a  fine  thing,  truly,  were  we  so  credulous 
as  to  believe  all  that  hath  been  writ  in  your  friend's  letter. 
How  know  you  not  it  be  all  a  counterfeit  ?  'Tis  like  enough 
the  whole  affair  is  mere  invention.  But  we  are  not  juggled  so 
easily  as  may  be  supposed  of  us.  We  put  no  faith  in  fine 
words.     We  cannot  abide  flatterers." 

"  Ah  !  please  your  majesty,"  cried  Sir  Robert,  in  a  won- 
derful earnestness,  "  I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  flattery  ever  presented  to  your  majesty's  ear  ; 
for  your  majesty,  it  is  well  known,  hath  such  extraordinary 
excellences,  that  however  the  world  may  praise,  it  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  speak  the  truth." 

"  Nay,  we  are  in  no  way  better  than  the  ordinary,"  replied 
the  queen,  as  if  carelessly,  yet  well  delighted  with  such  lan- 
guage. *'  By  God's  good  help,  we  are  not  badly  off  in  some 
qualities,  yet,  doubtless,  have  we  our  faults,  nevertheless.'* 

"  If  your  majesty  hath  faults,  'tis  a  marvel  to  know  where 
they  lie,"  answered  her  wily  companion  ;  "  for  many  have 
carefully  looked  for  such,  and  could  get  no  sight  of  them,  let 
them  search  ever  so.  If  it  be  not  thought  too  bold  of  me,  I 
would  fain  present  unto  your  majesty  that  clemency  hath  ever 
been  your  majesty's  brightest  attribute  :  and  although  this 
Raleigh  hath  behaved  himself  infamously,  which  none  can 
gainsay,  yet  hath  he  suffered  in  such  a  sort" 

"  By  God's  wrath,  he  shall  stay  where  he  is,"  sharply  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  interrupting  the  other  in  the  very  middle 
of  what  he  had  been  about  to  say. 

"  Then  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  read  your  majesty 
this  letter,"  observed  Cecil,  turning  another  letter  over  and 
over  in  his  hand.  "  It  is  of  Sir  Walter's  own  writing  to  me  ; 
and  speakelh  of  your  majesty  in  such  exceeding  delicate 
terms,  that  my  heart  was  quite  moved  at  it.  But  I  will  put  it 
up,  since  the  perusing  of  it  raeeteih  not  with  your  majesty's 
approbation." 

"  Nay,  do  not  so,"  cried  the  queen,  as  she  observed  the 
letter  about  to  disappear  ;  "  we  care  not  for  its  being  read,  yet 
if  it  be  worded  with  a  proper  respect  of  us,  it  can  do  us  no 
wrong  to  hear  of  it." 

"  Indeed  'tis  the  very  properest  piece  of  writing  eye  of 
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mine  ever  beheld,  please  your  majesty,"  replied  Sir  Robert; 
and  thereupon  proceeded  quickly  to  the  perusing  of  what  hath 
here  been  writ : — 
"Sir, 

♦'  I  pray  you  be  a  mean  to  her  majesty  for  the  signing  of 
the  bills  for  the  guards'  coats,  which  are  to  be  made  now  for 
the  progress,  and  which  the  clerk,  of  the  check  hath  impor- 
tuned me  to  write  for.  My  heart  was  never  broken  till  this 
day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  so  far  off,  whom  I  have 
followed  so  many  years  with  so  great  love  and  desire  in  so 
many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  her  in  a  dark  prison 
all  alone.  While  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear 
of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less  ; 
but  even  now  my  heart  is  cast  into  the  depth  of  all  misery. 
I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander — hunting 
like  Diana — walking  like  Venus  ;  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her 
fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph  ;  sometime 
sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess — sometime  singing  like 
an  angel— sometime  playing  like  Orpheus.  Behold  the  sor- 
row of  this  world  !  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all.  O 
glory  !  that  only  shinelh  in  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy 
assurance  ?  All  wounds  have  scars,  but  that  of  fantasy  ;  all 
affections  their  relenting,  but  that  of  womankind.  Who  is  the 
judge  of  friendship,  but  adversity  ;  or  when  is  grace  witness- 
ed, but  in  offences  ?  There  were  no  divinity,  but  by  reason 
of  compassion  ;  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortal.  All 
those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires, 
can  they  not  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot  one 
drop  of  gall  be  hidden  in  such  great  heaps  of  sweetness  ?  I 
may  then  conclude,  spes  et  fortima,  valete  !  She  is  gone,  in 
whom  I  trusted  ;  and  of  me  hath  not  one  thought  of  mercy, 
nor  any  respect  of  that  that  was.  Do  with  me  now,  therefore, 
what  you  list.  I  .am  more  weary  of  life  than  they  are  desi- 
rous that  I  should  perish  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  for  her,  as  it 
is  by  her,  I  had  been  too  happily  born. 

"  Yours,  not  worthy  any  name  or  title, 

"  W.  R." 

It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  observe  the  countenance  of  the 
queen  during  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing.  At  the  first  few 
sentences  she  seemed  moved  to  a  great  attention  ;  when  it 
came  to  the  describing  of  her  riding  like  Alexander,  and  the 
like  gross  flattery,  the  sudden  flushing  of  her  face  showed  it- 
self all  through  her  cosmetics ;  and  at  her  being  likened  unto 
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a  goddess,  an  angel,  an  Orpheus,  she  simpered  famously, 
and  showed  her  teeth,  which  were  none  of  the  whitest.  But 
when  the  writer  began  to  make  his  dolorous  moan,  the  which 
Sir  Robert  read  with  so  pitiful  an  accent,  as  if  his  iieart  was 
a  breaking,  her  majesty  looked  concerned,  then  piteous,  then 
sorrowful,  and  at  the  ending  of  the  letter  she  put  up  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  ;  but  whether  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  tears,  know  I  not. 

"  Odds  pittikins  !  it  be  wonderful  moving,"  exclaimed  the 
queen  ;  *'  he  hath  suffered  more  than  we  thought  of:  he  shall 
have  some  comfort  straight.  But  read  that  passage  again.  Sir 
Robert,  that  beginneth  concerning  of  our  riding  like  Alexan- 
der." 

At  this  Cecil,  with  very  good  expression,  read  the  whole  of 
that  dainty  piece  of  extravagance  a  second  time,  to  the  which 
the  queen  did  lend  her  ears  in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was 
infinitely  pleased  at  it. 

"  Ah  !  never  was  any  thing  so  delicately  writ,"  cried  her 
majesty,  earnestly  ;  *'  he  hath  a  good  opinion  of  us,  that  is  a 
sure  thing;  so  we  must  e'en  let  him  out  of  prison.  Go  on 
the  instant  and  see  that  he  have  his  liberty.  'Tis  a  cruel 
thing  to  let  him  suffer  what  he  doth.  Indeed  it  be  exceeding 
delicately  writ." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  Cecil  lost  but  little  time  in  exe- 
cuting of  her  majesty's  commands;  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  his  friends,  and  in  particular  to  his  beautiful  wife,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  left  the  Tower  the  same  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Come,  spur  a\t-ay, 
I  have  no  patience  for  a  longer  stay; 
But  must  go  down. 
And  leave  the  changeable  noise  of  this  great  town. 
I  will  the  country  see. 
Where  old  simplicity, 
*  Though  hid  in  gray, 

Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad. 

Randolph. 

In  thy  fair  breast,  and  once  fair  soul, 

I  thought  my  vows  were  writ  alone  ; 
But  others'  oaths  so  blurred  the  scroll, 

That  I  no  more  could  read  my  own. 
And  am  I  still  obliged  to  pay. 
When  you  had  thrown  the  bond  away  ? 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 

I  MUST  now  hurry  the  courteous  reader  a  little  forward  in 
this  my  narration,  first  premising  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
though  he  had  his  liberty  of  the  queen,  was  not  allowed  of 
her  to  appear  at  court,  and  was  still  a  sort  of  prisoner  at 
large  ;  the  which  to  Dame  Elizabeth  was  of  huge  discomfort, 
and  she  was  ever  urging  him  to  the  doing  of  such  honourable 
deeds  and  great  enterprises  as  the  report  thereof  might  regain 
for  him  the  queen's  favour.  Indeed,  so  admirable  a  wife 
scarce  ever  lived  as  she  proved  herself  to  be  at  all  times  ;  for, 
though  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace  having  come  upon  him 
on  her  account,  ever  made  her  monstrously  ill  at  heart,  she 
was  intent  upon  the  continual  cheering  of  him,  seemingly 
with  such  fine  spirits  as  was  marvellous  to  behold,  knowing 
of  her  unhappiness  ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  disputed  she 
loved  him  as  her  life,  and  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  so- 
ciety, she  would  in  no  way  allow  of  his  giving  such  attention 
to  her  as  might  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  such  great 
intentions  as  appeared  likely  to  restore  him  to  the  honourable 
influence  he  had  lost.  Despite,  however,  of  this  seeming 
disparagement  of  his  fortunes,  he  was  chosen  at  this  time  for 
a  parliament  man,  and  soon  did  so  distinguish  himself  as  an 
orator,  in  the  advancement  of  all  such  measures  as  were  for 
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the  public  good,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  complete  disclosing  of  the  hateful  intrigues  and 
malignant  designs  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  powerful  enemy,  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  he  won  for  himself  the  opinion  of  many 
who  had  thought  ill  of  him  hitherto:  and  though  her  majesty 
looked  exceeding  inveterate  against  him,  and  would  not  hear 
of  his  venturing  into  her  presence,  this  was  merely  the  be- 
haviour of  an  offended  woman  ;  for,  as  a  sovereign,  she  could 
not  help  esteeming  of  his  worth,  and  as  a  sign  thereof,  at 
some  solicitation  of  him,  she  did  grant  him  the  manor  of 
Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  a  very  princely  gift,  for  it  did  in- 
clude the  castle  and  park,  and  a  fair  piece  of  land. 

Here  did  he  employ  himself  delightedly  for  some  time. 
He  builded,  he  planted,  he  sowed  with  such  skilfulness,  that 
the  place  all  around  and  about  became  quite  an  earthly  para- 
dise. There  was  soon  newly  raised  a  most  fine  house,  boun- 
tifully embellished  with  all  manner  of  orchards,  gardens,  and 
groves,  so  fair  to  look  upon,  that  for  a  right  delicate  aspect,  it 
had  not  its  like  in  those  parts.  But  his  excellent  wife  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  satisfied  with  those  pursuits,  doubtless 
thinking  that,  surrounded  by  so  many  enticing  pleasures,  his 
noble  spirit  might  sink  into  indolence,  and  he  should  not  be 
able  to  recover  his  lost  greatness;  therefore  he  did  liberally 
employ  his  pen  in  the  writing  of  such  papers  to  the  queen, 
concerning  of  the  dangers  of  England  from  foreign  states,  as 
might  put  her  to  a  careful  regard  of  her  own  security. 
Though  he  failed  not  to  accompany  them  with  most  moving 
complaints  of  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situation,  in  being 
kept  from  serving  of  her  majesty  in  such  sort  as  he  desired, 
while  she  paid  the  properest  attention  to  what  he  stated  upon 
matters  of  state,  she  heeded  not  any  thing  that  related  to  his 
own  affairs.  In  truth,  she  was  so  taken  up  with  my  Lord  Es- 
sex at  this  time,  that  she  cared  not  for  the  presence  of  his 
rival.  Yet  had  she  such  estimation  of  Raleigh's  insight  into 
the  designs  of  her  enemies,  in  the  which  her  great  discrimi- 
nation in  such  matters  made  her  a  profound  judge,  that  she 
would  receive  aught  from  him,  in  the  way  of  information, 
with  more  respect  than  she  would  give  even  to  the  opinions 
of  any  in  greater  favour  with  her. 

Finding  that  all  these  endeavours  of  his  availed  him  no- 
thing, he  then  commenced  preparations  for  the  going  upon  a 
grand  expedition,  having  for  its  object  no  other  than  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  that  wonderful  rich  country  called 
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Guiana,  in  which  was  situated,  as  had  been  related  by  many 
credible  writers,  that  far-famed  city  styled  El  Dorado.  Now 
it  was  the  belief  of  all  persons  of  experience  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  the  Spanish  main,  that  there  was  an  inland  country 
abounding  in  such  store  of  gold  and  precious  things,  as  ex- 
ceeded all  sober  belief  among  other  people.  And,  moreover, 
it  was  said  by  the  Spaniards  generally,  that  upon  their  con- 
quest of  the  great  empire  of  Peru,  a  kinsman  of  the  last 
reigning  Inca  Atabalipa  did  make  his  escape  from  that  coun- 
try, and  taking  with  him  a  powerful  force,  and  so  wonderful  a 
store  of  treasure  that  the  like  hath  never  since  been  heard  of, 
did  migrate  into  a  place  afar  off,  where,  in  the  course  of  time, 
he  established  for  himself  a  richer  kingdom  than  that  he  had 
left.  This  new  country  so  abounded  with  mines  of  the  most 
precious  ore,  as  was  reported,  and  with  other  costly  things, 
that  the  fame  of  such  great  riches  had  stirred  up  divers  Spa- 
nish commanders  to  attempt  its  conquest;  but  all  had  failed, 
from  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  in  them  as  might  lead  them 
to  the  discovery  of  the  exact  place  where  this  El  Dorado 
might  be  found.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fame  of  such  a 
wealthy  country  more  and  more  increased,  not  only  among 
the  Spaniards,  but  it  spread  from  them  into  other  nations  ;  and 
among  those  notable  commanders  who  were  ambitious  to  at- 
tempt its  discovery  and  conquest,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  long 
been  of  the  foremost. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  nothing  so  like  to  re- 
store him  to  the  queen's  favour  as  the  succeeding  in  so 
famous  an  enterprise ;  and  to  the  acquiring  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  the  getting  of  proper  assistance  from  his 
friends,  he  now  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  With  the 
first  of  these  objects  in  view,  he  presently  fitted  out  a  ship 
under  the  command  of  one  Captain  Whiddon,  in  whom  he 
placed  his  trust,  to  obtain  such  information  as  he  could  of 
Guiana  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  make  such  observations 
of  the  coast  bordering  on  the  Orinoco,  (a  famous  river  in  the 
New  World  up  which  he  must  go  to  approach  the  place  he 
sought),  as  might  be  serviceable  to  him  when  he  proceeded 
on  the  voyage.  Then  for  the  other  object,  he  made  it  public 
that  he  was  about  to  venture  himself  on  this  alluring  expe- 
dition, and  such  w^as  his  reputation  in  these  things,  that  in  a 
marvellous  brief  space  he  was  addressed  by  scores  of  the 
bravest  spixits  in  the  land,  eager  to  join  him  in  the  adventure. 
With  his  share  of  the  prize  taken  at  the  Azores,  which  de- 
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spite  of  what  was  seized  of  the  queen  and  pilfered  by  the 
men,  amounted  to  so  large  a  sum,  that  after  the  making  of 
all  his  improvements  at  Sherborne,  he  had  still  enough  to 
spare  to  commence  the  procuring  of  such  an  armament  as 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  the  realising  of  his  wishes ;  in 
the  doing  of  which  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  such  assis- 
tance from  those  desirous  of  embarking  with  him,  that  his 
preparations  proceeded  so  fast  as  to  make  him  and  his  ad- 
venture the  subject  of  general  talk. 

When  the  captain  whom  he  had  sent  out  returned  from 
his  voyage,  the  information  he  brought  though  it  spoke  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  no  way  abated  the  eagerness  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  or  his  associates  for  the  adventure;  and  now 
so  well  was  it  entertained  of  all  men,  even  of  those  skilled  in 
maritime  affairs,  and  others  of  too  much  gravity  to  be  easily 
misled,  that  my  Lord  Howard,  the  lord  high  admiral,  did  send 
him  a  ship  of  his  own  called  the  Lion's  Whelp,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil  did  forward  him  such  assistance  as  was  like  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  and  both,  it  hath  been  suspected, 
not  without  some  colouring  of  probability,  were  done  at  the 
command  of  the  queen  ;  but  as  if  it  came  of  themselves,  be- 
cause she  would  seem  as  if  she  would  have  no  hand  in  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  so  hugely  offended  her  in  the 
matter  of  Elizabeth  Throckmorton.  By  these  means  there 
were  collected  of  soldiers  and  their  officers,  and  the  gentle- 
men adventurers,  as  many  as  a  hundred,  with  mariners  in 
sufficiency,  and  a  squadron  of  five  sail  well  equipped  with 
all  manner  of  warlike  stores,  and  with  such  a  compliment  of 
barges,  wherries,  and  tenders  as  might  suffice  for  the  inland 
navigation. 

During  this  time  Master  Francis  had  grown  to  be  as 
gallant  a  gentleman  as  you  shall  see  of  his  years,  well  taught 
in  all  proper  accomplishments,  and  in  possession  of  a  beard 
which  would  have  put  his  fitness  for  "  doing  the  women," 
completely  out  of  the  conceit  of  Gib  the  call-boy.  He  was 
held  in  such  estimation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  the  aptness 
he  displayed  in  every  thing,  his  modesty  and  affectionateness, 
that  Sir  Walter  seemed  inclined  to  stop  at  nothing  for  the 
advancement  of  his  welfare,  and  his  fortunes  thus  seemed  to 
be  in  such  goodly  keeping  that  it  was  believed  of  many  none 
ought  to  be  more  happy  than  he.  Yet  was  he  very  doleful 
upon  occasion.  The  more  he  moved  among  persons  of  wor- 
ship, which  he  did  in  some  respect  of  them,  in  consequence 
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of  the  visible  esteem  he  was  held  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  lady, 
the  more  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  his  birth  preyed 
upon  his  spirits.  That  he  did  earnestly  pant  after  honour 
and  distinction  there  is  not  a  doubt ;  but,  in  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  his  illegitimacy  came  as  a  bar  to 
his  ambition ;  and  the  more  he  saw  of  what  good  opinion  he 
was  held  in  by  others,  the  less  did  he  live  in  his  own  repute. 
Whenever  he  was  in  company  and  there  began  a  talk  about 
noble  descent  and  the  like,  the  hot  blood  would  rush  into  his 
cheek,  and  he  would  feel  as  if  well  inclined  to  sink  into 
the  ground,  so  that  he  might  escape  the  gaze  of  those  around 
him.  To  him  it  were  as  if  all  had  a  suspicion  of  the  disgrace 
he  was  born  in,  and  he  was  continually  in  fear  that  some 
one  or  other  would  find  him  out  for  what  he  was,  and  would 
begin  a  whispering  it  about,  till  he  should  be  turned  from 
with  coldness,  or  pointed  at  with  contempt. 

Of  Joanna  he  found  himself  thinking  more  often  than  he 
desired.  For  some  time  after  he  had  seen  her  last  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  her;  then  there  came  to  him  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  the  which  he  straight  returned  unopened.  After 
that  there  came  a  message  from  her  borne  by  one  whom  he 
knew  not,  that  she  earnestly  desired  to  have  speech  of  him, 
of  which  he  took  no  heed.  Since  that  he  was  troubled  no 
more  by  her ;  but  he  heard  of  his  true  friend  Harry  Daring 
that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  sickness  that  brought  her 
nigh  unto  death's  door,  and  it  was  said  by  Dame  Margery 
that  she  was  all  the  while  in  a  violent  frenzy  that  could  not 
in  any  way  be  allayed,  and  that  she  called  out  upon  Master 
Francis  so  piteously,  that  old  Lather,  who  attended  her,  knew 
not  what  it  all  meant.  This  put  the  young  secretary  in  some 
trouble,  for  though  he  doubted  not  of  her  guiltiness  he  had 
no  desire  that  she  should  be  in  such  a  strait  as  she  then 
was.  Sometimes  he  would  think  he  had  been  too  hasty,  and 
a  doubt  would  occasionally  arise  in  him  that  she  was  not  so 
blamable  as  she  seemed,  for  what  had  been  said  of  her  by 
the  old  woman  might  not  be  true.  But  then  he  quickly  re- 
membered it  was  so  strongly  corroborated  by  what  Harry 
Daring  had  seen ;  and  what  he  had  himself  been  witness  to 
under  the  gateway,  was  of  such  a  sort,  that  it  was  plain  her 
conduct  could  not  be  justified.  Upon  her  recovery  he  treated 
her  letter  and  message  as  hath  been  described,  and  deter- 
mined in  his  mind  to  forget  her  as  one  unworthy  of  a 
thought ;  but  forget  her  he  never  did. 
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It  was  about  this  lime  that  Master  Francis,  having  ofl  spoken 
to  his  patron  of  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  barber-cliirur- 
geon's  apprentice,  did  earnestly  request  of  Sir  Waller  his 
good  offices  in  providing  of  the  boy,  now  grown  of  somewhat 
higher  stature,  and  of  great  activity,  some  filter  employment 
for  his  courageous  nature  than  what  he  held  ;  and  having  sent 
for  him  at  his  patron's  request,  the  latter  was  so  pleased  at 
Harry  Daring's  undauntedness  that  he  presently  took  him 
into  his  service,  and  had  him  taught  something  of  maritime 
affairs,  designing  him  to  be  a  petty  officer  in  his  projected  ex- 
pedition. At  this  no  one  could  be  in  such  huge  delight  as 
our  young  barber-chirurgeon.  He  left  Eastcheap  with  an 
especial  contempt  of  all  things  appertaining  to  chirurgery  and 
barbering,  and  with  the  particular  gratification  of  his  master; 
for  the  tricks  the  apprentice  had  played  upoa  his  best  custo- 
mers were  so  frequent  and  of  such  a  sort  that  they  were 
quickly  destroying  of  his  business.  Therefore  with  marvel- 
lous gladness  of  heart  he  cancelled  his  indentures,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  him  at  so  cheap  a  rate  :  but  Harry 
Daring  went  not  without  displaying  of  his  love  of  mischief, 
or  as  he  called  it,  "  exquisite  fine  fun,"  in  a  manner  best  suit- 
ed to  his  humour  at  such  a  time.  He  played  such  confusion 
among  the  medicaments  as  must  sadly  have  puzzled  old  La- 
ther to  know  what  he  had  hold  of  when  he  should  next  med- 
dle with  them  ;  for  he  mixed  the  liniments  with  the  juleps, 
the  syrups  with  the  acids,  and  the  purgatives  with  the  carmi- 
natives. Then  he  notched  the  razors,  broke  off  the  points  of 
the  lancets,  cut  the  brushes  in  such  a  fashion  that  upon  being 
used  all  the  bristles  should  fall  out,  and  set  a  shelf  of  gallipots 
so  insecure  that  on  the  slightest  touch  of  his  master,  they 
should  all  tumble  on  his  head.  After  this  he  parted  with  the 
old  man  in  a  Avonderful  gravity,  but  from  the  time  he  got  out 
of  sight  of  him,  up  to  his  joining  of  Master  Francis,  he  kept 
himself  in  a  continual  chuckle  of  delight  at  the  thought  of  the 
monstrousness  of  old  Lather's  rage  upon  discovering  of  what 
he  had  been  at. 

When  he  found  himself  with  his  true  friend  Master  Fran- 
cis he  seemed  as  happy  as  his  heart  could  be,  for  that  he 
loved  him  with  a  peifect  sincerity  was  out  of  all  question. 
His  friend  was  some  few  years  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  was 
looked  up  to  by  him  as  something  much  superior  to  himseU", 
because  of  his  superior  learning  and  the  genllemanliness  of 
his  appearance.     Though  he  sought  as  much  as  he  was  able 
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to  keep  down  the  mischievous  propensities  of  the  other,  and 
Harry  Daring  seemed  as  if  he  would  do  any  thing  to  pleasure 
him,  he  had  no  great  success  in  his  efforts,  for  Harry  was  al- 
ways a  playing  of  some  tricks  upon  the  serving-men,  whereof 
there  were  few  who  liked  him  much  at  first,  but  before  a  very 
long  time  he  had  cudgelled  them  all  into  respect  of  him  ;  and 
once  when  Peter  had  come  with  his  master.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  a  visiting  at  Sherborne,  and  that  quarrelsome 
varlet  had  began  a  bullying  of  Harry  Daring  for  having  chalk- 
ed an  ass's  head  upon  his  back  whilst  he  was  asleep,  Harry 
straightway  challenged  him  to  a  bout  at  quarter  staff,  and  in 
half  an  hour  or  less,  had  given  the  big  fellow  such  a  drubbing 
that  he  was  fain  to  cry  out  he  had  enough  of  him.  But  such 
was  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  that  upon  very  little  occasion 
he  would  fight  like  a  dragon  with  any  one,  or  any  number, 
be  they  big  or  little,  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  rather  die 
than  give  in.  He  constantly  exercised  himself  with  Master 
Francis  in  the  firing  of  pistols,  guns,  in  the  use  of  the  sword, 
and  other  warlike  amusements,  in  which  he  quickly  attained 
great  practice,  and  he  took  care  that  he  should  hurt  him  not  ; 
but  if  he  was  a  fencing  with  any  other  for  whom  he  cared  but 
little,  depend  on't  he  would  give  him  a  sly  cut,  and  then  put 
on  a  face  of  such  concern  at  the  accident,  that  every  one  be- 
lieved he  had  not  done  it  on  the  purpose. 

Willi  Stephen  Shortcake,  who  had  now  become  Sir  Wal- 
ter's steward,  though  he  rated  him  famously  when  he  found 
him  at  such  things  as  driving  of  all  the  cocks  together  and 
setting  them  a  fighting — or  getting  of  the  dogs  to  worry  the 
bull — or  tying  of  the  tail  of  the  old  sow  to  that  of  a  cat,  and 
while  the  one  scratched  the  other  with  a  hideous  screeching, 
the  old  sow  took  to  her  heels  a  grunting  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar,  and  he  upon  the 
back  of  a  jackass,  without  any  other  bridle  than  a  halter,  hunt- 
ed them  over  the  fields,  whipping  of  his  steed,  a  laughing,  and 
hallooing  like  mad — his  fearlesness  made  him  somewhat  of  a 
favourite,  the  which  grew  to  a  greater  liking  when,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  neighbouring  fair,  the  old  man  was  set  upon 
by  thieves,  and  as  they  were  a  rifling  of  him  up  came  Harry 
Darincr  with  his  cudgel,  and  he  so  belaboured  them  that  one 
was  left  for  dead,  and  the  rest,  sorely  bruised,  took  themselves 
off  with  such  speed  of  foot  that  they  presently  were  gone 
clean  out  of  sight.  This  piece  of  good  service  Stephen  Siiort- 
cake  never  forgot,  and  told  Sir  Walter  of  it,  and  every  one 
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else  he  could,  to  the  great  credit  of  his  defender  ;  nay,  when 
complaints  were  m^de  to  him  of  such  mischief  as  the  young 
rogue  would  ofi  do,  he  would  hush  it  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
that  it  might  not  come  to  the  ears  of  his  master. 

Once  as  Harry  Daring  was  a  walking  along  the  high  road  by 
himself,  anxious  for  some  sport,  he  cared  not  of  what  sort,  lie 
met  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  a  going  to  market,  seated  on 
the  top  of  a  high  horse  between  two  panniers  full  of  eggs  ; 
and  walking  by  the  side  of  her,  he  very  soberly  entered  into 
a  discourse  upon  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese  and  such 
things ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  fired  a  pistol  close  unto  the 
horse's  ear,  at  the  which  the  animal  set  off  full  gallop,  pitch- 
ing of  the  old  woman  head  foremost  into  a  neighbouring 
ditch,  and  shaking  of  the  panniers  till  the  eggs  were  all  of  a 
smash.  After  laughing  heartily,  he  presently  lifted  the  old 
dame  out  of  the  ditch,  luckily  in  no  way  hurt,  yet  in  as  com- 
plete a  pickle  as  was  possible  for  her  to  be  in  ;  and,  much  la- 
menting of  the  accident,  he  caught  her  horse,  which  he  brought 
to  her  to  mount ;  but  when  she  saw  all  her  eggs  a  streaming 
through  the  panniers,  and  Dobbin's  sides  as  yellow  as  a  piece 
of  gold,  she  would  have  none  of  his  lamentations,  and  on  the 
instant  broke  out  into  such  a  fury  as  might  have  been  terrible 
for  any  one  else  to  look  upon.  Of  this  he  took  no  heed  ;  but 
quickly  began  abusing  of  her  in  return,  after  so  aggravating  a 
fashion,  that  she  ran  at  him  to  give  him  a  good  clouting, 
whereupon  he  dodged  her  round  the  horse  till  he  made  her 
legs  ache  again,  laughing  all  the  time,  as  if  he  had  never  had 
such  excellent  pastime ;  and  when  he  had  made  sufficient 
sport  of  her,  he  took  a  quick  run,  and  making  a  leap  over  the 
hedge  close  by  which  she  stood,  to  her  great  astonishment 
vanished  from  her  sight.  However,  it  so  happened  that  she 
found  out  where  he  lived,  and  she  soon  came  in  a  desperate 
rage,  and  with  a  woful  tale,  to  Stephen  Shortcake,  who, 
rather  than  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  should  hear  of  it,  paid  her 
handsomely  out  of  his  own  gains  for  the  damage  she  had  been 
at,  which  sent  her  away  in  a  better  humour;  but  he  allowed 
not  Harry  to  get  off  from  this  mischievous  trick  of  his  without 
speaking  to  him  severely  upon  the  very  heinousness  of  such 
doings,  and  showing  him  how  like  it  was  to  lose  him  Sir 
Waller's  favour,  at  the  which  the  boy  expressed  such  great 
contrition,  with  so  very  innocent  a  face,  that  the  old  steward 
was  charmed  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  choice  old 
wine  to  warm  his  young  heart,  as  he  said.     Nevertheless,  his 
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contriiion  lasted  not  long,  for  the  very  next  day  Gabriel  and 
Ro<rer,  two  of  the  serving-men,  fell  into  the  brook,  because  of 
the  plank  going  across  having  been  sawn  nearly  through  ;  and 
although  upon  close  investigation  it  was  found  out  nobody 
had  done  it,  that  it  was  a  trick  of  Harry  Daring's  contrivance 
none  doubled.  During  this  time  he  discoursed  frequently 
with  Master  Francis,  and  others,  upon  what  he  would  do 
when  he  was  a  venturing  of  himself  in  foreign  parts;  for  the 
intended  adventure  in  search  of  El  Dorado  suited  his  hutnour 
to  a  nicety,  and  he  spoke  of  the  exquisite  fine  fun  he  should 
have  in  the  killing  of  Spaniards,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
pleasantness,  as  if  all  other  pastimes  were  as  naught  to  it. 

Now  that  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  so  far 
advanced,  there  was  a  large  party  of  the  gentlemen  adven- 
turers and  the  principal  officers  met  at  Sherborne,  and  with 
them  a  many  of  Sir  Walter's  choicest  friends,  to  take  leave 
of  hiin.  For  two  or  three  days  these,  his  guests,  were  kept 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  the  country 
afforded.  There  was  hunting  and  hawking  for  some,  and 
others  seemed  to  take  most  delight  in  going  a  fishing:  the 
dainty  walks,  the  delicate  orchards,  the  flowery  gardens, 
and  the  solitary  groves,  did  invite  many  to  a  stroll,  where, 
as  the  gallants  with  their  ladies  passed  along,  mayhap  they 
would  come  to  a  party  of  country  people,  dressed  up  very 
famously,  dancing  of  a  morrice  to  the  pipe  and  tabor,  or  on 
a  sudden  their  ears  should  be  ravished  with  a  concert  of 
concealed  music  from  all  manner  of  sackbuts,  cornets,  flutes, 
and  the  like  pleasant  instruments.  Then,  when  they  got 
into  the  solitary  groves,  they  should  hear  voices  singing  of 
a  roundelay,  and  none  could  tell  whence  they  came,  which 
made  them  all  marvel  exceedingly.  In  the  evening  there 
was  dancing  and  singing  of  madrigals  among  the  guests ; 
and  some  did  act  in  masques  marvellous  well  devised,  and 
others  played  them  on  the  lute,  the  virginals,  and  the 
theorbo,  to  the  complete  enrapturing  of  the  whole  company: 
besides  which  there  were  some  of  the  best  musicians  who 
could  be  had  for  money,  and  they  were  placed  in  different 
rooms,  and,  when  desired,  struck  up  most  excellent  sweet 
music. 

Among  the  company  there  came  the  merry  Alice  and  her 
lovers,  and  she  being  desirous  of  vexing  them  as  much  as 
possible  for  her  own  especial  amusement,  did  dance  oft  and 
very  lovingly  with  Master  Francis,  and  appear  wonderfully 
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taken  with  him ;  and  he,  with  a  courteousness  that  was 
natural  to  him,  though  his  heart  was  not  in  it,  at  her  request- 
ing, did  play  the  lover  to  her  in  jest,  paying  her  such  close 
attention  as  moved  them  all  into  a  wondrous  jealousy. 
Dr.  Bashful  sat  himself  in  a  corner,  and  would  have  speech 
of  no  one,  he  was  so  disturbed  at  the  siglit;  others  looked 
on  exceeding  melancholy  and  dejected ;  and  Sir  Narcissus 
Wrinkles,  my  Lord  Wiseacre,  and  Master  Aniseed,  did  get 
into  such  a  rage,  that  after  remarking  to  each  other  the 
strange  familiarities  of  the  young  heiress  with  Master  Fran- 
cis, it  was  resolved  amongst  them,  that  each  should  send 
him  a  challenge,  not  doubting  that  one  or  other  should  kill 
him,  and  so  the  survivors  have  a  better  chance.  The  next 
question  was,  who  was  to  take  the  challenge;  and  whilst 
they  were  debating  upon  it,  who  should  come  up  to  them 
but  Master  Shakspeare,  whom  they  all  knew;  and  they 
instantly  agreed  it  should  be  no  other, 

"By  Tartarus!"  exclaimed  Sir  Narcissus  to  him,  "  you 
are  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  do  us  three  a  marvel- 
lous piece  of  service." 

"  Then  have  I  come  at  the  properest  time  I  could  have 
chosen,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare,  very  merrily.  "  What 
want  you  of  me,  my  masters  ]  Hast  got  ever  a  message  for 
a  pretty  woman  ?  if  so,  I  will  do  my  best  she  shall  like  either 
the  message  or  the  messenger,  so  that  she  should  be  well 
pleased  to  hear  more  by  the  same  conveyance." 

"  Nay,  it  be  a  graver  matter,  I  do  assure  you,"  said  my 
Lord  Wiseacre,  with  a  monstrous  serious  countenance. 
"  Jest  not  at  Death,  else  he  may  make  your  wit  come  to  a 
sorry  ending.  You  must  know  that  a  lady  of  no  indifferent 
comeliness" 

"  By  this  sword !"  cried  Master  Aniseed,  interrupting  of 
the  other,  "  she  be  of  such  wonderful  blessed  condition  that 
the  enamoured  air  feedeth  on  the  delicacy  of  her  most  abso- 
lute beauty,  as" 

"  By  Charon,  she  be  the  very  sort  of  creature  for  any  of 
us  youth  to  love !"  exclaimed  Sir  Narcissus.  "  And  she 
hath  given  me  such  abundance  of  her  favour  as  to  tell  me 
she  could  not  abide  men  in  general,  but  that  a  young  fellow 
of  my  years  was  more  entertaining  to  her  than  many  others 
of  riper  age." 

"  And  of  me  she  hath  said  that  the  very  look  of  my  face 
maketh  her  smile,"  observed  my  lord.     "  And  it  must  be 
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known  unto  you  that  women  only  smile  upon  those  they 
most  affect.  They  that  be  pleased  shall  have  reason  for 
smiling." 

"  Smile !"  cried  Master  Aniseed,  in  a  seeming  ecstacy, 
"  never  did  the  cerulean  heavens  in  sapphire  beauteousness 
shine  out  on  this  terraqueous  globe,  as  did  this  paragon  of 
prodigal  attractions  smile  on  me,  while,  to  her  ever  attentive 
ear,  1  poured  out  the  infinite  eloquence  of  my  unfathomable 
affection.  Nay,  I  would  take  upon  me  to  swear,  by  the 
very  everlastingness  of  my  fantasy  that  she  hath  as  great 
regard  for  the  many  inconceivable  fine  qualities  I  have  made 
manifest  to  her,  as  you  shall  find  in  a  rat  for  a  piece  of  rusty 
bacon  that  has  been  a  little  roasted  at  the  fire." 

"  Well,  I  dispute  not  what  hath  been  said,"  observed  the 
old  knight,  "  but  by  Cerberus  and  all  his  heads  !  if  she  loved 
not  me  as  any  pretty  woman  might  regard  one  so  young 
and  active  as  am  I,  then  know  I  not  what  loving  be.  How- 
ever, up  comes  this  pestilent  varlet.  Master  Francis" 

"  Master  Francis  !"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  A  paltry  secretary,"  added  the  retired  rat-catcher,  with 
a  look  of  monstrous  contempt. 

"  A  mere  boy,"  said  my  Lord  Wiseacre,  disdainfully, 
although  he  was  not  many  years  his  senior. 

"  By  gloomy  Styx  !"  cried  Sir  Narcissus,  "  if  he  be  a  boy 
then  am  I  one  likewise,  for  methinks  we  are  much  of  an 
age :  but  whether  or  no,  he  hath  had  the  abominable  effron- 
tery to  thrust  himself  into  the  notice  of  Mistress  Alice" 

"  Speak  you  of  Mistress  Alice  Throckmorton,  my  mas- 
ters?" inquired  Master  Shakspeare,  who  now  began  to  have 
some  insight  into  the  matter. 

"  You  have  her  name  of  a  surety,"  replied  my  Lord 
Wiseacre,  very  gravely.  "  A  good  memory  misnameth 
nothing." 

"  Ah,  'tis  the  delectable  she  herself,"  added  Master  Ani- 
seed, with  a  great  earnestness.  "  The  incomparable  dainty 
sweet  creature,  who  hath  such  superlative  excellence  of 
condition  that" 

•'  And  so  we  being  filled  with  indignation  at  his  monstrous 
impudency,"  said  Sir  Narcissus,  assuming  a  very  fierce 
aspect,  "  have  resolved  to  punish  him  as  the  fellow  deserveth 
of  us,  and  would  desire  of  you,  from  us  three,  to  challenge 
him  to  a  combat  of  life  or  death,  if  that  he  do  not  instantly 
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give  up  all  claim  to  her  hand,  and  take  himself  straight 
away  from  her  society ;  and,  by  the  god  of  war !  you  may 
tell  him  from  me,  he  had  best  provide  him  a  coffin,  for  I  will 
leave  him  not  while  there  be  any  life  in  his  pestilent  body." 

"I  will  slay  him  outright,"  cried  my  Lord  Wiseacre.  "A 
dead  lover  giveth  no  cause  for  jealousy." 

"  He  shall  die  before  me  like  unto  a  r'at  after  a  dose  of  nux 
vomica,"  exclaimed  Master  Aniseed. 

"  But  it  seemeth  to  me  you  know  nothing  of  this  person," 
observed  Master  Shakspeare,  very  seriously.  "  You  surely 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  his  true  character,  else  would  you 
as  soon  fight  with  the  devil  as  fight  with  him.  For  all  that 
he  look  so  quiet,  there  liveth  not  so  deadly  a  swordsman  in 
the  queen's  dominions.  He  is  so  cunning  of  fence  that  no 
man  can  do  him  any  hurt.  Indeed  I  can  say  of  mine  own 
knowledge,  that  a  great  fellow  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
boasted  of  his  skill  at  the  weapon,  he  challenged,  and  after 
a  few  passes  he  left  him  dead  at  his  feet.  In  private  quarrel 
I  have  heard  that  he  hath  killed  at  least  a  score.  Nay,  I 
know  of  a  surety,  he  be  so  bloody  minded  that  he  maketh  it 
a  rule  to  kill  all  who  oppose  him." 

At  the  hearing  of  this  alarming  intelligence  the  three  did 
look  infinitely  uneasy,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  the 
space  of  some  seconds,  each  one  looking  at  the  face  of  the 
other  as  if  he  expected  of  him  to  speak  ;  and  Master  Shak- 
speare gazing  upon  all,  as  if  watching  the  effect  of  what  he 
had  said. 

"  He  be  nothing  better  than  a  paltry  secretary  !"  cried 
Master  Aniseed,  at  last,  with  a  wonderful  disdain,  "there- 
fore is  he  no  fit  opponent  for  a  gentleman."  And  then  the 
rat-catcher's  son  marched  himself  off  very  haughtily. 

"  I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  such  boys,"  observed  my 
Lord  Wiseacre,  in  seeming  great  contempt.  "  He  that  would 
be  wise  consorteth  only  with  they  that  have  wisdom."  And 
away  went  he  after  a  like  fashion  as  his  companion. 

"  By  Medusa  and  all  her  horrid  snakes,  he  be  a  murderous 
villain,  and  I  will  have  none  of  him,"  exclaimed  Sir  Narcis- 
sus Wrinkles,  in  a  sort  of  terrible  indignation,  and  off  he 
started. 

When  Master  Shakspeare  had  sufficiently  laughed  at  the 
success  of  his  experiment,  he  went  in  search  of  Master 
Francis,  whom  after  some  trouble,  he  found  in  an  adjoining 
room,  dancing  of  a  gullard  with  tiie  merry  Alice,  so  grace- 

9* 
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fully,  and  with  such  spirit,  that  it  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  company.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  his  partner 
hurried  away,  as  she  said,  to  make  Dr.  Bashful  dance  with 
her  a  coranto,  because  she  knew  he  could  not  dance  at  all. 
Master  Shakspeare  found  no  difficulty  in  drawing  of  his 
young  friend  out  of  the  crowd,  through  the  glass  door,  into 
the  open  air,  where,  as  they  walked  together,  he  told  him  of 
what  Mistress  Alice's  lovers  had  said  of  him,  and  how  he 
had  made  them  so  marvellous  fearful  that  they  would  as 
soon  take  a  mad  bull  by  the  horns  as  meddle  with  him. 
Whereat  the  young  secretary  could  not  help  smiling ;  for  his 
companion  took  off  their  several  humours  so  capitally. 

"  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are  on  such  excellent  terms 
with  Mistress  Alice,"  said  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Indeed,  'tis  very  good  of  her  she  should  take  such  notice 
of  me,"  replied  Master  Francis;  "  but  she  does  it  at  present 
merely  to  vex  these  fellows  who  are  after  her,  knowing 
that  she  hath  a  fortune." 

"  Methinks  you  have  had  a  lucky  escape  with  that  Joanna," 
observed  the  other ;  and  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  the 
youth's  cheek  became  of  a  sudden  paleness.  "  I  must  say  I 
had  a  better  opinion  of  her,  for  she  did  appear  to  me  although 
acting  with  great  imprudence,  considering  of  her  acknow- 
ledged fondness  for  you,  one  of  a  far  superior  nature  than 
the  ordinary." 

"  I  knew  not  you  were  acquainted  with  her,"  said  his 
companion,  rather  tremulously. 

"  I  knew  of  her  but  little,  and  that  was  before  I  had  know- 
ledge of  your  intimacy  with  her,"  answered  his  friend  ; 
"  and  though,  from  what  I  saw,  I  did  tremble  for  your  hap- 
piness, I  could  not  believe  she  was  so  bad  as  she  hath  proved 
herself,  till  calling  upon  her  father  a  short  time  since  to  make 
me  a  doublet,  I  found  him  like  one  that  is  crazed  ;  and  inquir- 
ing of  the  old  woman  of  the  house,  I  learned,  to  my  absolute 
astonishment,  that  Joanna  had  suddenly  disappeared,  taking 
with  her  her  things,  and  gone  no  one  knew  where.  But  the 
old  dame  hinted  to  me  that  there  was  very  good  reason  for 
her  taking  of  herself  away  ;  for  that,  to  her  certain  know- 
ledge, she  could  not  stay  in  the  house  much  longer  without 
disgracing  of  herself  and  her  family." 

"  Lost,  misguided  creature  !"  exclaimed  Master  Francis, 
with  great  earnestness  ;  "  how  hath  she  fallen  from  that  high 
opinion  in  which  I  once  held  her.     1  do  assure  you,  Master 
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Shakspeare,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  slie  showed  to  me 
as  noble  a  heart  as  ever  woman  possessed.  She  did  me 
many  kindnesses — many  great  kindnesses,  and  I  could  not 
but  love  her,  she  appeared  to  me  of  so  ioveable  a  nature. 
Alack  !  'tis  a  most  piteous  thing  she  should  have  so  changed 
for  the  worse,  I  have  been  monstrously  deceived  in  her,  and 
never  will  I  put  my  trust  in  woman  again." 

"  That  is  ill  said.  Master  Francis,"  observed  the  otiier,  se- 
riously, "  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  live  to  unsay  it.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  gross  injustice  than  the  condemning  of  the 
whole  sex,  because  one  hath  been  found  at  fault.  Believe 
me,  there  is  ihat  excellence  in  woman  which  exceedeth  your 
conception  and  mine  too.  In  fact,  her  extreme  goodness,  her 
enduring  patience,  her  wonderful  kindness  of  heart,  and  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  her  regard  for  the  one  she  doth  most 
affect,  is  a  marvel,  and  will  remain  a  marvel  to  the  end  of 
lime." 

Soon  after  this  they  returned  to  the  dancing-room,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  conclusion  of  Mistress 
Alice's  coranto  with  Dr.  Bashful,  which  every  one  had 
crowded  to  see,  it  was  of  so  amusincr  a  sort.  There  was  the 
merry  Alice,  with  as  serious  a  face  as  if  she  had  irever  laugh- 
ed in  her  life,  going  through  the  graceful  figure  of  the  dance, 
with  the  young  divine,  one  with  an  exceeding  grave  counte- 
nance, and  with  a  habit  becoming  his  profession,  who,  with  his 
face  in  a  constant  blushing,  his  arms  a  trembling  so  they  seemed 
about  to  drop  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  feet  a  shuffling  along 
as  though  they  knew  not  where  they  should  go,  tried  to  get 
through  it  as  well  as  he  could.  His  awkwardness  was  most 
ridiculous,  and  the  gravity  of  his  appearance  not  the  less  so  ; 
and  as  he  occasionally  heard  the  suppressed  littering  around 
him,  with  a  perfect  consciousness  ihat  he  was  the  object  of 
it,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  he  was 
worth  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  it  was 
over,  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  fair  partner  at  the 
grace  with  which  he  had  conducted  himself,  and  heard  the  like 
praise  from  other  ladies,  who  helped  to  carry  on  the  jest,  with 
a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  and  stared,  as  though  he  knew  not 
the  parties  who  spoke  ;  and  making  haste  to  break  away  from 
the  mischievous  circle,  he  look  himself  out  of  the  room  as 
fast  as  he  could;  but  not  without  first  laying  of  his  length  on 
the  tioor,  from  stumbling  over  the  feet  of  au  old  lady  who 
was  silting  down  to  rest  herself. 
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Supper  was  served  in  the  great  hall,  a  famous  large  cham- 
ber, with  a  goodly  roof  of  carved  cedar,  very  lofty,  and  plea- 
sant to  look  lip  to,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with  old  battle- 
axes,  helmets,  bucklers,  and  swords  ;  and  there  were  tables 
laid  along,  and  at  the  top  was  a  raised  dais,  at  which  sat  Sir 
Walter  and  Dame  Elizabeth  ;  and  at  each  side  sat  the  guests, 
a  lady  between  two  gentlemen,  the  whole  length  to  the  salt, 
which  was  as  gallant  a  sight  as  eye  could  wish  to  see  ;  and 
there  was  brought  on  every  delicacy  that  could  be  had,  and 
wines  and  liquors  of  every  sort ;  and  ail  feasted  merrily,  and 
the  jest  went  round,  and  the  laugh  followed,  and  there  was 
such  a  flashing  of  bright  eyes,  and  such  a  wagging  of  beards, 
as  had  not  been  seen  there  for  many  a  day.  It  so  happened 
that,  when  the  whole  company  seemed  in  the  finest  of  possi- 
ble humours,  Master  Shqkspeare,  after  filling  of  the  silver 
goblet  he  had  before  him  with  choice  Muscovadine,  stood  upon 
his  legs,  as  if  about  to  say  something;  and  as  he  was  well 
known  of  all  for  the  noble  creature  he  was,  there  was  pre- 
sently such  a  silence  as  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

"Methinks  we  lack  something,  my  masters,"  said  he,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  long  lines  of  gallant  gentlemen  and 
lovely  dames  who  were  gazing  upon  his  admirable  counte- 
nance with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and  respect.  "  We 
have  been  somewhat  amiss  in  our  behaviour.  Our  worship- 
ful host  hath  provided  us  of  his  own  bountiful  nature,  with 
all  things  necessary  for  our  delight,  and  with  such  store  of 
delicates  as  must  have  been  equally  refreshing  unto  the  eye 
as  the  palate.  Yet,  hitherto,  have  we  enjoyed  all  and  said 
naught.  Mayhap,  if  you  give  a  dog  a  bone,  if  he  wag  not 
his  tongue  he  shall  wag  his  tail,  in  token  that  the  kindness  be 
not  lost  on  him  ;  but  we  have  had  each  thing  that  heart  could 
desire,  and  we  have  wagged  nothing  but  our  beards.  Of  a 
truth,  this  seemeth  not  to  be  holding  the  giver  of  the  feast  in 
proper  esteem.  Under  favour  I  would  say,  it  hath  but  an  un- 
grateful look.  Another  thing — 'lis  not  unknown  unto  us,  that 
our  excellent  and  most  liberal  host  goelh  on  the  morrow  on  a 
dangerous  adventure  across  the  wide  seas,  and  far  away  into 
foreign  lands  seeking  of  great  perils,  and  having  such  great 
ends  in  view  as,  to  those  who  know  not  the  greatness  of  his 
spirit,  seem  impossible  to  be  achieved  ;  and  yet  no  man  hath 
said  to  him,  '  God  speed  you  !'  Among  so  many  brave  cap- 
tains and  princely  gentlemen,  is  there  not  one  who  hath  such 
proper  estimation  of  the  pleasure  he  hath  enjoyed  as  to  be  able 
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(o  speak  his  thankfulness,  or  carelh  so  little  for  him  who  gave 
it,  as  to  seem  indifferent  as  to  his  safely  in  his  dangerous  un- 
dertaking? I  will  not  think  of  you  so  unkindly.  I  see  a 
different  spirit  in  your  looks.  Like  enough,  all  are  ready  to 
do  this  proper  office,  but  wait  in  hopes  of  one  appearing  who 
will  express  their  inclinations  after  a  better  fashion  than  could 
they  of  their  own  accord. 

"Gladly  will  I  do  this  office  for  you,"  continued  Master 
Shakspeare,.when  the  applause  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  last  sentence,  and  plainly  said  it  was  him  they  wished  to 
speak  for  them,  had  subsided.  "  Yet  cannot  I  help  thinking 
that  there  be  many  of  this  noble  company  filter  than  a  poor 
player  to  discourse  of  the  courtesies  of  so  gallant  a  knight, 
and  to  give  him  God  speed  in  such  terms  as  so  brave  a  com- 
mander properly  meriieih  ;  but  I  who  have  put  so  many 
speeches  into  the  mouths  of  others,  now  must  needs  put  what 
should  have  been  another  man's  speech  into  mine  own.  If  it 
wanted  naught  but  friendliness  in  the  speaker,  methinks  I 
could  not  fail  in  the  speech  ;  for  I  will  allow  of  no  man 
acknowledging  a  greater  regard  for  his  truly  famous  virtues 
than  do  I.  Then,  at  once,  I  will  begin  by  saying,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  all  present,  that  the  entertainment  we  have  been 
furnished  with  hath  been  of  that  princely  sort  which  could 
not  come  of  a  less  prodigal  disposition  than  the  giver  possess- 
eth.  But  as  I  can  never  hope  to  do  it  justice,  I  will  e'en  let 
it  alone,  only  saying,  that  like  unto  the  bounlifulness  of  his 
hospitality  would  we  show  the  bountifainess  of  our  gratitude, 
could  we  express  the  one  as  well  as  he  hath  done  the  other. 

"  And  now  be  it  known  unto  you,  that  he  of  whom  1  have 
been  speaking  is  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  Jason,  and  is 
about  to  set  off  in  search  of  another  golden  fleece.  Shall  we 
not  pray  for  him  and  his  adventurous  band  of  argonauts,  and 
hope  for  them  success  in  their  efforts,  and  security  in  their 
perils?  If  to  have  for  their  leader  as  skilful  a  commander  as 
ever  led  men  to  victory  is  the  properest  thing  to  secure  their 
fortunate  returning,  they  have  it.  If  an  honourable  mind,  a 
courageous  spirit,  and  a  heart  well  disposed  towards  every  one 
who  shareth  with  him  in  the  dangers,  are  at  all  necessary  for 
their  succeeding,  they  have  them.  If  knowledge  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  matters  of  warfare  on  sea  or  land  is  requisite 
for  the  complete  realising  of  their  hopes,  out  of  all  manner  of 
doubt  they  have  it.  In  short  they  have,  in  their  commander, 
every  one  thing  that  could  at  all  assist  them  in  making  success 
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their  own  ;  and  none  of  us  are  there  here  who  feel  not  satis- 
fied that  such  success  will  be  theirs.  This  being  our  farewell 
of  this  heroic  leader,  we  must  not  allow  the  night  to  wane 
without  the  taking  of  a  parting  cup.  Therefore  fill,  my  mas- 
ters, I  pray  you,  every  one  his  cup  to  the  brim,  and  join  witli 
me  in  drinking,  wiih  a  true  heart,  to  the  health  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  our  earnest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  famous  El  Dorado." 

Master  Shakspeare  tossed  off  his  draught  in  the  instant, 
and  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  worshipful 
company  amid  a  very  uproar  of  applause,  and  then  Sir  VVal- 
ler  did  rise,  and  spoke  very  much  to  the  purpose  concerning 
of  iiis  thankfulness  for  the  honour  that  liad  been  done  him 
and  the  like,  and  he  launched  out  into  exceeding  commenda- 
tion of  Master  Shakspeare,  which  was  well  received  of  all ; 
and  then  he  proposed  his  health,  which  was  acceded  to  with 
great  heartiness.  And  so  they  kept  a  drinking  of  healths  till 
it  grew  into  the  morning ;  and  at  last  separated  every  one 
with  wonderful  regret  at  the  parting  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
but  with  an  equal  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  entertainment 
they  had  received. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Whene'er  the  skilful  youth  discoursed  or  writ. 

Still  did  the  notions  throng" 

About  his  eloquent  tong-ue, 
Nor  could  his  ink  flow  faster  than  his  wit. 

Cowley. 

Now,  by  the  g"ods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 

SlIAKSFElRi;. 

I  would  leave  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some. 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  father ;  for,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence. 
He  that  begot  him  must  do't  ten  times  more. 

Massixgek. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  Lion's 
Whelp,  accompanied  only  by  a  small  bark,  because  of  the 
other  ships  and  pinnaces  not  being  ready  at  the  appointed 
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lime,  and  lie  slrciched  out  to  Teneriffe,  giving  orders  thev 
were  to  overtake  him  there.  Among:  others  who  had  come 
on  board  Sir  Walter's  vessel  was  Simon  Mainsail,  as  chief 
gunner,  and  between  him  and  Harry  Daring  there  was  pre- 
sently a  huge  liking,  because  of  the  boy's  apparent  great  cou- 
rage, and  his  eagerness  to  be  taught  of  all  mailers  relating  to 
maritime  affairs,  and  of  the  old  man's  wonderful  experience 
in  such  things.  The  former  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  lose  his 
relish  for  mischief  in  the  strictness  of  his  attention  to  the 
gaining  of  this  knowledge,  and  he  would  go  over  every  part 
of  the  ship  to  know  its  use,  and  be  familiar  with  it;  then  he 
would  handle  the  ropes  and  the  sails,  till  lie  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  application  as  was  any  ;  and  as  for  climb- 
ing, he  iiad  scarce  been  at  sea  a  week  before  he  \vould  ascend 
to  the  topmast  yards  with  such  nimbleness  and  fearlessness 
that  none  would  follow  him,  and  all  were  in  dread  of  his  fall- 
ing. He  seemed  to  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  the  old 
mariner  tell  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed  ;  of  the  terrible 
storms  he  had  seen  ;  and  of  the  fearful  fights  he  had  been  in  ; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  Simon  Mainsail  liked  nothing  so  much 
as  to  talk  of  them.  Often  and  often  would  they  two  get  to- 
gether, mayhap  silting  on  the  breech  of  a  gun,  as  the  goodly 
ship  was  a  ploughing  ihe  waves  in  right  admirable  fashion, 
and  whilst  the  boy,  wrapt  up  in  the  very  earnestness  of  his 
allenlion,  gazen  upon  the  veteran's  honest  weather-beaten  face, 
the  latter  would  discourse  in  his  homely  yet  stirring  manner 
upon  the  great  store  of  riches  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in 
the  New  World,  and  how  many  brave  spirits  had  enriched 
themselves  by  |)lundering  of  their  ships  and  sacking  of  their 
towns,  till  the  boy,  entering  into  the  excitement  of  his  com- 
panion, would  cry  out  in  ihe  midst  of  ilie  narration,  *'  By 
Gog  and  Magog,  what  exquisite  fine  fun  !" 

"  You  see,  Harry,"  continued  the  chief  gunner,  "  these 
same  villain  Spaniards  are  the  most  treacherous  craft  as  you 
shall  find  any  where — they  be  the  savagest,  rascalliest,  falsest 
set  of  caitiffs  that  ever  warped  out  of  this  world  into  t'other, 
and  it  be  but  the  doing  of  God's  good  work  to  sink  the  whole 
crew,  if  peradvenlure  they  could  be  met  with  in  one  ship. 
There  be  no  telling  of  what  horrid  cruel'ies  they  have  prac- 
tised upon  the  poor  Indians  when  they  came  aboard  of  them 
in  their  own  country,  from  the  which,  being  but  simple,  and 
not  having  so  much  as  an  harquebus  among  the  whole  lot, 
ruucii  less  any  piece  of  ordnance,  the  poor  Indians  were  soon 
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driven  out,  and  rifled  of  all  llieir  gold  and  of  every  one  thing 
Ihey  possessed.  Well,  in  the  vi'ake  of  this  the  Spaniards 
built  themselves  fine  towns  along  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
main,  which,  what  with  the  plunder  they  had  of  the  natives, 
and  what  they  got  out  of  the  mines — for  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  those  parts  the  earth  be  solid  gold — they  soon  became 
so  monstrous  rich  that  they  sent  fleets  of  huge  ships  every 
year  to  Spain  laden  with  bars  of  gold  and  silver." 

"  It  would  serve  them  but  right,  methinks,  could  any  of 
our  ships  meet  with  such,  and  spoil  them  as  they  had  done 
the  Indians,"  observed  Harry  Daring. 

"  It  hath  been  done  scores  of  times,"  replied  Simon  Main- 
sail. "  Nay,  I  have  more  than  once  given  a  helping  hand  in 
the  business.  Many  of  their  tall  masts  have  I  sent  by  the 
board,  and  I  have  made  such  havoc  upon  their  decks  as 
would  have  been  pitiful  to  look  upon,  had  they  been  any 
thing  but  the  monstrous  villains  they  be.  Then  comes  the 
boarding ;  and  I  promise  you  I  never  lagged  astern  at  that. 
I  tell  you,  Harry,  'tis  a  wonderful  fine  thing  to  have  sight  of 
these  galleons  of  theirs,  every  one  with  three  decks,  sailing 
along  as  proudly  as  if  they  were  the  castles  of  some  prince 
or  another,  that  would  not  consort  with  vessels  of  meaner 
quality ;  but  presently  we  in  our  craft,  that  seemed  unto 
them  like  cockle-shells  to  a  Gallego  boat,  gave  chase,  arid 
accosted  them  more  familiarly  than  pleased  their  mightiness. 
At  them  we  went  with  every  gun  as  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
sweeping  them  into  the  sea  after  such  a  sort  as  they  knew 
not  what  to  make  of;  and  then,  if  perchance  they  allowed  us 
to  get  upon  their  decks  before  they  struck,  up  we  came 
clambering  like  so  many  cats,  caring  no  more  for  their  fire 
than  if  they  had  naught  but  popguns ;  and  then  there  was 
such  cutting  and  slashing  and  pistolling ;  driving  of  them 
here  and  slaughtering  of  them  there;  now  on  the  upper  deck 
and  now  on  the  lower;  pinning  them  to  the  bulwarks  with 
our  pikes,  or  sending  of  them  headlong  down  the  hatchway 
with  our  pieces,  till  we  had  got  the  ship  in  our  possession, 
and  the  captain  had  sung  out  for  quarter." 

"  What  would  I  have  given  to  have  had  a  share  in  such 
glorious  doings !"  exclaimed  Harry  in  huge  delight.  "  Indeed, 
methinks  there  can  be  nothing  like  the  killing  of  Spaniards. 
By  Gog  and  Magog !  I  am  in  a  monstrous  impatience  to  be 
at  them,  and  if  I  kill  not  a  score  or  two  at  least  before  any 
long  time  is  past,  I  shall  grow  exceeding  dull  at  heart." 
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"  But  you  have  not  heard  all,  messmate,"  said  the  old  ma- 
riner, looking  well  pleased  at  the  boy's  eagerness.  "  Having 
secured  our  prisoners,  we  had  next  to  look  after  the  cargo ; 
and  there  we  would  find  such  a  prize!  The  commonest 
things  were  solid  cakes  of  silver  piled  in  heaps,  and  ingots 
of  the  most  precious  gold  in  the  like  abundancy ;  and,  in 
overhauling  of  them,  mayhap  we  would  light  upon  bags  of 
pearls,  and  all  manner  of  rare  stones,  each  one  a  fortune  of 
itself  And  then  every  man  of  us  was  so  wealthy  when  we 
returned  to  port,  that  it  was  the  difficultest  thing  as  could 
be  to  find  out  what  course  to  go  upon  so  that  we  might 
spend  it  all." 

"  I'faith  !  if  I  were  so  rich  I'd  soon  get  me  a  ship  of  my 
own,"  observed  his  young  companion.  "  O'  my  life,  Simon  ! 
there  be  nothing  I  have  as  much  desire  of  as  to  be  the 
captain  of  a  goodly  ship  like  this;  or  failing  in  that,  that  my 
true  friend  Master  Francis  should  be  captain,  and  I  next 
him,  that  we  might,  with  a  plenty  of  brave  fellows  and  lots 
of  muskets  and  swords,  great  guns  and  the  like,  go  after 
these  galleons,  and  when  we  have  peppered  them  famously, 
and  slashed  the  Spaniards  after  so  excellent  a  fashion  as 
you  have  said,  enrich  ourselves  with  their  gold  and  silver." 

"  Perchance  that  shall  come  to  pass  in  good  time,"  replied 
the  gunner.  "  Under  so  noble  a  commander  as  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  if  you  stand  to  your  gun  like  a  true  man,  you 
shall  fail  not  in  the  getting  of  proper  advancement." 

"  Nay,  if  I  turn  tail  I  would  like  to  be  pistolled  on  the 
instant !"  cried  Harry  Daring  earnestly.  "  I  promise  you  I 
am  none  of  such  sort,  whereof  you  shall  have  good  evidence 
on  a  fitting  occasion." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  Harry — I  doubt  it  not,"  exclaimed  Simon 
Mainsail.  "  You  bear  up  bravely ;  and  to  my  thinking, 
would  carry  all  the  sail  you  could  after  an  enemiy — never 
asking  of  what  force  he  may  be.  Though  you  be  of  small 
tonnage,  I've  seen  many  a  bigger  vessel  I  have  had  less  hope 
of.  Let  your  gun  want  nothing  but  the  firing,  and  if  your 
enemy  spring  her  loof,  let  her  not  slip  away  for  want  of  pro- 
per speed  in  the  chase." 

"  If  she  slip  away  when  I  once  have  hold  of  her,  I  will  give 
her  leave,"  answ^ered  Harry  Daring.  "  But  what  more  of 
these  Spaniards?  Methinks  I  could  listen  all  day  to  hear  of 
them." 

"  Why,  they  be  so  preposterous  greedy,"  replied  the  old 
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mariner,  "  that  they  will  allow  of  no  ship  of  any  other  coun- 
try trading  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  which  they  have 
gained  such  store  of  riches:  and  if  they  but  catch  any  suffi- 
ciently weak  for  them  to  overpower,  they  will  presently 
set  a  torturing  them  with  such  cruelties  as  be  horrible  to 
think  of" 

*'  Hang  them,  the  villains !  How  I  do  wish  to  be  at 
them !"  cried  the  boy,  seemingly  in  a  very  moving  indig- 
nation. 

"  And  to  such  mariners  as  be  of  England,  they  be  dread- 
ful inveterate  against,  because  of  their  being  heretics,  as 
they  call  us,"  continued  the  gunner.  "  And  nothing  seemeth 
so  pleasing  to  such  abominable  papists,  as  the  doing  of  us  all 
manner  of  treachery  and  deadly  hurt.  'Slife !  it  was  only 
last  year,  when  Sir  Walter  sent  Captain  Whiddon  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Orinoco  to  see  how  things  looked  for  this 
expedition,  there  was  a  certain  governor  of  these  villain 
Spaniards,  named  De  Berrio,  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  who 
with  a  great  cunning  and  cruelty,  got  hold  of  eight  of  the 
captain's  men,  whom  he  used  after  an  infamous  fashion,  and 
would  have  given  Captain  Whiddon  no  better  treatment  had 
he  succeeded  in  making  him  his  prisoner." 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped  he  will  now  be  well  paid  for  it,"  remark- 
ed Harry  Daring. 

"  Our  commander  be  not  of  that  sort  to  pass  over  such  a 
thing,"  replied  Simon  Mainsail.  "  I  doubt  not  Sir  Walter 
will  cut  off  his  head." 

"  Hath  he  ever  a  son  or  two?"  inquired  the  boy  earnestly. 

"  Indeed  I  know  not,"  answered  the  other. 

"  If  he  have,  and  they  be  but  big  enough,  by  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog !  I  will  cut  off  their  heads  too,  if  1  meet  with  them  !" 
exclaimed  his  young  companion  resolutely. 

"'Tis  like  enough  we  shall  have  fighting  and  plenty  of  it," 
said  Simon  Mainsail.  "For  these  caitiffs  will,  on  no  account, 
let  us  make  way  in  Guiana,  if  they  can  help  themselves,  be- 
cause of  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  country  ;  and  they 
will  bear  down  upon  us  with  all  their  force  in  hopes  of  driv- 
inu  us  back  into  the  sea ;  but  our  commander  careih  for  them 
no  more  than  do  I  for  a  maggot  in  a  mouldy  biscuit,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  we  shall  have  such  sacking  and  burning  as  will  be 
a  delight  to  see." 

"  'Twill  be  exquisite  fine  fun,"  cried  Harry  Daring,  over- 
joyed at  the  very  thought  of  it.     *'  It  be  a  thousand  pities  we 
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shall  be  so  long  before   we  get  to  them  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  do 
long  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  killing  of  a  Spaniard." 

*'  Take  heed  the  Spaniard  kill  not  you,"  observed  the  other. 

*'  Kill  me  !"  cried  his  young  companion  in  exceeding  as- 
tonishment. "  Nay,  'twould  savour  very  much  of  the  ass  if 
I  let  him.  I  promise  you  1  can  now  handle  my  piece  as  well 
as  the  rest — at  the  firing  of  pistols  I  am  a  match  for  any  ;  and 
as  for  sword  or  dagger,  if  I  show  my  back  to  an  enemy,  be 
he  big  or  little,  at  such  weapons,  I  will  give  up  fighting,  and 
get  me  back  to  Eastcheap  for  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
barber-chirurgeon  all  my  life.  A  Spaniard  kill  me  !  Hang 
the  villain,  1  should  like  to  catch  him  at  ii." 

"Indeed,  if  you  get  in  the  way  of  a  bullet,  you  shall  hardly 
escape,"  added  the  old  man  seriously. 

"  Escape  !  Dost  think  1  would  try  to  escape,  Simon  ?" 
asked  Harry  Daring,  as  if  like  to  be  wralh  at  the  thought  of 
SDch  a  thing.  "  Hast  that  ill  opinion  of  me,  as  to  fancy  1  be 
of  so  poor  a  spirit  I  must  need  take  heed  of  my  life  when 
there  be  a  plenty  of  enemies  to  kill  ?  By  Gog  and  Magog, 
if  you  catch  me  doing  of  so  paltry  a  thing  as  escaping,  me- 
ihinks  I  had  belter  be  made  meat  for  dogs." 

"  In  honest  truth,  messmate,  I  meant  not  you  should  take 
me  on  that  tack,"  replied  Simon  Mainsail,  inwardly  much 
pleased  with  his  young  companion  for  the  courageousness  of 
his  manner.  "It  was  but  my  intention  to  hold  out  a  signal 
to  lell  you,  'twould  show  but  a  proper  cunning  to  change 
your  course  a  little,  if  that  a  bullet  should  be  a  coming  that 
way." 

"  I  will  change  my  course  for  none,"  cried  the  boy,  deter- 
minedly. "If  the  bullet  go  another  way,  let  it  go  and  be 
hanged  !  If  it  come  at  me  I  care  not  to  shrink  before  a  thou- 
sand of  them." 

"  But  if  you  keep  not  a  good  look-out,  you  shall  show  no 
sense  in  it,"  observed  the  old  gunner.  "Suppose,  now,  I  be 
the  only  one  left  at  my  gun,  1  see  a  shot  making  straight  for 
my  figure-head,  thereupon  I  veer  a  point  or  two,  and  the  shot 
goeth  by  harmless  ;  then  do  I  discharge  my  gun  at  the  enemy 
and  do  them  great  damage  !  whereas  had  I  stayed  where  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  to  be  killed  outright,  and  my  gun  having 
none  to  serve  her,  could  be  of  no  service  against  the  enemy, 
who  would  quickly  have  had  some  advantage  of  it,  and  may- 
hap have  taken  the  ship.     So  you  see  it  be  the  duty  of  one 
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that  wisheth  to  be  thought  skilful  in  war,  not  to  be  rash,  else 
not  only  himself  but  his  messmates  may  suffer  for't." 

"  I  will  be-no  more  rash  than  I  can  help,"  replied  Harry 
Daring  !  "  but  if  that  I  am  to  be  ever  a  looking  after  the  shot, 
there  sliall  be  no  opportunity  for  me  to  a  killing  of  any  one ; 
and  in  my  thinking,  it  be  more  satisfaction  to  cut  down  a 
whole  lot  of  pitiful  Spaniards,  than  to  be  a  jumping  away 
from  a  few  pestilent  bullets.  But  I  promise  you  I  will  give 
them  no  time  to  aim  at  me,  for  I  will  presently  get  into  the 
jnidst  of  them,  and  commence  slashing  away  at  such  a  rate, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  now  in  another  place,  that  they 
shall  be  glad  to  take  more  heed  of  themselves  than  me. 
Would  the  time  were  come !  I  shall  rest  but  little  till  the 
fighting  commence.  Indeed,  I  be  ever  a  dreaming  of  the 
storming  of  towns,  the  taking  of  ships,  or  the  like,  whereof  I 
find  excellent  entertainment  in  hearing  of  the  clashing,  and 
groaning  and  shouting,  and  seeing  heads  flying  this  way,  and 
arms  that,  and  other  pleasant  pastime  of  the  same  sort,  that 
when  I  wake  and  find  I  have  killed  none,  I  be  monstrous 
down  at  heart  at  it." 

*'  Be  not  out  of  patience,  messmate,"  replied  the  veteran, 
*'  you  shall  take  your  own  course  in  time,  depend  on't.  There 
be  no  making  a  ship  sail  faster  than  she  will,  unless  per- 
chance you  shall  have  dealings  with  those  who  have  power 
over  the  elements,  which  I  take  to  be  both  dishonest  and  un- 
lawful." 

"  Think  you  there  be  any  such  ?"  inquired  the  boy,  earn- 
estly. 

*'  There's  no  doubt  on't,  messmate,"  replied  Simon  Main- 
sail ;  "  there  be  certain  old  hags  as  familiar  with  the  devil 
and  his  imps,  as  am  I  with  the  breech  of  this  gun.  And  hav- 
ing sold  themselves  body  and  soul  to  him,  they  be  allowed 
for  some  period  of  time  to  do  as  they  list;  to  command  what 
wind  shall  blow — raise  a  storm — sink  ships,  and  work  such 
mischief  as  they  have  a  mind  to  ;  and  if  you  put  not  a  horse- 
shoe on  the  mast,  or  carry  not  a  child's  caul  aboard,  it  be  a 
thorough  certainty  that,  when  these  witches  choose  it,  the 
ship  and  all  hands  shall  go  to  the  bottom." 

"  What  horrible  villany  !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring  ;  "  but 
melhinks  I  liave  knowledge  of  some  of  these  old  hags.  Hast 
heard  whether  any  be  ever  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  or  ride 
on  a  high  horse  between  two  panniers  of  eggs  ?  For  then  have 
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I  known  some  ;  and  exquisite  fine  fun  I  have  bad  of  liiem 
too."  And  then  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  remembrance  of 
how  he  had  served  the  two  old  women,  as  haili  been  already 
described. 

"  O'  my  life  it  be  no  laughing  matter,  if  you  have  angered 
any,"  remarked  the  gunner;  "they  be  desperate  in  the  doing 
of  some  terrible  mischief." 

'*  I  care  not,"  cried  the  boy  ;  "  I  warrant  you  I  will  give 
them  as  good  as  they  send,  be  they  ever  so  familiar  with  the 
devil  and  his  imps.  Indeed,  I  care  as  little  for  the  best  devil 
that  wears  a  head." 

"  Hush,  Harry,  it  be  exceeding  wicked  to  say  so  ;  how 
know  you  not  the  old  fellow  be  a  listening]" 

"  Let  him  listen  and  be  hanged  to  him,"  exclaimed  Harry 
Daring  fearlessly  ;  "  I  say  my  prayers  nights  and  mornings, 
and  therefore  will  I  take  heed  of  none  such.  By  Gog  and 
Magog,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  would  as  soon  kill  a  devil  as  a 
Spaniard,  they  be  both  such  thoroughgoing  villains." 

"  I  would  on  no  account  have  you  say  so,"  observed  the 
veteran,  looking  timidly  round  him  ; — for  though  brave  as  a 
lion,  he  was  as  superstitious  as  the  rest  of  his  class  ;  "  he 
be  ever  stealing  alongside  of  some  of  us,  and  give  us  a 
broadside  if  we  be  not  on  the  watch." 

"  Then  up  and  have  at  him  again,"  cried  the  boy,  quickly  ; 
"  it  be  not  t-he  part  of  an  honest  man  to  give  in  to  a  scurvy 
devil.  For  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  what  his  weapon  may 
be;  but  sword  or  dagger,  pistol  or  harquebus,  I  am  for  him 
at  any  time." 

"  *Slife  you  will  anger  me  if  you  go  on  so,"  exclaimed 
Simon  Mainsail,  with  a  countenance  somewhat  disturbed  ; 
"  it  be  as  easy  for  him  to  sink  this  ship,  as  for  me  to  walk 
the  deck.  Now  on  that  point  I  have  made  an  entry  in  my 
log,  which,  mayhap,  it  shall  do  you  good  to  know  of: — and 
this  be  it.  You  must  know  that  there  was  a  messmate  of 
mine  once,  by  name  Jack  Buntline,  who  was  just  such 
another  dare-devil  as  yourself,  only  he  had  been  launched 
many  years  before,  and  he  had  no  more  religion  in  him  than 
you  shall  find  in  a  shark's  belly.  Well,  he  was  always  a 
blowing  great  guns  about  what  monstrous  things  he  would 
do  with  the  arch  enemy  of  all  true  mariners,  if  perad venture 
he  could  have  the  weathergage  of  him  ;  and  he  often  said 
he  should  like  to  get  sight  of  the  devil  for  a  few  minutes  or 
so,  he  would  soon  make  him  mighty  glad  to  sheer  off.    Now 
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it  SO  happened,  that  one  night  whilst  he  was  upon  watch, ' 
something  he  had  got  in  the  hold  made  him  wonderful 
drowsy,  and  he  was  just  a  casting  of  his  anchor  in  snooze 
harbour,  when  he  felt  a  queer  sort  of  a  something  a  grappling 
of  him  on  the  lee  quarter;  at  the  which  he  opened  his  day- 
lights pretty  quickly,  and  there  he  saw  what  was  enough  to 
cast  him  on  his  beam  ends  in  no  time." 

"  And  what  did  Jack  Buntline  see  ?"  inquired  his  com- 
panion, unconcernedly. 

"  He  saw  Old  Nick  himself!"  replied  the  old  mariner,  with 
a  look  of  exceeding  horror  and  alarm  ;  "  there  he  stood  afore 
him  with  two  great  saucer  eyes  flashing  fire  and  smoke;  a 
huge  pair  of  horns  growing  out  of  his  head ;  a  long  tail  that 
hung  abaft,  with  a  sting  to  it ;  two  ugly  hoofs  instead  of 
feet ;  m.onstrous  claws,  by  way  of  hands ;  and  all  over  him 
flames  of  blue,  and  red,  and  yellow.  Now  Jack  hadn't  a 
word  to  throw  away  upon  a  dog;  he  was  as  dumb  as  a 
fish ;  he  hadn't  fight  enough  in  him  to  have  killed  a  cock- 
roach ;  but  he  sat  stern  on,  with  his  jaw-port  open,  and  his 
eyes  a  winking  at  the  rate  of  fifty  knots  an  hour.  There- 
upon Old  Nick  flew  upon  him,  blazing  away  like  a  fire-ship, 
and  was  for  taking  of  him  up  in  his  claws  ;  when  Jack  had 
sense  enough  to  mutter  a  bit  of  a  prayer  his  mother  had 
taught  him  when  he  was  a  baby — albeit  'twas  a  long  time 
since  he  had  been  on  his  marrow  bones  ;  and  at  that  Master 
Beelzebub  vanished  like  a  flash  o'lightning,  leaving  behind 
such  a  smell  of  brimstone  there  was  scarce  breathing  for  it. 
After  this  Jack  Buntline  made  no  more  boasting  on  that  head, 
as  you  may  suppose." 

"  For  all  that,  I  would  as  soon  kill  a  devil  as  a  Spaniard," 
said  Harry  Daring,  and  then  walked  himself  away,  to  have 
a  speech  with  his  true  friend,  Master  Francis. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  secretary 
were  pursuing  their  studies  quite  as  vigorously  as  if  they 
were  on  land  ;  for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  former  to  devote 
so  many  hours  a  day  to  his  books,  whether  he  were  on  se^^ 
or  on  shore ;  and  on  all  his  voyages  he  failed  not  to  take 
with  him  a  choice  collection  of  volumes.  From  this  habit  of 
his  Master  Francis  profited  much,  for  it  did  enable  him  to 
keep  storing  of  his  mind  with  useful  lore ;  and  the  con- 
versations he  was  ever  having  with  his  patron  were  usually 
of  that  instructive  character  which  was  the  most  fit  to  assist 
in  the  like  object.  Indeed,  Sir  Walter,  not  only  of  such  things 
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as  he  thought  properest  for  him  to  have,  helped  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  those  languages  as  seemed  the  profitablest  to 
learn ;  but  had  that  affection  for  him  as  to  encourage  him  in 
his  efforts  at  composition,  showing  where  lay  the  faults,  that 
they  might  be  corrected  ;  and  giving  him  such  commenda- 
tion as  looked  the  likeliest  to  make  him  renew  his  labours. 
Could  he  have  lost  all  thought  of  Joanna,  or  have  been  care- 
less upon  the  subject  of  his  birth,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  very  marvellous  comfort ; 
but,  despite  of  his  attempting  to  dismiss  the  subject  as  being 
unworthy  of  a  thought,  the  mercer's  daughter  would  ever 
be  foremost  in  his  contemplations  ;  and  he  would  at  last 
acknowledge  to  himself  it  was  pitiful — exceeding  pitiful,  she 
should  so  have  disappointed  his  expectations:  and  when  he 
got  a  thinking  of  his  reputed  father,  it  grieved  him  to  the 
heart  to  know  he  should  be  the  son  of  such  a  notorious  poor 
scoundrel  as  that  Holdfast. 

Sir  Walter  had  been  walking  with  him  on  deck,  as  was 
his  custom,  after,  what  was  considered  by  both,  the  business 
of  the  day  had  been  done,  and,  as  was  usual  with  them,  they 
were  discoursing  together  on  such  knotty  points  as  might 
chance  to  come  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  From  this 
there  came  to  be  some  talk  concerning  of  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  any  famous  manner  as  com- 
manders, which  was  ever  a  favourite  subject  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  though  with  his  secretary  there  were  divers  other 
matters  he  would  have  preferred  the  discourse  of 

"  Think  you  that  war  is  not  a  thing  in  some  degree  to  be 
lamented  of  all  true  Christians  1"  inquired  Master  Francis 
to  his  patron,  when  the  latter  had  finished  a  very  moving 
picture  of  damage  done  to  the  enemy  in  one  of  his  cam- 
paigns abroad.  "  Methinks  all  this  wasting  and  spoiling, 
this  burning  and  slaughtering,  is  after  all  nothing  better  than 
the  creating  of  so  much  misery  and  mischief,  of  which  the 
world  hath  already  such  store,  that  it  be  scarce  endurable  at 
times." 

"  Doubtless  warfare  is  attended  with  such  effects  as  must 
be  exceeding  distasteful  to  a  benevolent  spirit,"  replied  his 
patron ;  "  but  you  shall  scarce  find  one  good  without  having 
in  it  some  admixture  of  evil ;  and  among  evil  things  there 
shall  always  be  some  that  are  absolute  and  necessary ; 
nevertheless  have  they  an  especial  good  purpose.  War  is  a 
sharp  remedy  for  an  intolerable  disorder — it  raiseth  a  blister 
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and  createth  great  irritation  ;  yet  in  the  end  doth  it  remove 
the  inflammatoriness  of  the  parts  adjacent ;  and  the  peace 
which  followeth  is  the  state  of  health  that  treadeth  on  the 
heels  of  such  powerful  medicaments." 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  all  cause  for  quarrel  among  neigh- 
bour slates  cannot  be  done  away  with,"  observed  the  secretary. 

*'  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  all  disturbances  of  the  body  can- 
not be  done  away  with,"  answered  Sir  Walter.  "  The  learn- 
ed Cusanus  hath  it  '  Mundus  universus  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
Deus  explicalus' — the  world  universal  is  nothing  else  than 
God  expressed;  thereunto  would  I  add,  you  shall  see  in  one 
man  the  whole  world  in  a  small  compass  ;  for,  as  the  universe 
ehoweih  the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  in  one  man  appeareth  the 
universe  in  miniature.  There  is  in  him  strange  passions  and 
fierce  desires,  that  are  the  rebellions  of  the  flesh — pride  and 
ambitiousness,  the  very  tyrants  of  the  body  ;  and  jealousies 
and  revenges,  relentless  enemies  that  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  every  vein :  and  these  are  oft  the  workers  of  such 
strife  in  the  man  as  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the  world,  look 
where  you  will.  It  be  these  agencies  that  have  a  many  score 
of  times  set  the  mind  against  the  body,  or  stirred  one  mem- 
ber into  the  desire  of  overpowering  the  rest,  with  so  desperate 
an  opposition,  that  at  last  nothing  has  come  of  it  but  the  ab- 
solutest  rack  and  ruin  over  all.  Let  a  man  govern  himself  as 
well  as  he  may,  still  shall  something  or  another  internally  or  ex- 
ternally put  him  in  a  disturbance  either  with  himself  or  with 
others  :  so  let  a  state  be  ever  so  properly  ruled,  it  cannot  help 
upon  occasion,  avoiding  of  a  quarrel  either  among  its  ovv^n  par- 
lies, or  with  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  War,  therefore,  it  must 
not  be  expected  of  any,  can  ever  be  altogether  done  away  with  ; 
and  wars  against  the  enemies  of  one's  country,  or  for  the  hin- 
drance of  foreign  invasion,  in  my  opinion  is  as  lawful  an  oc- 
cupation as  any  man  could  be  engaged  in." 

*'  But  surely  the  warfare  of  the  mere  conqueror  hath  no 
excuse  for  it,"  observed  Master  Francis. 

"That  is  as  it  shall  happen,"  replied  Raleigh.  "  If  he 
shall  be  a  leader  of  barbarians  and  overrun  a  more  civilised 
slate,  perchance  he  shall  do  but  little  good,  unless,  as  it  hath 
come  to  pass  before  this,  the  conquerors  being  of  a  notable 
courageous  spirit,  mingling  with  the  conquered,  who  may  be 
luxurious  and  of  an  effeminate  heart,  produce,  in  a  future  ge- 
neration, a  people  having  the  valorousness  of  the  one  and 
the  greater  learning  of  the  other  mixed  into  one  harmonious 
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whole  ;  but  when  such  heroes  as  Alexander  ihe  Great  or  Ju- 
lius Caesar  carry  the  arts  and  arms  of  a  more  enlightened 
country  into  countries  rude  and  untaught,  they  shall  presently 
make  of  their  conquests  a  great  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they 
spread  abroad  the  superior  civilisation  they  possess  at  home. 
What  degree  of  good  followed  the  victorious  achievements  of 
the  son  of  Philip  none  can  say  with  any  great  exactness  of 
calculation,  but  that  they  were  entirely  unprofitable,  as  some 
would  assert,  will  I  never  believe.  It  is,  however,  more  no- 
torious, that  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons,  to  say  naught  of  other 
nations  that  were  possessed  of  the  Romans,  did  gain  exceed- 
ing advantage  by  the  dwelling  among  them  of  their  enlight- 
ened conquerors.  To  come  more  to  our  own  time,  the  con- 
quests of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  though  they  might  be  attended 
with  many  very  monstrous  cruellies,  produced  wonderful  ad- 
vantage in  increasing  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  making 
known  unto  us  kingdoms  whereof  the  skilfullest  geographers 
were  ignorant,  and  diffusing  among  a  heathenish  and  barba- 
rous people  some  insight  into  the  religion  and  the  arts  and  ihe 
sciences  of  a  nation  of  Christians'.  In  brief,  it  must  needs  be 
an  evil  indeed  that  hath  no  good  mixed  with  it — war  may  be 
considered  an  evil,  but  upon  proper  scrutiny  it  shall  be  found, 
except  upon  rare  occasions,  to  be  attended  with  such  advan- 
tages as  must  make  it  a  thing  necessary  to  the  maintaining  of 
the  world  in  healthiness." 

"Allowing  of  the  necessity  of  warfare,"  said  the  young 
secretary,  "  which  I  can  in  no  way  help  grieving  at,  it  doth 
appear  to  me  a  monstrous  sort  of  thing,  that  there  should  be 
companies  of  men  willing  to  leave  their  own  nation  and  take 
part  in  the  brawls  of  another.  Of  such  mercenary  soldiers  I 
think  they  deserve  but  little  respect  of  their  fellow-men.  They 
fight  not  for  their  country  but  for  their  hire  ;  and  perchance 
they  shall  care  nothing  against  whom  they  fight,  so  that  they 
be  well  paid  for  it." 

"  O'  my  life,  you  are  rather  hard  upon  them,"  exclaimed 
his  patron.  "  I  have  known  as  gallant  spirits  as  ever  breath- 
ed, which  were  such  as  you  have  disparagingly  spoken  of. 
Were  not  the  ten  thousand,  of  whose  exploits  Zenophon  hath 
given  so  marvellous  a  liistory,  of  this  kind?  And  surely 
none  could  behave  themselves  more  like  good  men  and  true. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  great  conveniency  when  one's  country  is  at 
peace,  and  there  be  no  employment  for  its  valorous  spirits, 
which  country,  for  lack  of  such,  may  become  so  ignorant  of 
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warlike  accomplishments  as  to  be  made  an  easy  prey  of  by 
some  other  state,  for  them  to  take  part  in  wars  abroad,  and  by 
such  means  improving  of  themselves  in  strategy  and  good 
soldiership,  as  to  make  of  them  all  the  more  valuable  when 
they  shall  return  home.  This  remindeth  me  of  something 
which  seemeth  a  little  to  the  purpose.  I  remember  me  when 
I  went  as  one  of  the  hundred  gentleman  volunteers  under  my 
kinsman,  Henry  Champernon,  sent  by  the  queen  to  assist  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  of  the  chiefest  amongst  them  was  one 
Colonel  Harquebus,  who  was  some  years  my  senior,  and  as 
proper  a  soldier  as  you  shall  find  any  where.  He  had,  before 
this,  served  in  the  Venetian,  and  in  the  Scottish  wars,  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  notable  reputation.  Indeed  I  do  believe  he 
cared  but  little  for  whom  he  fought,  so  that  the  cause  seemed 
to  him  a  good  one.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  had  gather- 
ed abundance  of  information  concerning  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  many  different  people  he  had  journeyed  among,  and 
few  were  so  familiar  with  their  different  ways  of  behaving  in 
the  field,  so  that  for  a  young  soldier  like  myself  there  could 
scarce  have  been  found  a  more  agreeable  companion. 

"  Our  intimacy  became  the  more  confidential  in  conse- 
quence of  our  families  having  been  very  friendly  for  many 
years,  their  lands  adjoining  each  other  in  Devonshire  ;  and 
seeing  me  in  some  delight  with  his  society,  he  did  give  me  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could.  Thus  it  was  I  ascertained  that  his 
mother,  who  I  knew  to  be  of  as  proud  a  nature  as  was  ever 
met  with,  being  importunate  that  he  should  marry  a  lady  of 
high  birth  and  great  fortune  in  those  parts,  for  whom  he  could 
have  no  liking,  he  chose  the  rather  to  go  to  the  wars,  where 
he  remained,  making  most  excellent  use  of  his  sword  wher- 
ever there  was  any  fighting  to  be  met  with,  or  improving 
himself  by  foreign  travel  as  I  have  said,  to  avoid  a  marriage 
he  so  much  misliked.  A  most  gallant  heart  had  Harquebus. 
Ever  foremost  in  danger,  he  would  seek  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  make  such  havoc  in  their  ranks  as  caused  him  to 
be  held  most  conspicuous  in  their  dislike  of  us.  The  Queen 
of  Navarre  had  oft  noticed  him  for  his  gallantry,  and,  with 
Admiral  Coligni  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  he  was  ever  an  es- 
pecial favourite. 

I  remember  well,  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  which  was  of  such 
great  disadvantage  to    our   cause — for  we   suffered   a  signal  , 
overthrow,   and   the   Prince   of  Conde   being  taken  prisoner 
of  the    Catholics,   was  treacherously  murdered   by  them  in 
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cold  blood — Harquebus  had  before  the  baule  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  enemy  to  fight  any  of  a  like  condition  with  himself,  and 
a  certain  Colonel  de  Bombardiere  did  answer  it.  He  was  as 
tall  and  proper  a  man  as  I  have  seen  in  my  lime,  and  reckoned 
the  completest  swordsman  in  France.  Now,  both  of  the 
combatants  were  well  esteemed  of  their  weapons,  therefore  it 
was  agreed  they  should  fight  with  swords  only  ;  and  each  was 
above  six  feet  in  height,  brave,  and  soldier-like.  After  there 
had  been  some  passes  between  them,  De  Bombardiere's  rapier 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  at  the  which  he  expected  instant  death  ; 
but  his  opponent  quickly  picked  up  the  fallen  weapon,  and 
presenting  him  the  handle  of  it,  merely  begged  of  hirn  to  be 
more  careful  in  his  hold.  Then  at  it  they  went  again,  but  the 
Frenchman  was  disarmed  sooner  than  at  first;  and  upon  the 
gelling  back  of  his  sword,  with  some  comment  upon  his  un- 
skilfulness,  he  was  so  nettled  that  he  rushed  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  more  heat  than  cautiousness,  and  thereupon  was 
run  through  the  body.  My  friend  also  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  battle  ;  but  his  valour  could  not  save  the  day. 

*'  Afterwards,  at  Moncontour,  when  we  suffered  a  like  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  did  be- 
have himself  most  valorously  during  the  fight,  killing  of  so 
many  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand  as  would  almost  seem 
incredible  to  tell  of,  and  in  the  retreat  so  conducting  of  him- 
self as  to  bring  upon  hirn  the  commendation  of  Count  Ludo- 
wick  of  Nassau,  to  whose  ability  and  generalship  we  who 
survived  the  day  were  indebted  for  our  safety.  Of  the  six 
years  I  sojourned  in  France,  endeavouring  to  perfect  myself 
in  the  military  art,  I  was  kept  in  constant  admiration  of  his 
great  bravery,  for  he  was  of  so  valiant  a  spirit  he  could  not 
rest  a  doing  of  nothing.  He  was  blunt  in  his  language,  and 
plain  in  his  apparel,  and  despised  all  who  were  not  of  the 
profession  of  arms  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  undertake  any  man's 
quarrel,  so  that  there  did  appear  to  him  no  injustice  nor  dis- 
honour in  it.  He  was  free  and  hearty  in  his  manners  upon 
general  occasions  ;  yet  have  I  come  upon  him  when  he  haih 
been  in  so  melancholy  a  mood  he  seemed  not  fit  society  for 
any.  Mayhap  this  was  on  account  of  his  mother  pressing  of 
him  to  return  to  England  to  accomplish  the  marriage  which 
she  was  so  intent  about;  but  I  liking  not  to  appear  inquisitive 
did  make  no  inquiry,  therefore  know  I  not  exactly  whether 
this  was  it  or  no. 

"  I  met  with  him  again  in  the  force  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
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sent  by  the  queen  to  assist  the  States  of  Holland  against  the 
power  of  Spain.  This  was  a  body  of  five  thousand  strong  in 
foot,  and  one  thousand  in  horse,  and  they  did  great  service  in 
the  Netherlands.  Of  these  none  distinguished  themselves 
more  nobly  than  did  Colonel  Harquebus;  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  right  famous  battle  of  Rimenant,  in  the  which 
we  gave  a  complete  overthrow  to  the  Spanish  army  under  tlie 
command  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
he  seemed  to  excel  all  his  former  efforts.  Before  the  battle 
we  were  joined  by  a  Scottish  force  under  Sir  Robert  Stuart, 
who  gave  us  excellent  assistance ;  but  it  did  so  happen  that 
coming  into  the  field  after  a  weary  march  on  a  sultry  day,  we 
straightway  took  oflT  our  armour  and  our  doublets  to  be  the 
more  at  our  ease,  and,  doubtless  to  the  wonderful  astonish- 
ment of  the  Spaniards,  fought  them  in  our  shirts  and  drawers. 
Now  it  be  out  of  all  questioning  that  the  success  of  that  day 
was  owing  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  enemy  were  attacked 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  volunteers,  for  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed their  determined  courage  and  great  discipline.  At  one 
time,  led  away  by  the  heat  of  tlie  conflict,  I  had  got  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  divers  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom, 
though  I  was  doing  of  my  best,  I  must  soon  have  been  cut 
down,  had  not  Colonel  Harquebus,  seeing  of  my  danger, 
dashed  in  among  them  with  so  absolute  a  furiousness,  that  I 
was  rescued  in  a  presently,  and  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
to  save  me  from  their  bloodthirsty  weapons. 

"Now  the  volunteers  that  did  assist  the  suffering  Hugue- 
nots, and  those  that  entered  into  the  service  of  the  States, 
though  they  were  what  you  have  called  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  spoke  so  ill  of  because  of  their  leaving  their  own  country 
to  share  in  the  conflicts  of  another,  were  as  honourable  men 
as  can  be  met  with  any  where;  and  my  friend  that  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  at  some  length  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class. 
For  my  own  part  I  think  it  no  disparagement  of  a  man,  but 
rather  showing  of  his  sense,  let  him  be  of  what  profession  he 
may,  if  that  there  shall  be  abroad  belter  opportunities  for  the 
studying  of  it  than  at  home,  he  seeketh  to  advance  his  know- 
ledge by  attending  of  a  foreign  school." 

"  I  deny  it  not,"  replied  Master  Francis,  '•  yet  would  I 
rather  that  all  men  should  seek  improving  of  themselves  in 
such  studies  as  give  no  provocation  to  anger,  than  be  earnest 
in  the  acquiring  of  such  skill  as  can  only  be  used  for  the 
slaughtering  of  their  fellow-creatures." 
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"  Every  truly  philanthropic  mind  would  say  amen  to  your 
wish,"  observed  Sir  Walter.  "  But  whilst  different  govern- 
ments have  different  religions,  the  people  of  one  will  in  some 
way  be  prejudiced  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  and  if 
such  prejudice  lead  not  to  a  war  between  them,  it  shall  con- 
tinue it  with  greater  fierceness  than  can  any  other  thing. 
There  are  a  many  hot-headed  zealots  who  seem  to  think  of 
their  Creator  as  but  another  Mars,  who  delighteth  only  in  san- 
guinary fields  ;  and  think  the  fittest  service  they  can  render 
him  is  the  slaughtering  of  as  many  as  they  can  of  such  as 
worship  him  not  after  the  exact  fashion  as  themselves.  St. 
Bernard  hath  justly  said,  '  Frustra  sperant  qui  sic  de  miseri- 
cordia  Dei  sibi  blandiuntur,' — they  hope  in  vain  who  in  this 
sort  flatter  themselves  with  God's  mercy." 

*'  But  what  became  of  Colonel  Harquebus  ]"  inquired  the 
secretary,  after  there  had  been  a  pause  of  some  few  minutes, 
for  he  had  listened  with  some  interest  to  Sir  Walter's  ac- 
count of  him. 

"  By  the  last  intelligence,  he  was  fighting  with  his  cus- 
tomary valour  against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  come  to 
assist  the  Leaguers  in  Bretagne,"  replied  Sir  Walter.  "  Yet 
I  marvel  somewhat  he  hath  not  returned  to  England  before 
this,  for  his  mother  hath  been  dead  these  ten  years,  and  the 
lady  she  was  so  eager  for  him  to  wed,  hath  long  since 
been  married  to  another ;  so  that  there  can  be  now  no  hin- 
drance to  his  coming  back ;  but  possibly  the  stirring  life  he 
hath  led  abroad  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  hath  grown  so 
accustomed  to,  that  he  could  not  put  up  with  the  quietness 
he  should  meet  with  at  home." 

"  Methinks  'tis  marvellous  strange  there  should  be  such 
a  fondness  in  one  man  to  seek  the  lives  of  his  fellows," 
observed  Master  Francis.  "  He  must  needs  be  but  of  a 
poor  spirit  who  will  not  do  battle  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country  when  they  are  intent  upon  her  disadvantage;  but 
of  the  sort  of  satisfaction  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  constant 
strife  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with,  I  know  not,  nor  wish 
to  know.  I  think  he  that  be  most  worth  the  respecting  is 
one  that  hath  ever  his  weapon  ready,  but  is  loath  to  draw  it 
save  upon  warrantable  grounds ;  and  employeth  his  leisure 
to  gain  such  knowledge  as  may  be  most  useful  to  mankind, 
whereof  he  shall  essay  to  make  it  profitable  by  the  writing 
of  books  and  the  like." 

"  If  all  were  to  write  books  there  should  presently  be  no 
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readers,"  replied  his  patron,  "  nor  can  all  have  that  inclina- 
tion for  study  that  will  lead  to  the  writing  of  books;  nor  can 
all  books  be  of  adv^antage  to  the  reader  when  he  hath  such 
in  his  hand.  However  it  doth  oft  happen  that  what  is  stu- 
pidly writ  shall  find  admirers;  or,  as  St.  Jerome  hath  it, 
*  Nullus  est  imperitus  scriptor,  qui  lectorem  non  inveniat,' — 
there  be  no  book  so  dull  but  it  shall  meet  with  a  suitable 
dull  reader.  You  should  quarrel  with  no  man  for  having 
his  taste  or  disposition  unlike  your  own ;  for  if  it  were  not 
for  the  infinite  diversity  of  likings  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world,  all  mankind  would  be  everlastingly  set  by  the 
ears  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  what  they  most  affect  to 
satisfy  so  great  a  number;  whilst  of  what  they  mislike  there 
should  be  nothing  but  a  monstrous  wastefulness  ever  a 
going  on,  because  there  is  not  one  who  careth  for  a  taste 
of  it." 

"  Had  I  my  will,  there  is  none  living  I  should  so  much 
desire  to  be  like  as  yourself,"  said  Master  Francis,  "  for  it 
must  be  manifest  unto  all  that  you  are  as  excellent  in  the 
most  admirable  scholarship  as  you  are  in  every  kind  of 
thing  necessary  for  the  statesman  and  commander." 

"  And  why  should  you  not  be  like  mel"  inquired  his  pa- 
tron kindly.  "  Do  as  I  have  done.  No  matter  how  many  and 
how  pressing  be  your  occupations  of  the  day,  give  but  five 
hours  to  sleep,  and  six  to  study,_and  you  shall  find  time,  as 
I  have,  for  the  acquiring  of  a  proficiency  in  such  matters  as 
some  think  me  perfect  in.  I  began  life  with  no  better 
advantage  than  yourself — scarce  so  much — for  when  I  went 
with  the  volunteers  into  France,  and  had  little  beside  my 
sword  to  help  me,  I  was  then  but  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  However,  by  doing  of  what  I  have  said,  and  throwing 
away  of  no  opportunity  for  honourable  advancement,  I  have 
become  what  I  am.     And  why  should  you  not  be  like  mel" 

His  secretary  did  hesitate  in  giving  him  an  answer,  and 
seemed  a  little  disturbed;  and  when  his  patron  repeated  the 
question  he  grew  more  embarrassed  in  his  countenance. 

"  Supposing  I  possessed  the  wondrous  talents  you  have 
shown,  which  cannot  be  imagined  a  moment,"  at  last  he 
observed,  with  a  manner  that  looked  as  if  he  were  ill  at 
ease,  "  my  birth  must  be  an  insurmountable  bar  to  my 
rising  above  what  your  goodness  hath  made  me." 

"  You  will  have  that  Holdfast,  then,  for  your  father !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Walter. 
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"  I  have  spoke  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject,"  replied  Master 
Francis,  "  and  he  hath  assured  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it." 

♦'  I  had  rather  it  had  been  otherwise  for  your  sake,"  said 
his  patron,  with  all  sincerity  of  heart;  then,  as  if  desirous  of 
changing  the  subject,  he  pointed  out  to  his  secretary  the 
little  bark  that  had  accompanied  the  Lion's  Whelp,  breasting 
the  waves  very  gallantly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  astern, 
with  all  her  sails  spread  out.  Both  watched  her  progress 
with  exceeding  interest,  for  truly  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
look  upon  so  small  a  ship — the  only  thing  visible  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  save  a  few  porpoises,  nearer  at  hand, 
sportively  tumbling  about — dancing  over  the  huge  billows 
as  lightly  as  a  rose-leaf. 

"  She  smacks  along  at  a  brave  rate,"  observed  Sir  Walter, 
"  seemingly  as  if  she  were  proud  of  the  adventurous  spirits 
she  carries.  Well,  they  be  noble  hearts,  sure  enough,  yet 
are  they  of  the  same  sort  of  stuflf  as  have  been  many  others 
since  the  days  of  Columbus,  who  boldly  dashed  through 
unknown  seas  in  vessels  of  no  greater  burthen." 

"  It  seemeth  to  me,  that  for  a  daring  spirit,  the  mariners 
of  England  bear  the  palm  from  all  others,"  remarked  the 
secretary. 

*'  That  do  they,  whether  in  the  fight  or  in  quest  of  adven- 
ture," replied  Raleigh. 

"  The  consideration  of  this  hath  put  me  upon  the  writing 
of  a  ballad,"  said  Master  Francis. 

"  'Tis  a  stirring  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
you  have  made  of  it,"  added  his  patron.  Upon  this  his 
young  companion  gave  a  paper  out  of  his  vest  (with  some 
modest  apologies  for  its  imperfectness),  the  which  Sir  Walter 
opening,  did  read  aloud,  as  followeth : 

**OId  Neptune  rules  no  more  the  ever  rolling  seas, 
And  from  their  ozier  beds  have  fled  the  Oceanides  ; 
And  despots  of  the  earth  that  sought  to  sway  the  waves, 
Though  they,  like  Xerxes,  flung  them  chains,  could  never  make 

them  slaves. 
The  mem'ry  of  the  ark  hath  vanished  from  them  now. 
And  unesteemed  the  Bucentaur  may  bare  her  golden  prow; 
Whilst  fearfully  to  port  the  Argosie  must  flee, 
For  the  Mariners  of  England  are  lords  of  all  the  sea  ! 

"  A  voice  that  pierced  the  world  was  shouted  from  the  isles 
Where  Phoebus  in  his  glory,  o'er  a  land  of  freemen,  smiles; 
The  Adriatic  heard,  and  started  at  the  sound, 
The  billows  of  the  Bosphorus  made  each  a  loftier  bound ; 
Far  o'er  th'  Atlantic  waste  that  voice  in  thunder  roars, 
And  now  the  vast  Pacific  sends  its  echoes  from  her  shores ; 
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And  every  Ocean  deep  cries  out,  •  Come  bow  the  knee, 
For  the  Mariners  of  Enerland  are  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea  !* 

i 
*•  No  more  shall  England's  foes  her  Island  throne  put  down,  V 

Since  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  have  proved  she  wears  the 

crown  ; 
No  more  Armadas  now  will  come  to  work  her  shame, 
Since  Howard  made  'th'  invincible'  to  wear  a  meaner  name  ; 
Nor  shall  her  gallant  ships  fear  all  the  power  of  Spain, 
Since  they  have  spoiled  the  Spanish  coast  and  swept  the  Spanish 

Main ; 
And  dread  of  foreign  rule  in  England  shall  not  be, 
For  the  Mariners  of  England  are  lords  of  all  the  sea  !" 


What  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  might  have  said  upon  the  ballad 
know  I  not,  for  just  as  he  had  finished  the  perusing  of  it, 
there  came  the  master  of  the  ship  to  him  on  pressing  business, 
and  returning  the  paper  to  Master  Francis,  he  did  give  up  his 
allenlion  entirely  to  the  other. 


i 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Aspusia.  He  has  a  cozening  face — 
You  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 

Ant.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp.  Why  then  'tis  well  enough.     Never  look  back, 
You  have  a  full  wind  and  a  false  heart,  Theseus. 
Does  not  the  story  say  his  keel  was  split. 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel  ? 

Ant.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so. 

Beaumont  amd  Fletcher. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 
I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basihsk ; 
I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor ; 
Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could  : 
And  send  the  wond'rous  Machiavel  to  school. 

SUAKSFEARE. 

m 

After  slaying  of  several  days  at  Teneriffe  without  being 
joined  by  any  of  his  ships,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Trinidad,  and  cast  anchor  at  a  Spanish  settlement 
called  of  the  colonists  Puerto  de  los  Espaiioles,  wheje,  to  his 
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great  joy,  he  found  a  part  of  his  squadron.  From  the  bay  the 
town  had  a  very  goodly  aspect,  being  of  some  size.  The 
houses  were  principally  those  of  the  natives,  and  were  built 
of  wood  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  with  trees  growing  among 
them  in  great  abundance,  lofiy,  and  of  marvellous  verdure. 
Some  buildings  there  were  of  the  Spaniards  of  a  more  stately 
sort;  and  the  country  round  about  seemed  exceedingly  invit- 
ing, stretching  here  and  there  into  green  pastures,  with  much 
diversity  of  rock,  and  wood,  and  mountain.  Of  natives  they 
saw  a  vast  number,  but  they  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
came  not  any  nigher  ;  but  at  the  landing-place  there  was  seen 
a  company  of  Spaniards  drawn  up  as  if  keeping  guard,  where- 
of were  some  stately  fellows  in  long  high-crowned  hats  with 
feathers  in  them,  carrying  of  famous  long  pieces  :  seeing  of 
the  strength  of  those  in  the  ships,  they  prudently  gave  them 
no  molestation.  Indeed  some  of  them  presently  got  into 
boats  and  came  on  board,  and  Sir  Waller  had  them  treated 
very  courteously  ;  went  amongst  them  himself,  giving  of  them 
a  plenty  of  wine  and  good  cheer,  of  the  which  having  been 
without  a  long  time,  it  made  them  exceeding  merry  in  a  small 
space,  and  he  talked  to  them  in  their  own  language  inquir- 
ingly of  Guiana — of  the  riches  thereof — and  of  the  bays  and 
passages  that  were  most  practicable  ;  making  it  appear  all  the 
while  that  he  cared  not  for  the  going  there,  being  bound  for 
tlie  English  colony  he  had  planted  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  sim- 
ple soldiers,  charmed  with  his  courtesy,  not  only  told  him  all 
they  knew,  but  all  they  had  heard  of,  one  eagerly  interrupting 
of  the  other  in  some  alluring  narration  of  the  wondrous  riches 
of  the  place. 

It  did  look  exceeding  picturesque  to  see  those  Spaniards 
grouped  about  on  the  deck,  some  a  sitting  where  they  could  ; 
one  or  two  lying  of  their  length,  resting  of  themselves  upon 
their  elbows ;  and  the  rest  lolling  wherever  they  might  find 
a  conveniency  ;  their  Spanish  habits  looking  soiled  and  worn  ; 
their  faces  swarihy,  with  peaked  beards,  long  muslachios, 
piercing  eyes,  and  curly  hair,  all  very  black;  every  man  arm- 
ed, yet  passing  of  the  wine-cup  from  one  to  another  with  as 
cheerful  a  spirit  as  if  such  a  thing  as  strife  had  gone  clean  out 
of  their  hearts  ;  and  Sir  Walter  standing  amongst  them,  whose 
princely  figure  and  noble  countenance  as  much  won  their  ad- 
miration as  did  the  liberality  of  his  spirit  as  evinced  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  doing  of  every  courtesy  that  could  make 
them  feel  at  their  ease,  the  whilst  he  was  dexterously  intent 

11* 
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upon  the  getting  of  such  information  as  might  be  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  hoped-for  conquest  of  Guiana.  Close  unto  his 
elbow  stood  Master  Francis,  apparently  somewhat  interested 
at  what  was  going  forward,  for  he  understood  the  language 
pretty  well,  and  he  was  describing  to  two  or  three  of  the  offi- 
cers what  was  said.  There  was  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers 
posted  about  the  ship  for  fear  of  any  sudden  treachery,  and 
the  mariners  were  looking  on  from  different  places  about  the 
deck  and  up  aloft,  as  if  with  some  distrust,  yet  with  a  singu- 
lar curiosity  of  their  visiters. 

A  little  apart  from  the  other  Spaniards,  leaning  against  a 
mast  by  which  he  was  partly  hid  from  Sir  Walter  and  those 
about  him,  stood  a  man,  evidently  from  his  long  black  habit,  a 
priest  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  His  figure  appeared  to  be  rather 
above  the  ordinary,  formed  in  a  mould  more  graceful  than 
bulky,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  of  it  under  the  ample  folds  of 
his  garment.  His  face  was  mostly  shaded  by  his  arms,  which 
were  against  the  mast,  but  above  them  two  large  dark  eyes 
peered  out  upon  Master  Francis  with  an  expression  so  fierce 
and  penetrating,  that  once  seen  it  was  not  possible  to  forget. 
Ever  and  anon  he  would  take  a  stealthy  glance  round  the  ship, 
doubtless  noticing  of  all  things  there,  if  he  thought  he  could 
do  so  without  being  observed  of  any  ;  but  if  he  saw  the  eyes 
of  one  upon  him,  he  would  on  the  instant  the  more  shade  his 
face,  and  seem  intent  only  upon  what  was  going  on  before 
him.  There  was  a  group  round  a  gun  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vessel,  at  some  distance,  but  not  far  enough  to  be  shut  out 
from  a  fair  view  of  these  proceedings,  and  it  consisted  of 
Harry  Daring,  Simon  Mainsail,  a  rough-looking  fellow  with 
proper  broad  shoulders  and  body  thick  and  short,  whose  right 
ugly  countenance  looked  none  the  handsomer  for  a  huge  scar 
across  the  face,  who  was  no  other  than  'J'om  Growler  the 
boatswain — as  surly  a  piece  of  goods  as  you  shall  see  any 
where — and  they,  with  divers  others  of  the  petty  officers, 
were  discoursing  about  the  strangers. 

"  Methinks  it  be  clean  contrary  to  all  rule  and  reason  to 
let  these  caitiffs  live,"  observed  Harry  Daring.  "  If  they  be 
the  monstrous  villains  they  must  needs  be  being  Spaniards, 
I  marvel  they  should  be  so  well  treated  of  us." 

'*  Hang  'em  !"  exclaimed  Growler  emphatically. 

"  Doubtless  our  commander  is  well  advised  of  their  true 
natures,"  said  the  old  gunner.  "  He  be  not  of  that  sort 
likely  to  venture  upon  a  strange  coast  without  taking  sound- 
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ings ;   and  mayhap  we  shall  find  profit  in  what  he  be  a 
doing  of." 

"  Mayhap  we  shan't,"  muttered  the  boatswain. 

"  At  least  they  seem  proper  men  enough  for  killing," 
added  Harry.  "  I  expected  not  to  have  found  such  tall  goodly- 
looking  fellows.  I  do  long  to  out  with  my  tool  upon  them, 
and  see  of  what  stuff  they  be  made  of" 

"  They  be  dogs  !"  cried  Tom  Growler. 

"  Despicable  papists  !"  exclaimed  one. 

"  The  very  cowardliest  villains  that  live  !"  added  another. 

"  Wretched  traitors  and  scurvy  rogues  !"  said  a  third  ; 
and  in  a  moment  nothing  seemed  too  vile  t*o  be  said  of  them 
by  any  there. 

"  They  say  the  devil  may  be  painted  blacker  than  he  is," 
remarked  Simon  Mainsail.  "  But  if  you  seek  to  paint  any 
of  these  villain  Spaniards,  depend  on't  you  shall  find  no  co- 
lour of  a  sufficient  blackness." 

"  Hang  'em !"  again  cried  the  boatswain,  in  the  very 
gruffest  voice  that  ever  was  heard. 

•'  By  Gog  and  Magog,  my  masters  ! — it  must  needs  be  a 
good  action  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  !"  exclaimed  Harry 
Daring  with  a  very  marvellous  earnestness.  "  Instead  of 
giving  of  them  good  cheer,  it  seemeth  to  me  the  best  thing 
they  should  have  is  no  other  than  cold  iron ;  and  I  for  one 
would  be  well  pleased  to  see  they  had  enough  of  it.  For 
mine  own  part,  I  think  it  be  quite  monstrous  that  these  our 
enemies  should  be  allowed  to  come  aboard  of  us,  each  man 
armed  as  if  ready  to  do  us  all  manner  of  hurt,  and  only 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  take  us  off  our  guard. 
How  villanously  familiar  they  be!  Some  lolling  in  this 
place,  and  some  in  that ;  and  jabbering  away  as  if  there 
was  either  sense  or  honesty  in  their  speech.  I  do  hugely 
suspect  those  who  cannot  speak  honest  English.  There  be 
no  good  in  them,  that's  a  sure  thing." 

"  Never  was  and  never  will  be,"  muttered  Growler. 

"But  mark  you  that  fellow  leaning  of  himself  against  the 
mast,"  said  the  boy  quickly,  as  he  pointed  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  figure  of  the  priest.  "  Hath  he  not  the  very  air 
of  a  skulker?  See  how  heathenishly  the  caitiff  stares  upon 
my  true  friend  Master  Francis.  Hang  m^e  !  if  he  don't  look 
as  if  he  meant  him  some  hurt.  O'  my  life!  if  I  knew  for 
certain  he  had  such  traitorous  thoughts  in  him  I  would  not 
rest  a  moment  ere  I  had  clove  him  to  the  chine." 
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"  I  have  seen  many  such.  He  be  a  priest,"  observed  the 
old  gunner. 

"  He  shall  be  just  as  like  to  the  devil,"  added  the  boat- 
swain gruffly. 

"  Priest  or  devil  it  matters  not !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring, 
seemingly  somewhat  moved.  "  His  looks  be  those  of  a 
murderous  villain.  And  see  how  he  hideth  his  face  !  May- 
hap he  hath  a  hidden  dagger  with  him,  and  shall  be  intent 
upon  springing  upon  my  friend  and  killing  him  outright 
before  he  can  be  saved  by  any.  By  Gog  and  Magog  ! — I 
will  have  at  him  ere  he  hath  time  to  do  it." 

"  Not  so  fast,  messmate !"  cried  Simon  Mainsail,  holding 
him  by  the  arm  as  he  was  hastening  away.  "  Seek  not  to 
do  a  man  damage  unless  you  have  better  warrant  for  it  than 
his  looks.  He  be  a  villain  Spaniard,  therefore  would  I  as 
soon  see  him  killed  as  look  at  him,  but  he  be  now  under  the 
protection  of  our  comniander,  who  could  not  help  but  be 
exceeding  angered  were  you  to  run  aboard  of  him.  I  like 
not  you  should  get  yourself  among  breakers.  Beside,  he  be 
but  a  scurvy  papist  priest,  and  it  be  in  no  way  in  the  nature 
of  such  craft  to  seek  danger  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  their 
getting  out  of.  I  will  venture  to  say  he  meaneth  no  harm, 
but  should  he,  it  be  quite  certain  he  dare  not  act  any." 

"  Let  him  go  hang  !"  muttered  Tom  Growler. 

Harry  Daring  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  where  he 
was ;  but  not  without  much  pressing  and  almost  forcible 
stopping  of  him  by  his  companions.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spaniards  seemed  more  and  more  pleased  with  their  re- 
ception, for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  allow  of  their  bartering 
for  linen,  a  thing  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 

"  And  is  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio  still  governor  of  this 
island?"  inquired  Sir  Walter  of  one  better  dressed  than  the 
others  who  stood  by  him. 

"  Ay,  Senor,"  replied  he. 

**  Perchance  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  his  residence,  for 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  before  I 
make  for  Virginia,"  added  Raleigh. 

"  Doubtless  the  Seiior  Gobernador  shall  be  found  at  the 
new  city  he  hath  called  Santo  Josef  de  Oruno,"  answered 
the  Spaniard. 

"  Can  I  have  any  guide  or  direction  as  to  finding  it "?" 
asked  the  other. 

"  The  padre  is  going  there,  Seiior  Capitaine,"  replied  the 
Spaniard. 
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"  What  padre  ?" 

••  Padre  Barlolome." 

*'  Have  you  left  him  on  shore  ?  Can  I  see  him  ?  I  should 
hold  it  in  everlasting  estimation  if  he  would  be  my  guide  to 
your  excellent  governor." 

"  There  is  the  padre,  senor." 

Sir  Waller  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  observed  the  Jesuit.  He  was  now  in  deep  abstract- 
edness, with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  crucifix  which  was  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  by  a  rosary  of  large  beads.  He  might 
be  nigh  upon  forty  years  of  age,  yet  a  face  of  so  mild  a  cha- 
racter, and  of  so  pious  an  aspect,  seemed  the  gazer  never  to 
have  met  before.  Mayhap  he  was  younger,  for  was  there  a 
freshness  in  his  countenance  that  persons  of  the  age  that  hath 
been  stated,  seldom  have  ;  and  the  flesh  looked  of  such  trans- 
parency as  may  rarely  be  met  with  save  in  those  of  younger 
years.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  certain  none  could  look  on 
him  without  being  possessed  in  his  favour  as  he  stood  up 
close  upon  the  mast,  his  saint-like  head,  perfectly  uncovered, 
bent  a  little  back,  showing  of  a  most  comely  neck,  and  his 
arms  raised  holding,  as  if  with  both  of  his  hands,  the  crucifix 
before  his  face,  while  his  lips  delicately  rounded  and  exceed- 
ing rich  in  colour,  were  parted  but  a  little,  as  if  in  the  very 
act  of  breathing  of  some  internal  prayer.  Sir  Waller  looked 
on  with  some  wonder  and  much  admiration  ;  Master  Francis 
also  was  surprised,  because  he  could  not  help  fancying  he  had 
seen  the  face  before,  yet  was  he  in  a  huge  puzzlement  to 
know  wliere — the  group  about  the  gun,  despite  of  their  pre- 
judices, were  awed  inlo  respect,  and  others  of  the  crew  ap- 
peared to  regard  him  with  a  like  feeling,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
all  of  a  sudden  began  crossing  of  themselves  and  saying  of 
their  prayers  with  as  perfect  a  zeal  as  ever  was  beheld  even 
amongst  Catholics. 

"  Salve,  Padre  Bartolome  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter  with 
much  reverence  as,  after  a  long  pause  which  seemed  not  like 
to  have  an  end,  he  approached  the  ecclesiastic. 

"  Benedicte,  my  son  !"  replied  a  voice,  the  softest  and 
richest  he  had  ever  heard.  Still  the  eyes  were  not  moved 
from  the  crucifix. 

•'  You  speak  English  then,  father,"  said  Raleigh,  and  not 
without  some  astonishment. 

"  Thou  hast  heard,"  answered  the  priest,  without  the  mov- 
ing of  a  muscle. 
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"  I  would  gladly  havo  speech  with  you,  reverend  sir, 
if  you  could  for  a  few  minutes  favour  me  with  your  alien- 
lion." 

"  At  the  concluding  of  my  devotions,  which  are  now  nigh 
unto  the  finishitior,  I  shall  be  at  thv  service." 

Sir  Waller  Raleigh  waited  with  an  exemplary  patience,  em- 
ploying of  himself  in  more  closely  examining  the  appearance 
of  the  Padre  Bartolome  ;  but  upon  the  very  closest  scrutiny 
he  detected  nothing:  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
shake  the  favourable  impression  the  first  sight  of  him  had  cre- 
ated. 

•'  Is  there  aught  a  poor  son  of  the  church  can  do  to  serve 
thee  ?"  inquired  the  priest  at  last  in  such  mild  accents,  and 
with  so  benevolent  a  look,  that  the  other  was  charmed  with 
him. 

"  Being  in  these  parts,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  methinks  I 
should  be  wanting  in  proper  courtesy  were  I  not  to  seek  to 
pay  my  respects  to  your  illustrious  governor,  Don  Antonio 
de  Berrio,  to  whom  I  have  heard  you  are  bound.  If  it  is  not 
asking  too  much  at  your  hands,  reverend  sir,  I  should  esteem 
it  of  you  m.ightily,  would  you  be  my  guide  and  messenger 
unto  him.  1  am  about  to  sail  for  my  colony  in  our  new  ter- 
ritory of  Virginia,  but  I  should  be  loath  to  go  till  I  had  seen 
one  whose  excellent  merit  hath  been  so  much  bruited  abroad.'* 

The  ecclesiastic  kept  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  speaker 
with  an  attentiveness  that  made  him  feel  he  was  before  one 
who  could  look  through  the  eyes  into  the  heart;  but  he  was 
not  of  the  sort  to  shrink  from  such  an  ordeal. 

"  It  giveih  me  pleasure  to  know  I  can  be  of  use  to  thee, 
my  son,"  replied  the  padre,  with  the  same  kindliness  of  man- 
ner as  at  first.  "  And  his  excellent  lordship  will,  I  doubt  not 
at  all,  be  in  a  marvellous  delight  to  make  thy  acquaintance, 
for  he  haih  ever  been  well  inclined  to  receive  with  a  proper 
honour  all  creditable  navigators  that  stop  at  his  ports.  I  am 
but  an  indiflferent  judge  if  each  be  not  greatly  admired  of  the 
other.  It  will  be  but  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  the  shore 
to  make  such  scanty  preparations  as  will  suflfice  me  for  my 
departure,  when  I  will  embark  in  this  ship  and  bring  with  me 
one  who  shall  pilot  thee  to  our  new  city,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Most  High  :  a  Dios^  my  son  !"  so  saying,  the  priest  look 
his  leave  wiih  a  respectful  inclination  of  his  head,  and  Sir 
Waller,  all  courleousness,  at  the  finding  him  of  so  obliging  a 
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spirit,  saw  him  enter  the  boat  with  his  companions  and  regain 
the  shore. 

The  good  ship,  the  Lion's  Whelp,  had  scarcely  been  clear- 
ed of  her  visiters,  when,  as  her  gallant  commander  was  speak- 
ing to  his  secretary  concerning  of  some  private  matters,  up 
comes  to  him  Harry  Daring. 

"  Well,  Harry,  what  want  you?"  inquired  Sir  Waller. 

^'  Want  to  go  ashore,  an'  it  please  you,''  replied  the  boy. 

"  Want  to  go  ashore  !"  exclaimed  his  patron  in  a  conside- 
rable surprise.  "  Tfaiih  that  is  a  marvellous  want  of  a  sure 
thing,  considering  that  you  would  go  among  enemies,  and  as 
like  as  possible  get  your  throat  cut  for  your  painstaking.  I 
pray  you  tell  me,  what  want  you  to  go  ashore  for  ?" 

*'  To  kill  a  Spaniard,  an'  it  please  you,"  answered  Harry 
Daring,  with  as  mucli  unconcern  as  if  it  was  but  an  ordinary 
sort  of  thing.     Sir  Waller  could  not  restrain  his  mirih  at  iliis. 

"  You  are  indeed  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  possess  an  infinite 
lack  of  discretion,"  at  last  he  observed.  "  Why  you  stand 
not  an  atom  of  chance  at  the  killing  of  a  Spaniard,  should  you 
go  ashore,  for  you  could  not  help  but  get  shot  ere  you  could 
well  land." 

*'  Indeed  and  if  they  can  they  may,"  replied  the  boy  care- 
lessly, *'  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  would  allow  of  a  paltry  Spa- 
niard shooiing  me.  An'  it  please  you  to  let  me  go  ashore  by 
myself,  if  1  kill  not  one  or  two  at  least,  I  will  ask  not  to  go 
again." 

"  Quite  preposterous,  Harry,"  said  Sir  Walter,  in  an  ex- 
cellent good  humour. 

"  An'  it  please  you,  I  am  quite  sick  for  the  killing  of  a 
Spaniard,"  added  Harry  Daring,  with  a  dejected  look,  and 
with  a  more  earnest  voice.  "  I  have  clean  lost  mine  appetite, 
I  lack  sleep  wonderfully,  I  care  not  for  one  thing  more  than 
for  another,  I  be  in  a  most  woful  taking  ;  and  I  shall  break  my 
heart  an'  I  do  not  kill  a  Spaniard  straight." 

"  In  truth,  you  are  in  a  very  piteous  way,"  exclaimed  his 
patron,  quite  amused  at  the  boy's  impatience  to  be  at  his 
enemies ;  and  then  added  in  a  kinder  voice,  "  Restrain  your 
eagerness  awhile,  Harry,  and  mayhap  you  shall  have  the 
opportunity  you  seek:  but  at  present  it  cannot  be.  Attend 
to  your  duties.  When  the  time  comes,  if  you  distinguish 
yourself  as  I  hope  of  you,  I  will  see  that  you  shall  be  pro- 
perly rewarded  for  it." 

Harry  Daring  was  turning  away  looking  monstrous  dis- 
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consolate  at  what  he  considered  to  be  his  exceeding  ill  for- 
tune; but  stayed  at  the  voice  of  Master  Francis. 

"  Can  you  say  naught  in  thankfulness  unto  Sir  Walter 
for  his  goodness  to  you  1"  inquired  he. 

"  Indeed  I  be  wonderful  thankful,"  replied  the  boy,  yet  in 
his  countenance  looking  nothing  of  the  kind,  "  more  espe- 
cially for  showing  of  so  generous  a  spirit  unto  you  who  hath 
been  to  me  the  truest  of  true  friends ;  but  would  he  have  the 
bountifulness  to  allow  of  my  swimming  ashore,  for  I  need 
not  a  boat  or  care  for  a  companion,  carrying  with  me  only 
a  pistol  or  two  and  my  rapier,  1" — 

"  Sir  Walter  hath  already  told  you  his  commands  on  that 
head,"  said  Master  Francis,  in  some  seriousness,  interrupting 
of  him,  "  it  is  not  acting  a  good  part  to  moot  the  matter  again, 
and  I  shall  have  great  cause  to  be  vexed  with  you  if  you 
make  angry  one  who  hath  done  you  such  true  service." 

At  this  Harry  Daring  said  nothing,  for  he  always  had  paid 
most  extreme  attention  to  what  was  said  of  the  other,  but 
presently  moved  slowly  away.  In  a  short  time,  howev^er,  it 
appeared  as  if  all  trace  of  his  disappointment  had  vanished 
utterly,  for  having  dared  some  of  the  nimblest  of  the  mari- 
ners to  follow  him,  he  rapidly  ascended  the  yards,  and  after 
leaping  and  scrambling  along  the  rigging  like  a  very  wild 
cat,  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  he  at  last  got 
himself  up  to  a  point  so  high,  and  a  place  so  fearfully  dan- 
gerous, that  his  companions  halted  below  with  dread  and 
wonder,  and  would  come  anigh  him  on  no  account,  whilst 
he  continued  to  shout  to  them  all  manner  of  taunts  and  bra- 
vadoes, and  played  such  tricks  as  proved  he  felt  himself 
quite  at  his  ease. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  said  nothing  to  either  of  the  young 
friends  after  Master  Francis  spoke,  but  he  had  listened  and 
observed  the  two  with  a  deep  and  lively  interest. 

"  O'  my  life  this  barber-chirurgeon  is  as  famous  a  little 
desperado  as  ever  I  saw,"  observed  he  to  his  secretary.  "  He 
bids  fair  to  be  of  some  note,  but  his  too  great  hastiness  must 
be  put  down,  or  he  must  needs  be  his  own  destruction  before 
he  is  much  older." 

"  I  have  feared  that  often,  and  have  checked  him  as  much 
as  I  could,"  replied  Master  Francis,  "  but  he  hath  always 
been  of  this  humour  after  any  sort  of  danger  or  mischief, 
which  he  seeketh  entirely  heedless  of  consequences,  and 
merely  for  the  kind  of  sport  he  findeth  in  it.  At  present  and 
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for  some  time  past,  the  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  danger 
of  actual  warfare  hath  so  excited  him  that  he  can  scarce  con- 
tain himself  Still,  however  mischievously  inclined  he  may 
t>e,  it  is  ever  from  sheer  thoughtlessness.  Although  his  tricks 
have  often  been  to  the  great  loss  of  some  one  or  another,  he 
hath  not  an  atom  of  malice  in  his  heart.  He  cannot  see  any 
wrong  in  what  he  doth,  let  it  be  ever  so  full  of  harm ;  every 
thing  of  the  kind  to  him  appeareth  only  to  be  '  exquisite  fine 
fun!'  and  that  seemeth  sufficient  excuse." 

"He  wanteth  only  a  little  disciplining,"  said  his  patron, 
"  he  must  be  got  out  of  that  recklessness,  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  no  great  difficult  matter  as  he  gets  older  ;  and  then 
his  valorous  spirit  will  carry  him  forward  wherever  he  goes. 
But  what  thought  you  of  the  Padre  Bartolome  1" 

"  He  seems  exceeding  pious,"  remarked  the  secretary. 

"  Few  are  what  they  seem,"  replied  the  other.  "  Piety  is 
a  cloak  that  appeareth  to  fit  all  who  wear  it,  and  beateth 
every  thing  for  excellence  in  the  hiding  of  defects;  and 
though  I  was  somewhat  impressed  v/ith  the  padre's  spiritual 
countenance  and  benevolent  manner,  I  now  do  suspect  that 
when  religion  is  made  such  a  display  of  as  was  apparent  in 
him,  it  is  but  the  cloak  I  have  stated;  and  concealeth  some- 
thing which  requireth  so  to  be  hid.  I  shall  watch  hira 
well." 

"  At  the  first  it  did  strike  me  I  had  seen  him  before,"  ob- 
served Master  Francis,  "  but  as  I  cannot  bring  to  my  mind 
under  what  circumstances,  methinks  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

"  Doubtless  you  have,"  answered  Sir  Walter.  "  It  can 
scarce  be  possible  that  you  have  met  before.  But  see — the 
boat  is  putting  off  with  him." 

Sure  enough  the  priest  was  seen  standing  up  with  his 
hands  clasped,  as  the  boat  left  the  land,  with  his  face  towards 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  now  kneeling  in  a  confused  crowd 
on  the  shore,  as  if  sharing  in  his  parting  benediction,  and 
supplicating  of  Heaven  for  his  prosperous  voyage.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes  the  Padre  Bartolome  came  on  board 
the  Lion's  Whelp,  bringing  with  him  a  dark-complexioned 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  fisherman. 

"  With  God's  good  help  I  am  here  to  fulfil  my  promise," 
said  the  padre,  as  he  annroached  Sir  Walter ;  "and  here 
have  I  brought  with  me  honest  Tobias,  who  of  all  men  here- 
abouts knoweth  best  the  navigation  of  this  island." 
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"  T  am  infinitely  beholden  to  you,  reverend  Sir,"  replied 
Raleigh;  then  turning  to  the  other,  inquired, — "You  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  my  friend?" 

"  Ay,  Senor,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  sulky  look  yet 
taking  off  a  rusty  old  hat,  and  making  an  obeisance  nearly 
to  the  ground. 

"  And  can  undertake  to  conduct  a  ship  safely  to  your  new- 
city  Santo  Josef  de  Oruiio "?" 

"  Ay,  Senor,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  repeating  the  genu- 
flexion. 

"  Take  the  helm,  then ;  and  if  your  performance  be  as 
good  as  your  promise,  doubt  not  of  receiving  a  handsome 
recompense." 

"  Ay,  Seiior,"  repeated  the  pilot,  making  a  more  profound 
bow  than  either  of  the  preceding;  and  straightway  went  to 
fulfil  his  mission,  as  orders  were  given  to  weigh  anchor.  All 
the  vessels  being  now  in  full  sail,  Sir  Walter  was  walking 
the  deck  in  company  with  the  Jesuit. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio  is  governor  of 
the  right  famous  province  of  Guiana,"  observed  Raleigh. 

"  Unquestionably  is  he,  my  son,"  replied  the  priest.  "  He 
hath  ever  been  a  dutiful  child  of  the  true  church,  and  the  vir- 
gin hath  favoured  him  as  he  deserveih.  He  married  a  kins- 
woman of  the  illustrious  Quesada,  the  conqueror  of  the  Neuvo 
Reyno  de  Grenada,  and  by  the  will  of  that  hero,  confirmed 
by  a  royal  grant,  hath  become  governor  of  Guiana,  inclusive 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoco." 

♦'  'Tis  a  most  notable  fine  government,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter,  "  and  one  that  could  not  be  placed  in  fitter  hands  than 
in  those  of  so  noble  a  gentleman.  Methinks  a  space  so  great 
must  require  a  vast  force  of  soldiery  for  its   proper  security." 

"  Doubtless  it  doth,  my  son,"  answered  the  padre  ;  "  but 
I  see  but  liitle  occasion  for  soldiery,  the  governor  being  so 
much  beloved  of  the  natives." 

"It  delighteth  me  to  hear  that  said  of  him,"  remarked  his 
companion.  "  I  suppose  he  hath  a  garrison  at  this  new  city 
of  his,  and  if  he  feareth  not  an  attack  it  need  not  be  of  any 
great  strength." 

"  In  truth  no,  my  son,  for  he  might  do  without,  and  no 
harm  come  of  it,"  said  the  priest. 

During  this  questioning  and  replying,  the  two  kept  ever 
and  anon  eyeing  of  each  other's  countenances  as  intently  as 
they  might,  without  exciting  of  any  particular  observation. 
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"Surely  your  pilot  is  bringing  the  ship  too  close  to  the 
rocks,"  siuidenly  exclaimed  Sir  Waller,  as  lie  noticed  ihe  gra- 
dual approximation  of  his  vessel  to  a  very  dangerous  shore. 

*'  He  is  reckoned  marvellous  skilful  in  the  conveying  of 
ships  about  the  island,"  replied  the  padre.  "  If  I  had  not 
been  well  assured  of  his  fitness,  I  would  on  no  account  have 
recommended  him  unto  thee." 

At  this  time  Raleigh  having  cast  his  eyes  around  about  the 
deck,  met  several  anxious  faces  turned  towards  him,  many  of 
whom  were  his  most  experienced  mariners,  and  it  did  appear, 
by  their  uneasy  and  gloomy  looks,  that  they  suspected  some 
treachery.  He  gazed  steadily  on  the  padre  ;  but  the  same 
calm  and  holy  countenance  beamed  upon  him  as  had  so  im- 
pressed him  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  scarce  possible  for 
any  one  to  distrust  so  saintlike  a  face:  but  Sir  Waller  did  dis- 
trust him.  Nevertheless  he  saw  he  had  a  difficult  game  to 
play,  and  in  his  own  noble  features  exhibited  no  alarm. 

"  Methinks  ihis  Tobias  cannot  be  so  well  skilled,  padre,  as 
hath  been  represented  to  you,"  observed  he.  "  Doubtless 
your  good  nature  has  been  imposed  on." 

"  Nay,  'tis  impossible  any  should  have  dared  deceive  me, 
my  son,"  answered  the  priest  ;  "  I  am  convinced  of  his  trust- 
worthiness, and  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  in 
good  lime  be  safe  at  our  destination." 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  walk  with  me  into  my  cabin  ?"  in- 
quired Raleigh,  very  courteously. 

"  I  thank  ihee,  my  son  ;  I  am  well  enough  where  I  am," 
replied  ihe  Padre  Barlolome,  as  if  inclined  to  stay  where  he 
was. 

"  Nay,  padre,  I  can  hear  of  no  denial,"  added  the  other, 
laying  hold  of  him  by  the  arm.  "  It  is  necessary  you  should 
have  some  refreshment." 

*'  'Tis  a  strict  fast  with  me,  my  son,"  answered  the  eccle- 
siastic, holding  back,  as  it  were. 

"  But  I  have  matter  of  moment  for  your  private  ear,  Padre 
Bartolome,"  said  his  companion,  more  earnestly,  as  he  still, 
in  a  very  friendly  manner,  forced  him  along.  The  priest  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  scarce  help  himself,  did  as  he  was  de- 
sired, and  they  left  the  deck  together,  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world. 

"  I  pray  you  be  sealed,"  ex(;laimcd  Sir  Walter  to  the  Jesuit, 
as  they  entered  the  cabin,  and  then  suddenly  added,  as  if  in  a 
wonderful  surprise,  "  O'  my  life  I  have  forgotten.     Excuse 
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me,  padre,  a  brief  space — I  will  return  anon."  He  then  left 
the  cabin,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and  hastily  returned  to 
the  deck.  Padre  Bartolome  looked  as  though  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, and  his  large  dark  eyes  flashed  glances  of  a  different 
sort  to  those  that  lately  had  given  to  his  countenance  so  reli- 
gious an  aspect.  He  gazed  out  of  the  window,  and  noticed 
how  closely  the  ship  was  approaching  the  rocky  coast.  At 
this  he  smiled  ;  but  the  smile  had  a  very  devilish  malice  in  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  taken  up  with  what  hath 
just  been  described,  Harry  Daring  was  seen  as  if  stealthily 
approaching  the  man  at  the  helm. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  can  you  fight?"  exclaimed  he  to  the 
pilot.  The  Spaniard  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was  who  ad- 
dressed him  ;  and  observing  that  it  was  no  other  than  a  boy, 
merely  scowled  at  him,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Come  give  us  none  of  your  black  looks.  Master  Dingey,'* 
cried  the  other,  "  I  heed  not  any  such,  1  promise  you.  You 
be  the  first  villanous  Spaniard  I  have  had  speech  with,  and  if 
you  are  in  the  humour,  I  would  fain  meet  you  whenever  there 
shall  be  a  fitting  occasion;  and  I  care  not  how  soon,  with 
sword  and  pistol,  or  any  other  honourable  weapon  ;  and  I 
mean  not  to  leave  you  till  I  have  killed  you  outright." 

The  man  stared  at  Harry  Daring  with  a  fierce  and  malicious 
expression  ;  for  though  not  knowing  a  word  of  what  was  said, 
he  might  gather  from  the  undaunted  looks  of  the  boy  that  he 
meant  him  no  good  ;  and  then,  in  a  deep  gruff  voice,  mut- 
tered the  word  "  herege,"  which  was  calling  him  a  heretic — 
a  most  hateful  and  contemptuous  appellation  in  the  eyes  of 
any  Catholic. 

"  You  are  a  very  absolute  villain  and  coward,  Master  Jack 
Spaniard  ;  or  when  one  comes  unto  you  with  a  civil  challenge, 
you  would  answer  me  in  honest  English.  I  shall  feel  a  mar- 
vellous comfort  in  ridding  of  the  earth  of  so  thorough  a  scurvy 
rogue." 

To  this  the  other  answered  only  by  calling  of  him  diablo, 
meaning  devil,  and  grinding  his  teeth  at  him. 

"By  Gog  and  Magog!"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  raising 
of  his  voice  and  regarding  the  pilot  with  famous  angry  looks, 
"  if  you  answer  me  not  in  honest  English,  I  will  give  you  a 
clout  of  your  knave's  pate."  And  thereupon  he  shook  his 
fist.  Then  the  brow  of  the  Spaniard  grew  blacker  than  ever, 
and  putting  of  his  hand  into  his  vest,  he  showed  a  dagger, 
making  a  significant  nod,  and  muttering  in  Spanish  that  he 
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had  a  mind  to  stab  liim  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Harry  Daring 
catch  sifflit  of  the  blade  than,  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  bent 
down  his  head,  and  making  of  it  a  sort  of  battering  ram,  gave 
the  man  unexpectedly  so  vigorous  a  poke  in  the  stomach  that  it 
seemed  to  have  sent  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  after  stag- 
gering back  a  few  paces,  he  fell  so  heavily  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
that  the  dagger  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand.  In  the  next  in- 
stant Harry  was  upon  him,  and  then  commenced  a  most  fu- 
rious tusselling  between  the  two.  The  Spaniard  cursing, 
grinding  of  his  teeth,  and  clutching  of  him  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  the  boy,  who  seemed  as  strong  as  a  young  lion,  abusing 
him  for  a  villain,  and  ever  and  anon  hitting  of  him  such  hearty 
cuffs  as  was  evident  he  liked  not  at  all. 

This  could  scarce  go  on  without  attracting  attention.  In- 
deed, no  sooner  was  Harry  Daring  seen  to  rush  upon  the 
pilot,  than  all  within  notice  of  it  came  crowding  to  the  spot, 
some  hanging  by  the  rigging,  others  clambering  to  wherever 
they  might  get  a  place  to  stand  on,  and  all  cheering  and  en- 
couraging of  Harry  as  much  as  they  could.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  hastening  to  interfere,  but  it  came  to  a  stop 
much  sooner  than  was  expected,  for  the  Spaniard  having 
regained  his  legs  rushed  like  a  furious  mad  beast  upon  his 
youthful  adversary,  who,  stooping  as  he  came,  sent  his  head 
between  the  other's  legs,  and  putting  forth  all  his  force,  gave 
him  a  jerk  that  pitched  him  on  his  head  behind  him,  where 
he  lay  stunned  for  some  minutes.  At  this  moment  the  voice 
of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  was  heard  giving  orders  to  put  the 
ship  about ;  the  men  returned  to  their  duties  ;  the  necessa- 
ry alterations  were  made  in  the  sails  ;  an  experienced  mari- 
ner was  placed  at  the  helm  ;  and  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  or  less  the  good  ship  the  Lion's  Whelp  was  seen 
retracing  of  her  way  to  the  place  she  had  lately  left. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sir,  be  appeased ;  he  is  come  to  humble 
Himself  in  spirit,  and  to  ask  your  patience. 
If  too  much  zeal  hath  carried  him  aside 
From  the  due  path. 

Bes  Jowsojr, 

Nay,  then,  I  am  betrayed, 

I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 

Beavmoxt  and  Fletgheb. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch; 
"Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  at  night; 
And  have  is  have  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off ;  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 

Shakspzake. 

It  was  with  exceeding  astonishment  that  Padre  Bartolome 
observed  the  ship  receding  from  the  shore.  He  began  to 
feel  a  little  uneasy  at  his  own  situation,  and  paced  the  cabin 
floor  with  hasty  strides,  and  with  wild  malignant  glances. 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  footstep  close  at  hand, 
he  hurriedly  sunk  down  on  his  knees,  and  began  praying 
with  wonderful  earnestness. 

"  I  have  tarried  not  a  moment  longer  than  I  could  help. 
Padre,"  courteously  exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  he 
entered  at  the  door. 

"  I  have  not  missed  thee,  my  son,"  replied  the  ecclesiastic, 
after  he  had  risen  from  the  ground. 

"  But  a  strange  accident  had  fallen  out  that  had  like  to 
have  kept  me  longer,  had  I  not  done  what  I  have,"  continue 
ed  Sir  Walter.     "  But  sit  you,  good  Padre,  sit,  I  pray  you." 

"  I  hope  nothing  ill  hath  happened,"  observed  the  priest, 
as  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  other. 

"  O'  my  faith  !  it  might  have  been  of  great  detriment  to  us 
all,"  answered  Raleigh  ;  "  for  upon  my  getting  upon  deck 
the  whole  ship  was  in  a  perfect  confusion  and  uproar.  I 
knew  not  the  exact  rights  of  it,  for  every  one  I  have  spoke 
to  seemeth  to  have  a  different  account  of  the  matter.  But  it 
appears  that  your  pilot  and  one  of  my  people  had  som.ehow 
or  other  got  to  giving  of  each  other  ill  language,  and  Tobias 
drawing  his  dagger  upon  the  otiier,  they  presently  fell  to 
blows,  in  which  the  former  being  cast  headlong  very  heavily 
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upon  the  ground,  received  such  a  fall  that  for  the  time  being 
it  knocked  all  sense  out  of  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
mishap  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn  the  ship  about,  and  make 
for  the  place  whence  we  came,  for  I  could  no  longer  allow 
of  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew  being  entrusted  to  one 
who  seemeth  of  so  hasty  a  temper  :  and  indeed  I  am  ex- 
ceeding anxious  to  get  him  back  with  a  whole  skin,  for  he 
hath  made  all  my  people  so  incensed  against  him  that  I  ex- 
pect if  he  be  not  removed  away  straight  he  will  suffer  for  it. 
I  am  sorely  vexed  at  this,  for  that  it  will  delay  my  long- 
desired  interview  with  your  honourable  governor." 

"  Indeed,  'lis  much  to  be  regretted,  my  son,"  answered  the 
Padre  Bariolome,  regarding  his  companion  with  one  of  his 
most  searching  glances.  "  Tobias  deservelh  lo  be  well  cen- 
sured for  behaving  of  himself  so  badly.  Alack!  it  doili  make 
my  heart  ache  wonderfully  to  observe  how  prone  to  strife,  are 
the  children  of  one  Father.  What  vile  thing  can  there  be  in 
hnman  nature  that  preventeth  the  whole  world  living  as  they 
ought  in  a  universal  brotherhood  ?  I  have  strove  early  and 
late  to  destroy  that  halefulness  one  of  another  which  leadeth 
men  into  such  riotous  turmoils  ;  yet  it  hath  availed  me  but 
little.  In  vain  preached,  in  vain  prayed  for  the  removing  of 
their  quarrelsomeness.  Ever  have  I  gone  amongst  them  on 
missions  of  peace  and  charity,  yet  have  I  seen  of  my  labours 
no  belter  ending  than  war  and  bloodshed.  Oh,  ^ladre  de 
Dios  !"  continued  the  priest,  lifting  up  his  brilliant  eyes  to  the 
ceilinff,  and  raisino-  of  his  voice  to  a  lone  of  greater  excite- 
ment.  "  Pluck  from  our  sinful  hearts  these  hateful  passions, 
that  with  one  accord  men  of  all  nations  and  conditions  what- 
soever, may  bow  down  in  thy  worship,  and  glorify  thy  name 
with  natures  attuned  by  thy  sweet  influence  unto  everlasting 
harmony  and  love." 

*'  Amen  !"  exclaimed  his  companion  reverently.  '*  Much 
pleased  am  I  to  hear  of  such  sentiments  ;  and  doubt  I  not 
that  if  they  were  common,  and  were  acted  on  by  the  dilTerent 
ministers  of  religion,  one  faith  would  soon  pervade  the  world, 
and  one  feeling  of  love  unite  all  mankind  in  a  bond  of  peace 
that  should  never  be  sundered." 

"Ah,  my  son  1"  cried  the  padre  with  increased  fervour, 
*'  how  earnestly  would  I  strive  to  bring  about  so  good  a  work. 
There  are  multitudes  of  my  brethren  who  hold  ihat  a  man 
cannot  be  saved  unless  he  be  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  but  my 
heart  canDOt  consign  lo  perdition  so  many  of  ray  fellow- 
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creatures.  Among  Protestants  I  have  met  with  a  very  many 
who  without  doubt  were  truly  excellent  Christians.  They  led 
good  lives;  they  gave  bountifully  to  the  poor;  they  worshipped 
their  Creator  in  all  gratitude  and  sincerity;  and  that  such 
are  to  be  rewarded  with  the  torments  of  the  damned,  seeraeth 
to  me  incredible." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  now  had  some  doubt  that  his  companion 
was  of  the  sort  he  had  suspected.  Ideas  so  liberal  he  had  not 
met  with  before  in  any  Catholic,  much  less  a  priest ;  and  he 
could  never  have  expected  them  in  a  Jesuit. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  padre,  the  superiors  of  your  order  would  but 
little  approve  of  such  opinions  as  you  have  just  expressed," 
said  he.  "  Yet  1  am  wonderfully  delighted  with  your  liberality, 
and  shall  have  better  thoughts  of  your  religion  for  producing 
such." 

"Indeed,  my  son,  I  speak  but  as  I  think,"  replied  the 
ecclesiastic,  with  a  look  of  very  convincing  earnestness.  "  It 
is  true  that  many  of  us  are  not  so  tolerant  ;  but  the  cell  and 
the  cloister  are  the  last  places  from  which  ideas  enlarged 
and  charitable  should  be  expected  to  come.  It  hath  been 
my  good  hap  to  travel  much.  I  have  seen  with  mine  own 
eyes.  I  have  taken  my  opinion  of  men  from  themselves, 
and  not  from  another  party  who  may  be  either  ignorant  or 
prejudiced,  and  like  enough  give  false  testimony.  The  re- 
sult of  this  thou  dost  behold.  I  can  respect  a  man  for  all 
that  he  be  of  a  nation  with  which  mine  is  at  enmity.  I 
can  believe  in  his  worth  for  all  that  he  foUoweth  a  religion 
which  mine  declareih  to  be  damnation.  I  am  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  my  admiration  of  honourable  conduct  in  de- 
ference to  any  unjust  judgment  of  another,  though  he  should 
be  my  spiritual  chief  and  director  in  all  matters  of  con- 
science." 

"  O'  my  life,  well  said!"  exclaimed  the  other,  diligently 
scrutinising  the  features  of  his  companion  to  detect  aught  of 
insincerity.  Finding  that  the  benevolence  of  his  aspect 
altered  not  a  jot,  he  was  beginning  to  think  more  and  more 
every  minute  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  what  he  had  done. 
"And  so  you  have  travelled,  padre?"  continued  he.  "  Cerles, 
there  can  be  nothing  like  travel  for  the  liberalising  of  the 
mind.     Have  you  ever  been  in  England?" 

"  I  have,  my  son,  but  'tis  many  years  since." 

"  My  secretary  doth  imagine  that  he  hath  met  with  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  padre  in  some  surprise,  then  added 
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wilh  more  indifference,  "  it  can  scarce  be,  for  I  left  England 
when  I  was  but  a  boy." 

"  I  thought  he  had  been  mistaken,"  observed  Sir  Walter. 
Then  there  followed  a  silence  of  some  few  minutes,  in  which 
each  was  busily  engaged  with  thoughts  of  the  other. 

*'  Have  you  resided  long  in  this  island?"  inquired  Raleigh. 

"For  some  years,  my  son,"  replied  the  Jesuit. 

"  Doubtless  then  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tives, their  dispositions  and  habits  ?" 

"Meihinks  there  are  but  few  who  know  them  better.  I 
ventured  here,  under  the  favour  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  hope 
of  converting  of  these  heathens  to  the  true  faith.  I  have 
laboured  hard,  and  not  without  some  success.  Siill  I  must 
in  friendliness  acquaint  thee  that  they  are  in  no  way  to  be 
depended  on.  They  are  thoroughly  treacherous  and  false  at 
heart.  Mayhap  if  thou  hast  speech  of  them  they  shall  tell 
thee  the  most  moving  stories  concerning  of  cruelly  and  op- 
pression suffered  of  the  Spaniards,  whereof  there  shall  be  no 
sort  of  truth  :  their  only  object  being  to  create  a  confidence  by 
the  which  they  may  better  be  able  to  rob  and  murder  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  them," 

"  They  must  be  a  bad  set  indeed  if  that  be  the  case,  padre," 
answered  Sir  Walter.  "  Nevertheless,  it  seemeth  strange  to 
me  that  none  of  them  should  come  on  board." 

"Fearing  of  some  mischief,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  did  exert 
my  influence  with  the  commandant  to  stop  them  from  leaving 
the  shore,  knowing  how  inveterate  they  be  against  foreigners, 
and,  worst  of  all,  against  thy  worthy  countrymen  the  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Then  am  I  under  much  obligation  to  you,"  replied  his 
companion:  yet  still  he  had  his  doubts  upon  the  matter. 

"  Mention  it  not,  my  son.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  the 
power  of  doing  a  service  to  one  of  a  nation  I  have  ever  had 
such  excellent  good  cause  to  respect.  I  hope  thou  wilt  tarry 
amongst  us  some  time  ?" 

"  I  know  not  how  long  my  stay  may  be,  padre." 

"  Hast  thou  any  more  ships  besides  these,  my  son  ?" 

"  I  have  ;  but  their  sailing  with  me  has  been  delayed." 

"  Perchance  they  shall  overtake  thee  ere  long  V 

" 'Tis  like  enough  some  of  them  may." 

"  Be  they  ships  of  a  force  like  unto  this,  my  son  V 

"  Somewhat,  padre." 
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"  Prythee,  tell  me  again  what  number  of  ships  thou  expect* 
est  to  join  thee?"  said  the  Jesuit. 

"  I  said  not  any  number,"  answered  Sir  Walter,  who  r>ow 
began  to  suspect  that  his  companion  had  some  object  in  his 
questions. 

"  Oh,  'tis  of  no  sort  of  consequence  !"  exclaimed  the  priest 
as  unconcernedly  as  he  might,  and  on  the  instant  turned  the 
conv^ersation  into  another  channel.  Each  tried  to  obtain  of 
the  other  such  information  as  he  required — the  one  concern- 
ing of  the  force  possessed  by  Don  Antonio — the  other  of  the 
number  of  men  and  ships  under  Sir  Walter's  command  ;  and 
each  strove  to  mislead  his  companion  as  much  as  was  possi- 
ble of  him. 

"  1  have  changed  my  mind  as  to  going  to  your  new  city,'* 
observed  Raleigh. 

"  The  Senor  Gobernador  will  be  right  glad  to  see  thee,'* 
replied  the  padre,  "  And  he  will  take  it  unkind  of  thee 
shouldst  thou  leave  the  island  without  paying  him  a  visit. 
I  should  earnestly  advise  thee,  as  a  friend,  to  neglect  such  a 
thing  on  no  account." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "But  you  are  pro- 
ceeding thither,  I  believe?" 

"  I  shall  go  by  land  immediately  I  get  me  on  shore,"  an- 
swered the  Jesuit. 

"  Is  the  distance  very  great  by  land?"  inquired  the  other. 

"  Some  few  leagues,  my  son ;  but  the  roads  are  not  of 
the  best,  and  the  way  by  sea  being  the  shortest,  I  usually 
prefer  it." 

"  When  you  see  the  worshipful  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio, 
present  my  duty  to  him,  and  say  I  be  most  earnest  in  wish- 
ing him  all  the  prosperity  in  his  government  his  great  merit 
deserveth  :  and  that  if  he  come  not  to  see  me  straight,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  pay  him  a  visit." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  my  son." 

Soon  after  this  the  Padre  Bartolome  and  the  man  Tobias 
went  ashore,  but  not  before  the  latter  had  expressed  in  Spa- 
nish to  Harry  Daring,  with  a  look  that  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood, that  he  would  be  glad  to  cut  his  throat  on  the  very 
first  opportunity  ;  to  the  which  Harry  replied  by  an  action 
more  expressive  than  elegant,  that  the  Spaniard  could  not 
help  interpreting  much  better  than  if  any  language  had  been 
used,  in  what  contempt  he  was  held. 
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Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  good  ship,  the 
Lion's  Whelp,  being  at  anchor  about  the  same  place  in  which 
she  lay  in  the  morning,  and  a  strong  watch  being  set  for 
fear  of  a  surprise,  Harry  Daring  being  on  duty,  observed 
several  boats  leaving  the  land.  These  made  towards  the 
ship,  and  it  was  presently  noticed  that  they  were  filled  with 
natives.  Upon  this  Sir  Walter  and  his  officers,  being  told 
of  it,  hastened  on  the  deck  having  every  thing  in  readiness 
in  case  of  any  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  those  in  the 
boats;  but  upon  closer  inspection,  seeing  that  they  were 
without  arms  it  was  evident  that  their  object  was  peaceable. 
As  they  neared  the  vessels  they  were  hailed,  and  one,  in 
good  Spanish,  cried  out  to  be  taken  aboard.  To  some  who 
seemed  the  caciques  or  chiefs  this  was  allowed,  and  pre- 
sently, tliere  came  aboard  the  Lion's  W^help  five  or  six  In- 
dians, most  of  them  very  proper-looking  men,  though  of  a 
dusky  hue,  clad  in  little  else  save  a  linen  cloth  girt  about  the 
middle,  a  head-dress  of  tall  feathers  very  stately  to  look  on, 
and  a  sort  of  cloak  made  of  a  curious  stuflf  very  bright,  and 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  shells.  They  came  upon  the 
quarter-deck  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  an  interpreter  which  Captain  Whiddon  had  brought 
from  these  parts  on  his  voyage  last  year.  The  latter  was 
named  Ferdinando,  and  was  an  Araucan  Indian  from  some 
place  betwixt  th-e  Oronoco  and  the  Amazons,  and  had  been 
taken  with  his  brother  in  canoes  laden  with  cassava  bread 
to  sell  at  a  neighbouring  island  called  Margarita.  One  of 
these  Indians  was  a  tall  old  man  who  carried  himself  very 
stately,  and  whether  because  of  his  being  the  chiefest  among 
them,  or  the  more  experienced,  is  not  known,  but  he  acted 
as  spokesman  for  the  rest.  He  was  called  the  acarawana  or 
lord. 

Upon  being  asked  their  intention  of  coming  on  board,  he 
said  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  trading  for  such  things 
as  they  could  have,  and  that  the  reason  of  their  not  attempt- 
ing it  by  daylight  was,  because  of  the  governor  having  given 
orders  through  the  whole  island  that  none  of  the  natives 
should  go  aboard  the  English  ships,  upon  pain  of  hanging 
and  quartering.  Upon  this,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
had  his  doubts  of  the  Jesuit,  did  question  them  through  the 
interpreter,  of  the  manner  in  which  behaved  the  Spaniards 
to  them  ;  and  the  acarawana  did  reply  right  movingly,  that 
Don  Antonio  had  divided  the  island,  and  given  each  soldier 
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a  part,  making  of  all  the  ancient  caciques,  who  were  the 
rightful  proprietors,  to  be  their  slaves,  some  of  whom  he 
kept  in  chains,  torturing  of  them  by  dropping  upon  their 
naked  bodies  burning  bacon  and  the  like  :  others  of  these  In- 
dians then  spoke  divers  tales  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which 
had  been  suffered  by  their  countrymen  of  these  Spaniards, 
till  all  who  heard  were  in  a  monstrous  passion  at  such  bar- 
barous doings. 

Sir  Walter  then  inquired  of  them  where  the  governor  was, 
and  was  told  as  the  padre  had  stated,  with  the  which  he 
was  informed  that  Don  Antonio,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ships,  had  sent  for  soldiers  to  Margarita,  and  likewise 
to  a  small  place  on  the  main  land  called  Cumana,  that  it  was 
known  the  padre  had  come  straight  from  the  very  place  he 
w^as  pretending  to  go ;  and  that  the  way  the  pilot  was  di- 
recting the  ship,  was  right  upon  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  coast,  it  doubtless  being  his  intention  to  get  the  vessels 
so  entangled  among  the  rocks  that  they  must  needs  strike ; 
upon  which,  all  on  board  could  not  but  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  soldiers  which  should  be  brought  against  them.  The 
hearing  of  this  convinced  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  his  sus- 
picions had  been  correct,  that  some  treachery  was  intended 
him  ;  and  he  did  congratulate  himself  on  the  manner  he  had 
acted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rescue  his  ships  from  the  snare 
without  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  Jesuit.  This  he  knew  to 
be  necessary,  should  he  have  any  design  for  punishing  the 
governor  for  his  malice,  which  had  been  his  intention  all 
along,  and  he  forthwith  began  considering  the  properest  way 
to  set  about  it.  In  the  meantime  other  of  the  Indians  were 
allowed  to  come  on  board,  and  presently  the  whole  ship 
was  in  the  completest  bustle  ever  seen — all  were  so  busy  a 
trading. 

On  the  next  evening  the  acarawana  came  again  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  they  were  exceeding  wrath 
because  of  the  Spaniards  having  executed  two  of  those  who 
had  ventured  on  board  the  previous  night.  Upon  this  Sir 
Walter  sounded  them  as  to  whether,  in  case  he  commenced 
hostilities  against  their  tyrants,  he  could  depend  on  them  for 
any  assistance,  which,  when  they  heard,  they  made  him  the 
most  solemn  assurances  not  only  of  their  co-operation  in  the 
island,  but  of  the  friendliness  of  all  the  different  nations  on 
the  main  land,  should  it  become  known  amongst  them  that 
Sir  Walter  carne  as  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards;  and  when 
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he  promised  them,  that  if  he  had  of  them  proper  guidance 
to  the  new  city  he  would  rout  their  oppressors  out  of  it, 
they  seemed  so  overjoyed  the)^  could  scarce  speak,  and  said 
tliey  were  ready  on  the  instant  to  do  whatever  he  should 
desire  of  them. 

Matters  being  so  far  favourable,  the  officers  of  the  ships 
were  called  together  into  his  cabin  to  consult  with  their 
commander  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  pursued  at  this 
crisis  of  their  affairs;  and  then  Sir  Walter  reminded  them  of 
how  treacherously  this  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio  had  entrapped 
eight  of  Captain  Whiddon's  men  in  his  voyage  last  year — 
how  he  had  with  devilish  cunning,  endeavoured  to  cast  away 
their  vessels  upon  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  the  more 
easily  attacking  them  with  his  soldiers,  and  with  what  ex- 
treme cruelty  he  did  torment  the  poor  natives  to  get  from 
them  where  they  had  concealed  their  treasures.  Then  he 
stated,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  the  Oronoco  in  his 
ships,  he  must  leave  them  behind  him  some  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  whilst  he  got  along  as  he  best  might  in  the 
small  boats,  which  could  never  be  done  with  any  safety  to 
the  former,  should  he  leave  a  garrison  at  his  back,  who 
were  anxious  to  spoil  his  enterprise,  and,  as  he  had  heard 
of  the  Indians,  were  in  daily  expectations  of  groat  supplies 
out  of  Spain.  Believing  too,  as  he  could  not  help  doing, 
that  the  Spaniards  would  plot  his  overthrow  as  soon  as  they 
could  do  it  with  any  chance  of  success,  he  stated  it  was 
safest  to  come  upon  them  unawares  before  they  could  hatch 
their  schemes;  and  he  doubted  not  at  all  of  being  able  to 
g'i\e  them  so  absolute  an  overthrow  as  should  sufficiently 
punish  them  for  their  villany. 

This  was  marvellously  well  liked  of  all  the  captains,  for 
there  was  scarce  one  there  who  did  not  burn  with  impa- 
tience to  be  at  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  was  soon  agreed  that 
the  following  evening  a  strong  force  should  be  secretly  got 
ready  to  attack  the  settlement  before  them,  whence  it  was 
immediately  to  proceed  to  the  new  city  San  Josef  de  Oruno, 
to  endeavour  to  take  the  governor  prisoner.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolve,  all  who  belonged  to  the  expedition  were  as 
joyful  as  such  brave  spirits  could  be,  their  dislike  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  so  great ;  and  every  one  was  wanting  to  be  of 
the  party;  but  as  it  was  necessary  some  must  be  left  behind 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  many  of  those  who  were  the  rea- 
diest to  volunteer  were  hugely  disappointed,  because  of  their 
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ill  fortune  in  not  being  allowed  to  go  with  the  others.  It  may 
readily  be  believed  that  of  all  who  were  in  delight  of  the 
approaching  encounter  there  was  none  so  well  pleased  as 
Harry  Daring.  When  he  heard  of  it  he  flung  his  cap  up  in 
the  air,  and  hurraed  and  jumped  about  as  if  he  were  crazed 
with  joy.  The  evening  before  he  could  sleep  nothing,  be- 
cause of  his  thinking  so  much  of  what  he  would  do  when 
the  fighting  began,  and  the  exquisite  fine  fun  be  should  have 
in  it.  He  would  scarce  allow  Master  Francis,  who  slept 
with  him,  to  get  a  wink,  he  kept  so  continually  asking  of 
him  how  such  and  such  a  great  knight's  esquire  had  behaved 
when  he  first  ventured  into  battle,  and  a  many  more  of 
questions  to  the  like  purpose,  whereof  the  other  at  first  gave 
him  such  answers  as  seemed  to  inflame  his  humour  the 
more,  for  he  straightway  waxed  so  wonderfully  inquisitive 
on  all  warlike  matters,  that  Master  Francis  got  tired  of  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  tell  him  pretty  sharply  to  hold  his  prate, 
for  that  he  could  get  no  sleep  for  him.  In  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  he  was  found  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
practising  with  one  of  the  most  experienced  swordsmen  in 
the  ship  the  cunningest  cuts  that  he  knew  of,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceeding fair  diversion  to  observe  how  earnestly  the  boy  set 
about  his  lesson,  evidently  taking  such  huge  delight  in  it  as 
showed  he  had  a  greater  liking  for  such  things  than  he  had 
found  when  he  was  apprentice  to  the  barber-chirurgeon  in 
Eastcheap.  As  the  time  drew  on  he  grew  more  impatient. 
He  must  needs  sharpen  his  sword  to  make  it  cut  well — then 
he  would  polish  up  his  piece  and  oil  the  lock,  so  that  it  should 
not  miss  fire. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  taken  great  note  of  him, 
came  up  with  Master  Francis  as  Harry  was  busy  in  the 
steerage  getting  ready  his  accoutrements,  assisted  by  a 
young  Indian,  whose  affections  he  had  gained  by  cudgelling 
of  a  big  fellow^  who  had  been  using  of  him  ill,  jeering  him 
and  playing  him  all  manner  of  shameful  tricks,  ever  since 
which  Harry  had  acted  towards  him  as  a  sort  of  patron,  and 
would  allow  him  to  be  despisingly  used  on  no  account. 
This  youth,  though  dressed  as  a  humble  ship-boy,  had  a 
manner  with  him  of  wonderful  courteousness.  His  face, 
albeit  his  complexion  was  of  the  darkest,  was  not  uncomely, 
and  his  eyes  were  exceeding  bright  and  expressive;  indeed, 
there  was  often  noticed  in  him,  for  all  he  seemed  so  simple 
and  humble  at  other  times,  a  look  of  pride  and  haughtiness, 
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that  did  the  more  draw  on  him  the  uncivil  remarks  of  some 
of  his  companions.  He  had  been  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Whiddon  ;  and  being  of  Guiana,  and  of  an  intelligent 
nature,  it  was  thought  he  might  be  of  service  in  the  present 
adventure. 

"  Now,  Snowball,"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  as  he  was 
loading  of  his  piece  and  the  other  was  looking  on  with  won- 
dering eyes,  "  You  see,  having  cleaned  the  barrel  and  oiled 
the  lock  as  well  as  I  may,  I  presently  put  in  powder,  for 
there  shall  be  no  going  off  the  piece  at  any  time  unless  there 
be  powder  in  it." 

"  Deara  me!"  cried  the  boy,  looking  from  the  gun  to  its 
possessor  with  unfeigned  astonishment  and  admiration. 

"  Then,  Snowball,"  continued  Harry  with  the  like  impor- 
tance of  manner,  *'  I  put  me  in  this  bullet,  for  it  be  a  sure 
thing  there  shall  be  no  killing  of  any  one  unless  there  be  a 
bullet  with  the  powder." 

"  Oh,  my !"  said  the  other,  after  the  same  wondering 
fashion  as  at  first ;  for  it  seemed  a  very  marvellous  thing  to 
the  simple  Indian. 

"  The  which  done,  I  next  place  a  pinch  of  the  powder  in 
the  pan,  for  if  that  be  not  done  it  shall  be  of  no  use  to  you  to 
load  your  piece  at  all." 

"  Dat  very  strange  !  Massa  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  boy 
with  more  wonder  than  ever. 

"  Then,  supposing  you  to  be  one  of  those  villanous  caitiffs 
the  Spaniards,"  continued  his  companion,  as  he  raised  the 
weapon  to  his  shoulder  and  pointed  the  barrel  towards  the 
young  Indian,  "  I  take  aim  at  you  thus — intending  to  have 
the  killing  of  you  on  the  instant." 

"  No,  Massa  Harry,  you  no  killa  me,  if  you  please,  sar  !" 
cried  the  youth,  as  he  shrunk  down  in  some  affright  and 
looked  imploringly  towards  the  other.  "  You  beat  him  big 
fellar  cause  him  kicka  me  and  pincha  me.  You  no  hurt  poor 
Indian  boy.     You  no  killa  me,  Massa  Harry  1" 

"Hullo,  sir,  what  mischief  have  you  in  hand  now  1"  in- 
quired Sir  Walter  somewhat  angrily,  as  he  caught  the  piece 
out  of  Harry's  hold. 

"  Surely  you  meant  not  any  harm,"  said  Master  Francis, 
though  he  marvelled  prodigiously  at  finding  of  the  two  in 
such  a  situation. 

"  Nay,  o'  my  life  I  intended  not  to  shoot  him,"  exclaimed 
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Harry  Daring  with  extreme  earnestness,  "  I  was  but  show- 
ing of  him  how  to  manage  his  piece." 

"  No  no, — Master  Harry  no  mean  to  killa  me,  I  tank  you, 
.sar,"  cried  the  young  Indian,  upon  whom  it  was  evident 
some  pains  had  been  at  for  the  instructing  of  him  in  polite- 
ness. "  He  beat  him  big  fellar  cause  him  kicka  rne  and 
pincha  me,  if  you  please,  sar ;  he  no  hurt  poor  Indian  boy,  I 
tank  you,  sar." 

"  O'  my  word  it  looked  exceeding  like  intent  to  kill," 
said  Raleigh ;  "  but  it  matters  not,  so  that  it  be  no  worse 
than  it  is." 

"  If  it  please  you,  I  was  but  showing  the  boy  the  right 
proper  manner  in  which  I  purposed  serving  out  the  Spa- 
niards," observed  Harry  Daring. 

"  But  how  know  you  you  are  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
attacking  party  1"  inquired  Sir  Walter. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  an'  I  be  not  allowed,  I  shall  go  stark 
mad  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  very  earnestly ;  and  he  looked  ut- 
terly dismayed  at  the  thought  of  being  kept  away. 

"  rfaith  that  must  never  be,"  replied  his  patron,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  or  else,  if  it  must  needs  be  that  you  go  mad,  me- 
thinks  'twould  be  as  well,  were  you  to  bite  a  few  that  would 
lag  astern,  when  the  enemy  are  before  them  ;  and  mayhap 
they  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  But  if  I  let  you  go,  will 
you  promise  me  to  be  obedient  to  all  orders,  and  never  to 
move  from  the  place  you  are  put  in  till  I  shall  think  there  be 
occasion  1" 

"  If  it  please  you  I  will  promise  any  thing,  so  that  two 
things  be  allowed  me,"  said  Harry  Daring  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone. 

"  And  what  may  you  require  ?"  inquired  Sir  Walter. 

♦'First  that  my  place  be  by  the  side  of  my  true  friend 
Master  Francis  ;  so  that  if  any  of  those  villanous  caitiffs 
seek  for  to  do  him  a  mischief,  I  may,  on  the  instant,  cut  off 
their  knaves'  heads  for  them." 

«'  Granted,"  cried  Sir  Walter,  seeming  much  delighted  at 
the  hearing  of  such  a  request. 

"  And  next,  should  I  have  the  good  hap  to  meet  with  that 
monstrous  poor  worsted  rogue  that  drew  his  dagger  upon 
me,  merely  for  giving  him  a  civil  challenge  to  fight,  that  I 
should  have  the  killing  of  him  for  my  own  particular  pas- 
time." 

"  B'or  the  granting  of  that  I  am  not  so  ready,"  replied  Ra- 
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leigh ;  "  I  think  he  is  no  fit  match  for  you.  He  is  a  man 
grown,  seemeth  strong  and  cunning,  and  doubtless  hath 
had  much  experience  in  his  weapon.  Depend  on't,  if  he  is 
found  in  arms,  and  maketh  much  resistance,  he  shall  be 
well  cared  for  by  those  who  are  better  able  to  do  it  than  are 
you." 

'*  Say  you  not  so,  if  it  please  you.  Sir,"  asked  the  boy, 
imploringly;  "  my  heart  be  set  upon  the  killing  of  him  ;  and 
as  for  his  being  a  man  grown,  I  care  for  it  not  a  fig's  end. 
He  be  but  an  ass,  Sir,  I  do  assure  you,  for  he  hath  not  the 
sense  to  speak  honest  English." 

"  Let  Massa  Harry  killa  him,  if  you  please,  sar,"  said  the 
young  Indian,  very  urgently,  as  he  lifted  up  his  expressive 
eyes  unto  the  face  of  Sir  Walter.  "  Massa  Harry  brave  as 
lion.  He  beat  him  big  fellar,  'cause  him  kicka  me  and  pincha 
me,  I  tank  you,  sar." 

"  I  think  in  this  case,  a  conditional  promise  might  be 
given,  without  hurt  to  any,"  here  observed  Master  Francis 
to  Sir  Walter.  "  It  may  be,  as  circumstances  shall  direct, 
with  proper  caution  attending  it,  as  should  save  Harry  from 
all  dangerous  consequences." 

"  Hang  dangerous  consequences  !  Master  Francis,"  ex- 
claimed Harry  Daring,  with  his  customary  undauntedness. 
"  I  care  not  for  such,  I  promise  you.  It  be  enough  for  me  to 
look  at  what  I  be  about,  without  heeding  what  shall  come  of 
it.  Let  me  have  but  the  getting  of  this  rombustious  fellow 
weapon  to  weapon,  where  all  shall  be  as  fair  for  one  as  for 
t'other,  and  if  I  let  him  get  the  better  of  me,  I  will  e'en  stick 
to  a  barber's  pole  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  deeming  myself 
deserving  of  no  better  weapon.  Not  to  say  that  it  be  one 
in  any  way  to  be  despised  ;  for  I  have  had  good  service  with 
it,  as  when  I  paid  out  that  valorous  knight  of  the  brazen 
countenance,  for  drawing  of  his  monstrous  tool  upon  me, 
because,  when  breathing  of  a  vein  for  him,  I  could  find  no 
more  blood  in  him  than  you  shall  get  from  a  cabbage  leaf" 

The  saying  of  this  made  Sir  Walter  exceeding  curious  to 
know  more  of  the  matter  ;  but  when,  upon  inquiring,  he 
heard  the  boy  relate  the  whole  story  of  how,  upon  his  first 
attempt  in  the  breathing  of  a  vein,  he  had  cut,  and  cut,  and 
cut  Captain  Bluster  in  the  arm,  to  no  manner  of  purpose — 
the  rage  of  the  patient — the  deadly  combat  which  ensued, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  valorous  captain,  he  did  laugh  as  if 
he  would  never  have  done.    And  so  droll  was  Harry  Daring 
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in  describing  tlie  whole  scene,  that  Master  Francis  was  more 
amused  than  when  he  first  heard  it ;  and  the  Indian  kept 
showing  of  his  ivory  teeth,  and  grinning  as  though  nothing 
could  have  so  tickled  his  fancy. 

"  Well,  if  you  can  make  such  effective  use  of  a  barber's 
pole,  I  doubt  not  of  your  being  able  to  do  as  much  with  more 
creditable  weapons,"  observed  Sir  Walter,  after  his  mirth 
had  a  little  subsided;  "therefore,  supposing  you  shall  come 
up  with  this  Tobias,  as  I  think  he  is  called,  provided  it  can 
be  made  manifest  to  me,  he  shall  have  no  unfair  advantage 
of  you,  I  will  allow  of  your  giving  him  battle ;  and  you  shall 
be  assured  of  my  earnest  wishes  for  coming  off  victorious 
in  the  encounter." 

At  this  Flarry  Daring  began  a  jumping  about  as  if  he  was 
out  of  his  wits  for  joy.  In  truth  he  was  of  a  simple  artless 
nature,  for  all  that  he  was  oft  so  mischievously  disposed, — 
doing  naught  from  malice,  as  hath  already  been  represented, 
but  merely  from  the  love  of  sport.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
hurt  a  fly,  unless  perchance  he  should  find  a  big  fly  a  bullying 
of  a  smaller  one,  and  then  he  would  presently  settle  the  mat- 
ter after  a  fashion  that  showed  he  had  the  very  properest  sense 
of  justice.  Sir  Walter  having  expressed  himself  as  hath  been 
described,  gave  notice  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  that  very 
evening  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  which  being  made  known 
throughout  all  the  ships  put  every  one  into  getting  of  himself 
ready  for  the  conflict.  Wiien  the  hour  appointed  had  arrived, 
and  it  was  thought  that  all  was  still  upon  shore,  the  boats  being 
got  ready,  the  diflferent  captains  with  about  a  hundred  soldiers 
and  such  mariners  as  were  necessary,  did  leave  their  ships 
without  any  noise.  The  feelings  with  which  Harry  Daring 
stept  into  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  him  unto  his  enemies 
are  not  easy  of  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  in 
a  monstrous  impatience,  and  did  plant  himself  as  near  to  that 
part  of  the  boat  he  expected  would  first  touch  the  land  as  he 
could,  from  a  device  of  his  own,  which  will  be  seen  anon. 
Presently  they  all  glided  along  the  water  never  a  one  saying  a 
word.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  own  barge  taking  the  lead  in  which 
was  Harry,  and  Master  Francis,  and  such  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, as  the  barge  would  hold,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
the  other  boats  lay  as  close  to  her  as  they  could  get,  using  of 
their  oars  so  dexterously  as  to  make  no  great  splashing,  so  as 
in  any  way  to  alarm  the  Spaniards.  The  night  was  somewhat 
of  the  darkest,  but  that  was  all  the  better  for  their  enterprise, 
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as  they  looked  to  surprise  the  corps  de  garde  to  prevent  them 
Crom  sending  off  any  intelligence  to  the  governor. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  Walter's  barge  touched  the  shore  when 
Harry  Daring  sprung  out  of  it  before  any  one  entertained  a 
suspicion  of  what  be  intended,  and  leapt  upon  land  the  first  of 
all.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  with  as  litile  noise 
as  could  be,  and  Sir  Walter  giving  some  orders  to  his  officers 
to  keep  the  men  together,  marched  them  off.  They  passed 
several  buildings,  of  what  sort  they  knew  not  because  of  the 
darkness,  and  made  direct  for  the  guard-house,  which  was 
marked  out  to  them  by  a  strong  light  burning  within.  This 
they  surrounded  on  all  sides  so  as  to  prevent  every  chance  of 
escape.  There  was  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  but  he  was  so  fast 
asleep  leaning  against  a  post,  that  he  saw  not  and  heard  not 
aught  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  was  not  dis- 
turbed of  any,  but  was  allowed  to  snore  where  he  was,  which 
he  did  in  very  earnest  fashion.  An  open  window  stood  a  little 
above  the  ground,  and  Sir  Walter  causing  Harry  Daring  to  be 
lifted  in  the  arms  of  the  tallest  man,  the  boy  gave  note  of  what 
he  saw  within.  There  were  the  Spaniards  lying  of  their 
lengths  on  the  floor,  all  fast  asleep,  their  pieces  were  piled  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  their  swords  hung  against  the 
wall.  What  to  do  was  next  to  be  considered.  The  sentinel 
lay  across  the  door  as  it  were,  resting  of  his  back  against 
one  post,  and  his  feet  against  the  opposite.  He  seemed  to 
grasp  his  piece  so  tight  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  getting 
it  away  from  him  without  his  crying  out,  nor  could  there  be 
any  passingof  him  without  movinghim  in  suchamannerthat  he 
should  wake  on  the  instant.  The  casement  was  somewhat 
too  high  from  the  ground  to  be  easily  got  at.  However,  it 
was  determined,  come  what  would,  that  as  many  as  could 
should  get  in  at  the  window,  whilst  others  should  remove  the 
sentinel,  kill  him  if  he  sought  to  give  the  alarm,  and  rush  in 
at  the  door. 

No  sooner  had  Harry  Daring  heard  of  this  arrangement 
than  he  leapt  from  the  man's  shoulders  on  which  he  had 
climbed,  scrambled  quickly  up  to  the  casement,  and  quietly 
dropped  himself  down  into  the  room.  There  was  he  among 
the  enemies  he  had  so  longed  to  grapple  with ;  but  every  man 
of  them  seemed  to  be  a  sleeping  soundly,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  attacking  a  sleeping  foe.  He  examined  them  by  the 
light  which  burned  in  the  chamber,  and,  as  he  was  intent  upon 
this,  who  should  he  discover  among  them  but  his  old  antago- 
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nist  Tobias,  not  dressed  as  a  fisherman,  as  he  was  when 
aboard  of  the  Lion's  Whelp,  but  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier. 
He  had  scarce  made  this  discovery  when  he  observed  the 
man's  eyes  open,  and,  for  a  single  moment  glaring  at  him  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  Tobias  jumped  on  his  feet  with  a  scream 
of  exultation,  and  made  for  tlie  place  where  the  harquebuses 
were  piled  :  but  Harry,  who  saw  there  was  no  lime  to  be  lost, 
levelled  his  piece  at  him,  and  laid  him  his  length  on  the  floor. 
The  report  of  this  roused  the  sleepers,  b«ut  ihey  seemed  all 
taken  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  rimning  this  way  and  that,  mak- 
ing a  strange  wild  outcry,  and  jostling  against  each  other  as  if 
they  knew  not  what  ihey  were  about.  Now,  as  quick  as 
could  be,  one  man  dropped  from  the  window,  and  then  another, 
and  at  the  same  lime  there  was  heard  the  shout  of  the  sentinel, 
a  rushing  at  the  door,  attd  the  hurra  of  Sir  Waller's  soldiers, 
for  whom  at  this  time  silence  could  do  no  good. 

Harry  Daring,  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  down  Tobias,  did 
himself  haste  to  the  place  where  the  arras  were  piled,  and 
drawing  of  his  hanger,  slashed  about  wilh  right  good  will,  so 
th^t  the  wliole  company  of  Spaniards  made  al  him  wilh  their 
rapiers  for  to  get  at  their  fire-arms,  their  numbers  did  so  in- 
commode each  other,  and  Harry  did  use  his  weapon  with  such 
nimbleness,  thai  he  kept  them  al  bay,  giving  may  fearful  cuts 
to  such  as  ventured  within  his  reach,  till  some  of  Sir  Walter's 
men  jumping  in  al  ihe  window,  and  others  rushing  in  at  the 
door,  at  once  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  then  the  Spaniards 
straightway  fell  on  their  knees,  imploring  very  lustily  for 
quarter, — which  was  granted  ihem  by  the  victors.  Of  the 
Etiglii^hmen  there  was  none  hurt,  but  of  the  Spaniards  there 
were  six  killed,  beside  several  wounded.  Leaving  these  last 
to  the  surgeon,  and  securing  of  his  prisoners.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sent  one  of  his  captains  with  sixty  soldiers,  guided  by 
an  Indian,  whilst  he  followed  wilh  forty  more,  to  look  after 
Don  Antonio  de  Berrio  in  his  new  city,  San  Josef  de  Oruno. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  am  another  woman  ; — till  this  minute 

I  never  lived,  nor  durst  think  how  to  die, 

How  long  have  I  been  blind  i*     Yet  on  the  sudden 

By  this  blest  means,  I  feel  the  films  of  erroui* 

Ta'en  from  my  soul's  eyes.  Massixgeb. 

Never  have  unjust  pleasures  been  complete 
In  joy's  entire:  but  still  fear  kept  the  door. 

And  lield  back  something-  from  that  vale  of  sweet, 
To  intersour  unsure  delights  the  more. 

For  never  did  all  circumstances  meet 

With  those  desires  that  were  conceived  before, 

Something-  must  still  be  left  to  cheer  our  sin, 

And  give  a  touch  of  what  should  not  have  been. 

Daxiei. 

In  a  handsome  chamber  of  the  governor  of  Guiana  well 
lighted  and  decked  with  such  costly  furniture  as  might  be- 
come the  dwelling  of  a  sovereign  prince,  there  sat  a  right 
beautiful  woman  in  a  dress  in  the  Spanish  style,  of  exceeding 
rich  materials.  She  was  reclining  on  a  silken  couch  figured 
in  with  gold  in  a  wonderful  costly  pattern,  supporting  herself 
by  pillows  of  the  same,  and  was  leaning  of  her  head  back 
upon  her  hand,  whilst  her  elbow  rested  on  the  cushions  be- 
hind her.  Her  eyes  were  somewhat  dark  and  marvellously 
lustrous,  her  face  very  lovely  to  look  upon  ;  yet  the  expres- 
on  it  was  of  so  gloomy  and  disturbed  a  nature,  mingling  great 
grief  with  great  anger,  that  there  would  be  few  so  hazardous 
as  to  venture  to  gaze  thereon  with  any  sort  of  affection,  not- 
withstanding of  its  great  comeliness.  Her  form  was  truly 
beautiful,  showing  she  was  a  woman  arrived  at  the  very  ma- 
turity of  her  attractions.  The  outline  of  her  limbs  was  fully- 
rounded  ;  whilst  her  spreading  shoulders  and  swelling  bosom 
were  of  a  corresponding  character. 

Doubtless  was  she  wondrously  moved  by  her  own  reflec- 
tions, for  her  breast  heaved  violently,  and  the  glances  that 
shot  from  her  brilliant  eyes  were  not  such  as  betokened  a 
mind  at  ease.  After  continuing  to  look  more  moodily  every 
moment,  and  starling  every  now  and  then  from  her  position 
with  a  sort  of  half-stifled  sob,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
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began  pacing  of  the  room  with  hanghty  strides.  The  whilst 
she  was  at  this  a  door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  stately- 
looking  man,  habited  in  all  the  proud  apparelling  of  a  Spanish 
noble.  His  age  might  be  somewhere  about  forty.  He  was 
well  featured,  yet  had  he  in  his  countenance  a  sort  of  scorn- 
fulness  that  ever  and  anon  gave  his  countenance  an  expression 
in  no  way  amiable.  Even  when  he  was  striving  for  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  affection,  he  had  so  much  of  guile  in  his 
look,  that  few  could  be  deceived  by  it.  An  experienced  ob- 
server could  not  fail,  should  he  be  long  in  his  company,  of 
seeing  in  him  the  selfish  sens!ualist  and  the  cruel  despot. 
On  the  noise  of  the  door  opening  the  lady  turned  round,  and 
noticing  who  entered,  she  seemed  to  make  a  struggle  with 
herself;  her  look  was  not  so  gloomy,  but  still  it  was  much 
disturbed. 

"Ah  !  my  adored  !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her  with  an  easy  carriage,  and  a  face  dressed 
in  smiles.  "  I  have  hastened  to  thee  from  a  thousand  pressing 
duties ;  but  when  love  beckons  all  else  may  stay  behind. 
How  fares  it  with  thee,  senora  ?  Thy  looks  scarce  welcome 
me.  Is  there  aught  I  have  neglected  providing  thee  with  ? — 
any  one  thing  thou  hast  the  desire  of?  Nay,  by  the  Virgin, 
thou  usest  me  but  unkindly  if  thou  hast  any  wish  ungrati- 
fied." 

*'  I  lack  nothing,  Don  Antonio,"  said  the  senora,  faintly,  as 
she  moved  from  him  as  if  to  hide  her  feelings. 

"  O'  my  life  'tis  but  uncivil  of  thee  to  turn  away,"  observed 
the  governor,  as  he  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand,  gazing 
in  her  face  all  the  time  with  very  compassionate  admiration. 
"  For  art  thou  not  the  very  light  of  mine  eyes  ?  Do  I  not 
love  thee,  dona  ?" 

"  Love  !"  cried  his  fair  companion  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
emphasis. 

"  Ay,  love,  Querlda  !"  replied  De  Berrio.  "  And  well  art 
thou  worthy  of  such.  Madre  de  Dios  !  I  shall  think  better 
of  heretics  for  thy  sake,  and  I  shall  ever  hold  the  worthy 
padre's  piety  in  greater  estimation,  because  he  hath  secured 
so  delectable  a  sinner  for  the  consoling  of  so  good  a  Catholic 
as  am  I." 

"  Mention  him  not !"  exclaimed  the  lady  somewhat  fierce- 
ly. "  He  is  a  wretch,  upon  whom  to  waste  a  thought  would 
be  a  waste  indeed.  He  is  a  villain — a  very  absolute  villain. 
A  traitor — a  thorough  black-hearted  hypocrite — the  very  com- 
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plelesl  wretch  that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  humanity.  I 
scorn  and  loathe  and  detest  him  from  out  of  tlie  very  depths  of 
my  heart." 

"  Give  him  not  such  hard  words,  I  prylhee,"  said  Don  An- 
toniOf  seemingly  a  little  surprised  at  ihe  earnestness  wiih 
which  she  had  spoke.  "  As  limes  go,  meihiiiks  he  is  none 
so  bad.  For  mine  own  part,  I  see  nothing  in  him  worse  than 
shall  be  met  with  in  most  of  our  holy  men.  He  is  a  marvel- 
lous fine  preacher,  and  is  altogether  so  skilled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  human  hearts,  that  he  hath  oft  times  been  employed 
by  our  government  on  the  delicatest  missions.  What  hath  he 
done  amiss  ?" 

"  What  hath  he  done  amiss  ?"  echoed  the  senora  in  a  voice 
and  with  a  look  that  startled  her  companion.  "  But  no  mat- 
ter. If  he  escape  punishment  in  this  world,  which  I  doubt, 
I  doubt  not  he  shall  have  a  fearful  retribution  in  the  time  to 
come." 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  help  but  think  thou  hast  taken  a  great 
prejudice  against  him,"  observed  De  Berrio.  "  I  have  found 
him  well  to  be  depended  on,  and  do  trust  him  most  implicitly. 
Even  now  he  hath  gone  on  an  adventure  for  me  that  halh 
great  risk  in  it,  for  'tis  no  olher  than  the  endeavouring  to  en- 
trap that  notorious  English  pirate  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  Ins 
villanous  followers,  so  that  I  may  give  them  a  complete  over- 
throw." 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  said  you  1"  inquired  the  Senora, 
seemingly  as  if  she  marvelled  much  at  hearing  of  his  name 
mentioned. 

"  The  same,  Dona,"  replied  the  governor.  "  He  is  now 
upon  the  coast  with  divers  of  his  ships,  intending  to  venture 
himself  and  the  pitiful  fools  he  hath  induced  to  follow  him, 
into  the  interior  of  Guiana,  hoping  for  the  discovery  of  El 
Dorado  ;  but  if  I  spoil  not  his  voyage,  then  I  am  wonderfully 
mistaken." 

"  Are  you  sure  'tis  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  7"  asked  his  fair 
companion,  seemingly  in  a  monstrous  agitation. 

"Sure '"cried  Don  Antonio,  in  some  surprise.  "What 
doubt  can  there  be  of  it  ]  Did  not  Padre  Bartolome  bring 
me  certain  intelligence  of  every  one  thing  connected  with 
the  expedition.  I'faith,  so  minute  is  my  information,  that  I 
have  with  me  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  every  officer 
engaged  upon  it,  and  the  exact  number  of  the  men  and 
ships;"  and  he  produced  a  paper  from  his  vest. 
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"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  senora,  and  she  instantly  snatch- 
ed the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  began  a  reading  of  it.  She 
had  not  put  her  attention  to  it  many  minutes,  which  she  did 
holding  the  paper  trembling  in  her  hand,  when  her  gaze 
stopped  a  moment,  and  then  quietly  folding  up  the  list,  she 
returned  it  to  the  governor.  "  I  thank  you.  But  are  you 
sure  this  is  to  be  relied  on  1" 

♦'  I  will  be  bound  for't,  'tis  accurate  to  a  letter,"  replied 
Don  Antonio. 

"  Doubtless,  you  mean  to  take  them  prisoners  if  you  can;" 
inquired  his  fair  companion,  seemingly  as  if  perfectly  un- 
concerned. 

"  By  the  Virgin !  I  mean  to  hang  up  every  rascal  of  them 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can  get  them  in  my  power,"  answered  De 
Berrio.  "I  will  make  such  an  example  of  this  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  piratical  associates,  that  no  more  such  shall 
ever  dare  venture  on  the  coast.  But  away  with  all  thought 
of  such  poor  knaves !"  continued  he,  as  he  placed  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  "  This  delicious  evening  surely  was  never 
made  to  be  wasted  in  idle  talk  concerning  of  such  sorry  ras- 
cals ;  let  us  give  the  moments  to  love.  Turn  me  those 
lustrous  eyes  this  way,  dona,  and  smile  on  me  thy  delicatest 
smiles." 

"  Smile !  I  have  lost  all  humour  for  smiling,"  replied  the 
senora. 

"  Then  find  the  humour  again,  I  prythee,  for  'tis  a  humour 
that  becometh  thee  infinitely."  At  the  hearing  of  this  his 
fair  companion,  mayhap  intent  upon  some  object,  did  smile 
most  bewitchingly ;  peradventure,  it  may  have  been  at  the 
flattery  she  had  just  heard,  for  it  be  difficult  to  find  any 
woman,  upon  so  pretty  a  compliment,  entirely  indifferent ; 
but  let  it  be  as  it  may,  that  she  smiled  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  even  though  the  cause  of  her  smiling  there 
shall  be  no  certainty  of 

"  O'  my  life,  thou  art  the  very  sweetest  piece  of  woman- 
hood eye  of  mine  ever  dwelt  on,"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
gazing  upon  her  with  most  enamoured  glances. 

"Thou  dost  but  flatter  me,  Don  Antonio,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  yet,  as  if  with  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  not  ill 
pleased  with  what  she  had  heard. 

"  Nay,  by  our  Lady,  'tis  the  truest  thing  that  ever  was 
spoke,"  added  Don  Antonio,  with  more  fervour,  as  he  did 
press  her  very  lovingly  in  his  arms.     "  None  of  our  Spanish 
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women  are  to  be  compared  with  thee.  Thou  hast  a  shape 
which  would  dissolve  the  icy  heart  of  an  anchorite ;  and 
looks  hast  thou  which  heart  of  man  never  could  stand 
against.  By  all  the  saints,  Gluerida !  I  cannot  look  upon 
those  pouting  lips  of  thine  without  mine  own  being  drawn 
thereto  with  a  power  I  cannot  resist  for  the  soul  of  me." 

The  governor  was  about  attempting  to  caress  his  fair 
companion  when  the  noise  of  a  door  opening  behind  him 
was  heard,  and  there  was  presently  seen  entering  Padre 
Bartolome,  looking  as  if  exceeding  travel  worn.  As  soon  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  two  in  the  position  in  which  they 
stood,  of  a  sudden  his  handsome  features  did  put  on  a  scowl 
of  very  great  malignity,  and  he  stopped  where  he  was.  The 
sefiora  was  the  first  to  observe  him,  which,  when  she  did, 
she  broke  from  the  arms  of  Don  Antonio,  and,  with  a  look 
of  extreme  disgust  and  abhorrence,  proudly  swept  by  the 
Jesuit,  and  vanished  out  of  the  room.  De  Berrio  upon  this 
turned  round,  and  then  noticed  the  padre  advancing  to- 
wards him,  now  with  a  countenance  of  profound  humility. 

"  Welcome,  Padre  Bartolome  !"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
with  wonderful  cheerfulness ;  "  welcome  back  to  San  Josef 
de  Orufio.  But  say,  how  hast  thou  sped  on  thine  errand  ! 
Are  those  woodcocks  snared  1  Shall  we  have  a  famous 
revenge  on  those  villanous  Englishmen  "?" 

"I  grieve  to  say,  my  son,  that  the  Virgin  hath  not  smiled 
on  my  efforts,"  answered  the  ecclesiastic. 

"  What,  have  they  escaped  ]"  loudly  inquired  Don  Anto- 
nio, and  thereupon  his  face  became  mightily  clouded. 

"  I  did  seek  to  cast  them  away  on  the  coast,  as  I  sent  thee 
word,"  continued  the  padre.  "  Meaning  to  manage  it  so 
that  it  should  seem  but  the  result  of  an  accident ;  yet  the 
soldier  Tobias,  who  was  recommended  to  me  as  one  of  so 
daring  a  nature  that  he  would  do  the  boldest  thing  for  love 
of  God  and  the  Virgin,  did  manage  so  ill,  that,  when  nigh 
upon  the  very  completing  of  our  purpose,  he  must  needs 
pick  a  quarrel  with  one  of  those  accursed  heretics,  and  so 
bring  on  a  brawl  ;  which  so  incensed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
against  him,  that  he  would  have  none  of  him  for  a  pilot,  and 
straightway  turned  the  ship  about,  and  made  back  for  the 
place  whence  he  came." 

"  A  thousand  curses  on  that  villain's  head  for  marring 
so  goodly  a  plot !"  exclaimed  De  Berrio,  furiously.  "  He  de- 
serveth  to  be  flayed  alive,  at  least.     I  will  see  that  he  have 
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fitting  punishment.    But  thinkest  thou  those  piratical  rascals 
have  taken  the  alarm  !" 

"  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  my  son,"  replied  the  priest. 
"  It  did  seem  to  me  more  than  once  that  Sir  Walter  had  sus- 
picion of  me ;  but  I  could  not  be  assured  of  it.  He  did  be- 
have very  courteously,  and  talked  much  of  the  felicity  he 
should  enjoy  could  he  but  assure  himself  of  possessing  thy 
company  for  a  brief  space." 

"  Madre  de  Dios !  he  shall  have  it  longer  than  he  looks 
for,"  cried  Don  Antonio,  with  a  very  savage  expression  of 
countenance.  "  He  shall  have  right  famous  enjoyment  of  it. 
I  will  give  him  such  felicity  as  he  hath  met  nothing  like  in 
this  world,  or  may  expect  in  the  loathsomest  place  in  purga- 
tory, where  I  will  send  him." 

"  Thou  hadst  best,  then,  be  quick,  my  son,"  observed  the 
padre,  "  else  shall  he  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  then  shall 
the  church  suffer  a  great  loss  ;  for  'tis  a  most  commendable 
thing  to  cut  off  these  heretics  root  and  branch,  they  be  so  in- 
veterate against  our  holy  religion.  Lose  no  lime,  I  pryihee. 
Their  force  is  already  far  from  conleraptible,  and  if  ihey  are 
joined  by  the  other  ships,  it  will  be  the  difficuliest  thing  pos- 
sible to  do  ihem  any  damage,  unless  thou  hast  those  supplies 
from  Spain  which  will  be  sent  thee  on  purpose  to  spoil  iheir 
adventure." 

"  I  would  they  had  arrived  !"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
"  then  should  I  be  at  no  loss  what  to  do  :  but,  doubtless,  such 
soldiers  as  I  can  have  are  now  on  their  march,  and  will  reach 
here  in  a  few  days.  Then,  meihinks,  'twill  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  inveigle  this  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  companions 
into  the  island,  where  they  shall  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  in  the 
which  they  shall  be  so  handled  as  shall  make  the  survivors 
glad  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

*'  Dost  think  'twill  be  so  late  as  two  or  three  days,  my  son, 
before  thou  canst  have  the  soldiers  ?"  inquired  Padre  Barto- 
lome. 

"  It  cannot  be  less,"  replied  Don  Antonio. 

"  Methinks  such  a  delay  is  exceeding  dangerous,"  observed 
the  Jesuit. 

"  What  makes  ihee  think  so,  padre  ?"  asked  De  Berrio. 

"  The  commander  of  these  heretics  was  wonderfully  inqui- 
sitive concerning  of  what  force  thou  possesseth,"  answered  the 
priest,  with  much  seriousness.  "  He  asked  many  questions, 
whereof,  as  might  be  presumed  of  me,  I  gave  him  such  answers 
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as  he  could  profit  little  from  :  but,  supposing  that  he  should  get 
speech  of  the  natives,  the  which,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  is  like  enough  to  happen  ;  perchance  he  may  procure 
such  information  as  may  lead  him  into  the  making  of  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  thee." 

"Ha!  dost  think  so?"  exclaimed  Don  Antonio,  listening 
attentively,  and  with  some  uneasiness. 

"  I  had  the  ill  hap  to  sprain  my  ancle,  as  I  journeyed  this 
way,  else  should  I  have  been  here  sooner,"  continued  the 
padre.  "  But  it  oft  struck  me  in  my  progress,  'twould  be  an 
easy  thing  for  them  to  master  the  guard  at  Puerto  de  los  Es- 
panoles,  and  proceeding  quickly  thence  to  this  place,  come 
upon  thee  unawares." 

'*  Carba  de  San  Pedro,  'tis  like  enough  !"  cried  the  gover- 
nor, now  in  some  alarm. 

♦'  How  are  thy  forces  disposed  ?  Hast  a  strong  guard  set  ? 
Hast  such  strenffth  at  hand  as  could  beat  off  these  cursed  here- 
tics?"  inquired  the  ecclesiastic,  with  increasing  earnestness. 

"  Nay,  o'  my  life,  I  have  scarce  a  hundred  men,"  replied 
De  Berrio,  whilst  fear  and  anxiousness  did  more  and  more 
take  possession  of  his  haughty  countenance.  "  But  how 
wears  the  night,  padre?  With  the  blessing  of  the  Virgin, 
there  shall  yet  be  time  to  prepare  for  these  wretched  villains, 
supposing  they  would  dare  to  venture  against  me — which  1 
doubt  hugely." 

"  Doubt  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  son,"  said  the  padre 
quickly,  "  I  know  them  well.  There  is  nothing  so  like  to 
happen  as  their  surprising  of  thee.  'Tis  now  nigh  unto  mid- 
night. 'Twould  be  best  to  rouse  thy  soldiers  without  a  mo- 
ment's delaying,  and  so  dispose  of  them  as  to  keep  them  from 
much  loss,  whilst  they  do  what  damage  they  can  to  these  Eng- 
lishmen should  they  make  an  attack." 

*'  I  will  about  it  on  the  instant,"  answered  Don  Antonio,  as 
he  hastily  made  for  the  door.  "  But  come  thou  with  me,  I 
would  have  speech  with  thee  on  the  way."  Tiie  two  then 
went  forth  together,  but  scarce  had  they  got  into  the  street, 
when  they  were  aware  of  a  sudden  firing  of  pieces,  a  clashing 
of  swords,  and  a  din  of  voices,  that  in  the  still  night  sounded 
with  marvellous  distinctness. 

•*  By  Heaven,  they  are  upon  us  !"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
drawing  his  sword,  and  hastening  to  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. 
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*'  Thou  art  going  wrong,  nny  son — the  firing  is  from  this 
way  !"  cried  the  patlre,  holding  the  other  by  the  arm. 

"  Nay,  'tis  this  way,  I  am  assured  of  it,"  said  his  compa- 
nion more  urgently,  as  he  strove  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
he  was  a-going. 

"  Hark  !  hearest  thou  not  the  firing  now  ?"  cried  the  priest, 
still  detaining  him. 

"  Madre  de  Dios,  they  have  us  on  both  sides  I''  exclaimed 
Don  Antonio  with  great  emphasis,  and  he  appeared  quite  be- 
wildered. At  this  lime  there  came  running  past  him  sundry 
of  the  inhabitants  half  dressed,  as  if  they  had  just  fled  from 
their  beds,  a  screaming  and  crying  out  wonderfully  ;  and  see- 
ing of  the  governor,  some  who  knew  him  did  implore  his  as- 
sistance with  very  piteous  accents— and  yet  none  knew  of 
what  they  were  afraid.  Some  said  it  was  one  thing,  and  some 
another,  and  many  got  round  De  Berrio,  every  one  telling  of 
him  a  different  story.  During  this  the  firing  and  the  hurraing 
increased,  and  came  so  nigh  that  Don  Antonio  was  shortly 
left  alone  ;  and  upon  his  looking  round  for  the  padre,  he  was 
no  where  visible.  Presently  he  observed  a  company  of  sol- 
diers retreating  in  haste  and  disorder,  and  running  in  amongst 
them,  he  called  on  them  to  stop  ;  but  they  would  not  hearken 
to  him,  and  continued  their  flight,  with  him  in  the  midst  of 
thera. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  here  be  more  of  'em  to  kill  !"  cried 
out  Harry  Daring,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  countrymen 
that  now  made  their  appearance. 

"  Down  with  the  villain  Spaniards  !"  shouted  Simon  Main- 
sail. 

*'  A  Raleigh  !  a  Raleigh  !"  exclaimed  some  score  of  voices, 
and  a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  followed  by  a  rush  sword  in  hand 
upon  the  affrighted  soldiers  of  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio,  soon 
convinced  the  latter  that  they  had  fled  from  one  set  of  ene- 
mies only  to  meet  with  others  of  a  like  desperate  character. 
They  made  but  little  opposition  ;  most  of  them  threw  down 
their  arms  and  begged  for  mercy.  A  few  of  a  braver  sort 
fought  round  their  commander  but  they  were  soon  cut  down 
by  the  followers  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  among  whom  Harry 
Daring  distinguished  himself  in  a  manner  that  did  greatly  sur- 
prise both  friends  and  foes. 

*'  Yield  thee  my  prisoner  or  die  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  after 
having  knocked  the  governor's  rapier  out  of  his  hand,  he  put 
the  point  of  his  own  to  his  breast.     Don  Antonio  looked  as  if 
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he  liked  not  to   bo   mastered  by  so  young  an  antagonist,  but 
seeing  there  was  no  help,  he  said  in  Spanish  that  he  yielded. 

"  Nay,  if  thou  canst  not  speak  honest  English,  thou  must 
needs  be  a  rogue  and  a  villain,  so  I  had  best  rid  the  world 
of  thee,"  said  the  other,  and  seemed  about  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tention, 

"  Hullo,  Harry,  hurt  him  not :  he  is  an  officer  of  rank !" 
exclaimed  Master  Francis,  as  he  hastened  towards  him,  see- 
ing what  his  friend  was  a  doing  of,  then  addressing  the 
governor  in  Spanish,  added  very  courteously — "  I  pray  you 
yield  yourself  a  prisoner,  senor  and  say  of  what  quality  you 
are.     1  will  answer  you  shall  have  fair  treatment." 

"  I  have  already  yielded,"  replied  the  Spaniard  proudly, 
"  and  am  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio,  the  Governor  of  Guiana." 

At  this  moment  who  should  come  up  but  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  force,  and  he  heard  what 
was  going  on — "  And  I  am  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  governor  in  his  own  language.  "  The  fortune 
of  war  hath  made  thee  my  prisoner,  Senor  Gobernador.  I 
am  well  aware  that  had  I  had  the  ill  hap  to  have  fallen  into 
thy  hands.  In  consequence  of  the  designs  which  I  am  confi- 
dent thou  didst  entertain  against  me,  I  should  have  fared  but 
ill :  but  I  follow  no  bad  example.  I  forgive  thee  thy  malicious 
intentions,  because  thou  art  in  my  power,  and  will  have  thee 
treated  as  I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  used  had  I 
been  in  thine."  Don  Antonio  bowed,  haughtily,  but  he  said 
never  a  word.  Sir  Walter  then  gave  certain  commands  to 
his  oflicers  for  the  securing  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  resting 
of  the  men  after  their  fatigues;  and  then  proceeded,  accom- 
panied by  Master  Francis,  Harry  Daring,  and  a  sufficient 
guard,  to  take  possession  of  the  governor's  house. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  what  hath  already  been  related, 
that  Master  Francis  had  laid  himself  down  on  the  couch  in 
the  chamber  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
whilst  Harry  Daring  was  laying  of  his  length  upon  some 
rushes  at  his  feet.  Neither  had  taken  off  any  of  their  clothes, 
designing  only  to  get  what  sleep  they  could  for  a  few  hours, 
the  which  they  greatly  needed,  having  had  a  toilsome  march 
before  they  came  to  the  city.  The  lights  had  been  put  out, 
but  the  moon  shining  through  the  windows  with  great  splen- 
dour, did  sufficiently  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  objects. 

"Well,  this  be.  exquisite  fine  fun  of  a  sure  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Harry  Daring  cheerfully.     "There  be  nothing  like 
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the  killing  of  Spaniards.  Indeed  it  be  the  very  properest  way 
of  breathing  of  a  vein  after  all.  O'  my  word,  if  old  Lather 
had  seen  me  shooting  of  one  villain  here,  and  cutting  down 
another  villain  there,  the  whilst  so  many  of  our  enemies 
were  running  this  way  and  that,  some  shouting,  some  cry- 
ing, and  some  fighting  as -well  as  they  might,  and  the  more 
peaceable  sort  of  men,  women,  and  children,  striving  to 
escape  from  their  houses  in  so  monstrous  a  fright,  that  they 
could  scarce  put  on  themselves  a  morsel  of  covering,  would 
he  not  have  marvelled  wonderfully.  Master  Francis  f" 

"  I  dare  say  he  might,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !  methinks  he  would  not  know  what 
to  say  upon  it,"  added  the  boy.  "  But  hang  all  barbering, 
say  I ;  and  as  for  physic,  let  them  that  like  it  take  it.  I'll 
meddle  no  more  with  such  things,  I  promise  you.  How  I 
should  have  liked  big  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile  to  have  been 
amongst  us.  He  would  have  seen  how  bravely  thou  didst 
bear  thyself  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  and  would  not  have 
dared  ever  after  to  call  thee  '  mollycoddle.'  I'faith  !  I  do  be- 
lieve that  scurvy  rogue  of  a  Spaniard,  when  we  w.ere  forcing 
of  our  way  through  the  city  gates,  would  have  pinned  me 
against  the  wall — a  murrain  on  him ! — hadst  thou  not  so 
timely  cut  in  and  given  the  fellow  his  deserts.  Dost  not  think 
'twas  a  great  pity  the  fighting  was  so  soon  over?" 

"The  sooner  such  things  are  over  'tis  the  better  for  both 
the  conquered  and  the  conquerors,"  observed  Master  Francis. 

"  Dost  think  so  indeed  !"  said  Harry  Daring  in  some  sur- 
prise. "  O'  my  life  !  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  For  mine 
own  part,  I  would  not  care  to  meet  with  an  enemy  who 
would  soon  give  in.  There  scemeth  to  be  no  credit  in  fight- 
ing with  such.  I  be  for  those  who  will  not  allow  of  their 
being  beat  till  they  cannot  help  themselves.  Many  a  bout 
of  quarter-staff  have  I  had  with  fellows  who  gave  me  no  lack 
of  sore  thumps,  and  had  I  then  said  I  had  had  enough  of  it, 
they  should  have  boasted  ever  after  that  I  was  one  of  a  poor 
spirit ;  but  I  held  out  at  all  times,  and  thumped  the  more  for 
the  thumping  I  got,  the  which  they  could  never  stand  so  well 
as  could  1 ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  prevailed  over  them, 
and  made  them  acknowledge  they  had  got  such  a  drubbing 
as  till  then  they  had  no  experience  of.  Dost  not  think  quarter- 
staff  an  exceeding  pleasant  pastime  1" 

*'  I  never  had  liking  for  it,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  True  !"  exclaimed  the  other.     "  I  did  forget  how  delicate 
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thou  wert.  'T would  never  have  done  for  thee  to  have  prac- 
tised at  so  rough  an  amusement,  for  thou  couldst  not  have 
helped  gettino:  thy  head  broke  in  a  presently,  and  mayhap 
some  of  thy  limbs  into  the  bargain.  Indeed,  there  was  but 
slight  occasion  for  thy  liking  such  rude  sports  ;  for,  as  I  have 
ever  said,  thou  wert  a  gentleman  born." 

"  Prythee,  talk  not,  good  Harry  !"  said  Master  Francis  in 
a  marvellous  tremulous  voice,  which  showed  that  what  he  had 
just  heard  moved  him  exceedingly.  "  I  am  much  fatigued, 
and  need  rest." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  am  a  villain  if  I  disturb  thee  !"  cried  Harry, 
perfectly  unconscious  that  he  said  aught  hurtful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friend.     "  Good  night,  Master  Francis  !" 

"Good  night,  Harry,"  replied  his  companion,  and  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  or  so  tliere  was  a  strict  silence  ;  but  after 
that  the  courageous  boy  seemed  not  to  lay  at  all  comfortable, 
for  he  turned  himself  about  many  times. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  Harry  V  asked  Master  Francis  very 
kindly. 

"  The  pestilent  moon  must  needs  shine  upon  my  face,  and 
be  hanged  to  it  !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring.  "  Do  what  I 
will  I  cannot  keep  my  eyelids  closed." 

"  Come  and  sleep  with  me  on  this  couch — there  is  plenty 
of  room,"  said  his  friend. 

"  That  will  I  never  do,"  replied  the  other.  ''  I  have  read 
in  books  it  be  not  customary  the  esquire  should  sleep  with 
the  knight,  nor  have  I  heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  be  the  pro- 
perest  place  for  me  to  lie  at  your  feet;  and,  like  a  faithful 
esquire,  here  will  I  take  my  rest." 

"  Let  it  be  as  is  most  pleasing  to  thee,  good  Harry,"  said 
Master  Francis ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  thee  deprived  of 
sleep  for  such  notions." 

"  Oh  !  I  care  not  for  sleep  a  fig's  end,"  cried  Harry  Daring, 
"  and  would  as  lief  keep  awake  as  asleep.  O'  my  life  I  think 
there  be  nothing  so  pleasant  as  having  a  famous  talk  with  a 
friend  just  before  one  drops  off  like.  Did  I  ever  tell  thee  of 
the  exquisite  fine  fun  I  had  with  old  Barnaby  Braddle,  the 
constable  of  the  watch  1  Nay,  I  be  certain  thou  hast  not 
heard  a  word  of  it.  Well,  it  must  be  known  to  thee,  that 
Barnaby  could  scarce  see  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose  ;  which, 
by  the  by,  had  no  end  at  all,  for  it  was  nigh  as  round  as  a 
ball,  and  of  a  very  fiery  redness ;  beside  which  he  was  so 
deaf,  he  could  hear  but  faintly.     For  all  that,  was  he  made 
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constable  of  the  watch,  and  was  ever  in  a  monstrous  tyran- 
nical humour  if  he  caught  any  of  us  apprentices  playing  of 
such  innocent  tricks  as  breaking  windows,  rousing  up  the 
citizens  by  calling  fire,  and  the  like  ;  therefore  did  I  deter- 
mine to  have  some  sport  with  him.  So  I  and  big  Jack  o' 
the  Turnstile,  long-legged  Tom  the  tailor's  son  round  the 
corner,  Peter  Ferriwinkle,  our  neighbour  the  chandler's  ap- 
prentice, and  one  or  two  others,  did  station  ourselves  in 
such  places  as  we  knew  were  the  properest  for  our  plan  ; 
and  presently  we  saw  him,  with  his  lanthern  in  one  hand, 
and  his  bill  in  the  other,  peering  about  him  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  if  he  could  see  but  a  glimpse  of  any  thing, 
though  it  might  be  within  a  yard  of  him;  and  grumbling  the 
whilst  as  if  he  must  needs  hear  his  own  voice  to  keep  up  his 
courage. 

"'■  As  he  passed,  one  cried  out  at  his  elbow,  '  Watch ! 
watch  !  I  he  set  upon  by  thieves.'  '  Stand,  ye  dishonest 
caitiffs !'  straightway  would  he  cry ;  but  he  ventured  only 
a  step  or  two  in  the  direction  he  fancied  the  sound  proceeded 
from,  and  then  stopped,  expecting  the  thieves  would  run 
away  at  the  hearing  of  his  voice.  '  Help  !  Master  Constable, 
help!  here  be  a  cutpurse  upon  me!'  shouted  another  from 
behind  him  ;  and  he  presently  turned  himself  round,  saying 
quickly,  '  I  charge  ye  hold  him  fast  till  I  come ;'  and  went  a 
step  or  two  that  way.  '  Here,  honest  Barnaby,  help  a  poor 
woman  who  is  nigh  being  undone  by  villains !'  screamed  a 
third,  a  little  on  the  opposite  side  of  him.  '  Murrain  on  ye  ! 
why  don't  ye  say  in  what  direction  ye  be  to  be  found  ?"  grum- 
bled out  Master  Constable,  turning  himself  very  leisurely 
about.  '  Watch  !  watch !  I  pray  you  come,  or  I  shall  be 
killed,'  cried  a  fourth,  very  piteously,  from  another  place. 
'  Be  killed  and  be  hanged  to  ye  !'  bawled  the  old  fellow,  now 
in  a  horrible  bad  humour;  *  canst  not  keep  in  one  place? 
If  the  villains  but  stay  till  I  come  up  to  them,  I  promise  to 
show  them  no  mercy,  so  they  had  best  look  to  it,  and  take 
themselves  off;'  and  then  he  ventured  a  few  steps  in  that 
way  ;  but  he  had  scarce  done  so,  when  another  cried  out 
something  else  from  an  opposite  quarter,  at  the  which  he 
began  to  swear  most  lustily  ;  but  immediately  he  stepped  in 
any  direction,  there  was  a  voice  calling  of  him,  from  one 
totally  different. 

"  At  last,  when  he  appeared  so  bewildered,  after  pqking  of 
his  lanthern  here,  and  then  turning  of  it  round  there,  and 
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looking  into  this  place,  and  then  into  that,  with  marvellous 
little  profit  and  wonderful  vexation,  we  all  got  round  him 
and  commenced  a  calling  of  him,  every  one  at  the  same  time ; 
and  this  he  could  in  no  manner  stand  ;  for  after  listening  a 
bit,  in  the  most  perfect  fear  and  trembling  ever  beheld,  he 
dashed  through  the  circle,  bawling  out  that  he  was  set  upon 
by  devils,  and  stopped  not  a  moment  till  he  found  himself 
among  a  whole  company  of  his  brethren  of  the  watch,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  him  by  his  cries.  Now  I  think  he  was 
rightly  served  of  us.     Dost  not  think  so,  Master  Francis  ?" 

Harry  Daring  waited  a  brief  space,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. 

"  Dost  not  think  he  was  rightly  served  of  us.  Master 
Francis  1"  he  again  inquired,  but  got  no  more  answer  than 
at  first.  "  O'  my  life  he  hath  gone  to  sleep,"  added  Harry, 
as  if  in  some  surprise.  "  Well,  I  doubt  not  he  be  exceeding 
tired ;  therefore  'tis  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  poor  fellow. 
Methinks  I  have  done  but  an  ill  thing  in  having  talked  to 
him  so  much.  By  Gog  and  Magog,  this  be  the  most  pesti- 
lent moon  I  ever  saw ;  for  it  will  shine  on  my  face  in  spite 
of  me."  Thereupon  he  turned  himself  upon  his  stomach, 
and  resting  of  his  forehead  on  his  arms,  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  evident,  from  his  regular  and  deep  breathing,  he  was 
as  sound  asleep  as  was  his  companion. 

This  had  scarce  concluded  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  figure  of  Padre  Bartolome  glided  softly  into  the  room, 
hiding  of  his  face  in  his  garmiCnt.  Cautiously  stepping  over 
Harry  Daring,  he  approached  the  couch  on  which  Master 
Francis  was  lying.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  gazed  upon  the 
sleeping  secretary  with  a  countenance  more  of  a  demon  than 
that  of  a  human  being.  Every  trace  of  comeliness  had  va- 
nished from  his  handsome  features,  and  his  eyes,  that  had 
been  seen  to  beam  with  piety  and  benevolence  not  long  since, 
now  flashed  glances  of  the  deadliest  hate  and  malice.  Master 
Francis  lay  upon  his  back,  with  his  left  hand  under  his  head, 
and  his  right  upon  the  handle  of  his  rapier.  His  shoulders 
sunk  into  the  soft  pillows  that  he  rested  his  arm  on,  and  his 
legs  were  crossed  one  over  another.  Scarce  any  face  could 
be  met  with  more  mild  and  aOectionate  in  its  expression 
than  was  his.  'Twas  almost  doubtful  he  was  asleep  he 
breathed  so  softly,  yet  was  he  dreaming  a  most  pleasant 
dream  of  the  happiness  of  by-gone  days,  when  Joanna  ap- 
peared to  him  all  he  thought  most  worthy  to  be  worshipped. 
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Alack!  that  such  visions  of  woman's  perfectness  should  ever 
be  so  unsubstantial ! 

The  Jesuit  slowly  drew  from  his  vest  a  dagger.  He  knelt 
down  on  one  knee  to  bring  himself  more  upon  a  level  with 
the  sleeper.  The  weapon  was  raised  above  the  breast  of 
Master  Francis.  In  the  next  moment  it  was  wrenched  out 
of  the  padre's  hand.  He  looked  up  in  some  alarm,  and 
beheld,  standing  over  him,  the  beautiful  form  of  the  lady- 
described  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  Surely 
never  woman  looked  with  such  terrible  glances  as  did  she 
on  Padre  Bartolome. 

*'  Begone  !"  whispered  she  to  him  in  his  own  language, 
holding  the  dagger  over  him  with  her  right  hand,  whilst  with 
her  left  she  poinded  to  the  door.  "  Stay  but  another  instant 
in  this  place  and  I  will  cleave  thy  treacherous  heart  in  twain." 
The  ecclesiastic  seemed  quite  cowed.  Her  gaze  appeared 
to  burn  with  pride  and  disdain.  Her  whole  form  looked  as 
though  it  were  dilating  with  a  power  something  beyond  the 
human.  The  Jesuit  slowly  rose.  He  felt  as  if  he  did  not 
dare  speak.  His  look  quailed  before  those  scorching  glances ; 
and  with  cautious  steps  he  left  the  room,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  as  he  went,  and  she  continuing  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, and  with  the  same  fearful  expression  of  countenance 
as  when  she  first  spoke  to  him.  When  he  had  departed  out 
of  the  door  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  form  of  Master 
Francis  like  one  that  is  almost  afraid  to  look.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  expression  of  her  features  changed  to  the  most 
devoted  affection.  She  came  closer.  She  stooped  down 
over  him  with  a  gaze  of  the  very  sincerest  love,  and  there 
stayed  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two.  Presently  she  stooped 
lower,  and  looked  as  though  she  were  about  to  touch  his 
lips  with  her  own;  but  on  a  sudden  she  drew  herself  back 
quickly — a  strong  shudder  passed  over  her  limbs,  and  a  look 
of  terrible  anguish  took  possession  of  her  countenance. 
She  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  glance  that  way  again ;  and 
in  a  few  seconds  quietly  followed  the  Jesuit, 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

For  what  man  lives  or  breathes  on  England's  stage. 
That  knew  not  brave  Southampton,  in  whose  sight 
Most  placed  their  day,  and  in  his  absence  night  ? 

Sir  John  Beaumont. 

Thou  glorious  Laurell  of  the  Muses'  hill ; 
Whose  eye  doth  crowne  the  most  victorious  pen  ; 
Bright  Lampe  of  Vertue,  in  whose  sacred  skill 
Lives  all  the  blisse  of  eares-enchanting  men. 

Jarvis  Markham. 

I  ought  to  be  no  stranger  to  thy  worth, 
Nor  let  thy  virtues  in  oblivion  sleep. 

Wither. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me  ; 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments  cost  ; 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be, 
And  having  thee  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 

Shakspeare. 

'*  I  THANK  you  right  iiearlily  for  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  you  have  offered  me  your  friendly  assistance  in  this 
business,"  observed  the  youthful  Earl  of  Southampton,  as  he 
sat  close  upon  Master  Shakspeare  in  his  lodgings  at  the  Bank- 
side.  "  Believe  me,  of  all  mine  acquaintance  there  is  none 
I  could  so  readily  trust  as  yourself  in  a  matter  of  so  delicate 
a  kind." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  in  no  way  discredit  your  favourable 
opinion,"  replied  his  companion  very  sincerely.  "  Indeed  I 
am  delighted  that  it  lieth  within  the  compass  of  my  poor 
ability  to  do  a  service  to  one  whose  friendlmess  to  me  hath 
been  made  manifest  on  so  many  occasions  ;  to  say  naught 
of  your  lordship's  singular  admirable  qualities,  which  make 
the  service  doubly  honourable." 

"Ah,  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed  the  young  noble- 
man, seemingly  in  a  more  serious  humour.  "  Of  what  avail  is 
the  good  report  of  one's  asso<;iaies  when  that  happiness  which 
should  be  the  reward  of  desert  is  denied  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,  not  altogether  denied,"  said  the  other. 
*♦  Fortune  doih  not  smile  on  your  love  at  this  moment  as  she 
should  had  I  the  controlling  of  her,  nor  dolh  her  opposition 
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look  so  formidable  as  to  afford  no  hope  of  overcoming  it. 
Hath  not  the  lovely  Mistress  Varnon  already  favoured  yon 
with  excellent  proof  of  her  esteem  ?" 

*'  Truly  she  hath,"  replied  his  friend,  brightening  up  some- 
what. "  That  I  possess  her  young  heart's  best  affections, 
methinks  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  She  hath  given 
me  most  sweet  evidence  of  it  a  thousand  times." 

"  And  is  she  not  bountifully  graced  by  nature  with  all  love- 
able  qualities  ?"  inquired  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Indeed  is  she  !"  answered  my  lord  of  Southampton 
with  increasing  animation.  "  Her  beauty  is  of  a  very  choice 
kind.  Her  disposition  gentle  and  full  of  great  kindness,  and 
her  modesty  that  of  one  who,  innocent  herself,  believeth  in 
the  innocency  of  all  around  her." 

"  And  enriched  with  the  love  of  a  creature  so  rarely  gifted, 
you  can  assert  that  happiness  hath  been  denied  you  !"  ex- 
claimed the  former  in  some  sort  of  surprise.  "  Fie  on  you, 
my  lord  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  matter  you  show 
yourself  discontented  upon  exceeding  little  occasion." 

"  But  her  kinswoman,  Dame  Deborah,  hath  forbid  me  the 
house,"  replied  his  youthful  patron.  *'  She  is  fearful  of  the 
queen's  anger  ;  for  her  majesty  having  heard  of  my  attach- 
ment, hath  stated  she  will  not  allow  of  my  marriage  with 
Mistress  Varnon,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  no  fit  match  for 
me;  and  expecting  the  same  harsh  results  that  followed  the 
union  of  Raleigh  with  Mistress  Throckmorton,  the  old  gen- 
tlewoman is  using  measures  to  put  an  end  to  our  intimacy. 
'Slife,  Master  Shakspeare  !"  continued  the  young  nobleman, 
evidently  much  moved.  "  Call  you  not  this  most  tyrannical 
usage  ?  Here  is  an  exquisite  sweet  lady,  who,  because  she  is 
noted  for  a  lack  of  the  world's  gear,  is  to  be  deprived  of  a 
loving  husband;  and  I,  who  desire  to  be  claimed  by  her  by 
so  fond  a  tide,  am  to  be  denied  the  possession  of  an  estimable 
and  affectionate  partner,  who  hath  in  her  nature  a  treasury 
of  all  sterling  commodities,  because  she  only  wanteth  that  of 
which  I  stand  in  no  need.  She  is  of  good  family,  being  of 
near  kin  to  my  Lord  of  Essex.  Her  behaviour  is  of  the  best, 
she  having  been  brought  up  in  all  courdy  accomplishments  ; 
and  for  her  disposition,  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  with  one 
more  worthily  disposed  :  and  yet  the  queen  declareth  her  to 
be  no  fit  match  for  me  !  I'faith  !  fit  match  or  not,  I  will  have 
lier,  holds  she  the  same  mind  she  was." 

•'  Now  I  do  perceive  in  you  something  of  the  true  lover," 
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observed  his  companion,  with  a  smile ;  "  which  I  could  not 
but  have  my  doubts  of  before,  seeing  that  the  trifling  obsta- 
cles you  spoke  of  seemed  sufficient  to  put  you  out  of  heart.  Be 
assured  that  he  who  loveth  sincerely,  loveth  only  the  more, 
the  greater  shall  be  the  difficulties  that  oppose  his  affection  ; 
for  love  is  that  sort  of  seed  which  once  planted  in  the  soil 
will  live  on  through  the  sharpest  winter — nay,  though  hil- 
locks of  snow  be  piled  upon  it,  and  all  manner  of  fierce 
storms  assail  the  very  spot  it  doth  inhabit, — there  shall  it 
dwell  unharmed  ;  and  in  its  proper  season  of  sunshine — 
lo ! — you  see  it  a  perfect  plant,  rejoicing  in  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  ravisheth  the  heart  that  can  appreciate  its  divine 
perfections." 

"  Excellently  said,  sweet  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed 
my  Lord  Southampton,  in  evident  admiration.  "  'Tis  indeed 
of  the  very  sort  you  have  so  eloquently  expressed ;  and  that 
such  love  is  mine  you  may  rest  assured.  But  the  obstacles 
I  am  now  threatened  with  cannot  be  of  the  small  account 
you  hold  them  in.  Remember  I  can  get  no  speech  of  her 
though  I  have  strove  earnestly  for  such  happiness  for  some 
days  past.  I  cannot  even  get  sight  of  her,  for  the  old  dame 
keepeth  her  under  strict  lock  and  key  in  an  out-of-the-way 
old  house  at  Islington,  and  will  let  her  be  seen  of  none  save 
such  as  be  in  her  confidence.  My  letters  have  been  re- 
turned ;  my  messages  receive  no  attention  ;  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  bribe  the  servants  without  avail ;  and  all  my  schemes 
to  gain  admittance  to  her  dear  presence  have  come  to  the 
like  unprofitable  conclusion.  In  sober  truth,  I  am  nigh  driven 
to  my  wit's  end ;  and  if  that  you  cannot  assist  me,  I  know 
not  what  next  to  be  about." 

"  Despair  not,  my  good  lord,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare. 
"  Unpromising  as  things  may  be,  I  doubt  not  to  make  them 
put  on  a  more  pleasing  aspect  in  no  very  long  time." 

"  Say  you  so,  indeed  !"  cried  the  young  nobleman,  his 
handsome  features  glowing  with  pleasure.  "  Let  it  be  soon 
then,  I  pray  you.  Truly,  if  you  accomplish  such  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  I  shall  esteem  you  the  truest  friend  man  ever 
had."  . 

"  I  will  do  it,  or  else  my  wit  shall  be  hugely  at  fault,"  re- 
plied Master  Shakspeare.  "  But  you  must  promise  to  be 
entirely  guided  by  me  in  this  matter,  else  can  I  succeed  in 
nothing." 
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*'  All  that  you  please  to  desire  of  me  I  will  willingly  per- 
form, depend  on't,"  said  the  other. 

"  Then  come  you  this  way,  my  good  lord,"  cried  his  com- 
panion, rising  from  his  seat  and  approaching  what  looked  to 
be  the  door  of  a  closet.  "  And  if  I  fail  in  procuring  you 
speech  with  your  fair  mistress  before  the  day  is  over,  pro- 
claim at  Paul's  that  Will  Shakspeare  is  no  match  for  an  old 
woman." 

"  Sweet  Master  Shakspeare,  I  am  at  your  bidding,"  an- 
swered the  Lord  Southampton,  very  cheerfully,  and  there- 
upon they  both  proceeded  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  There 
we  must  leave  them  for  awhile. 

In  a  room  of  moderate  dimensions  fairly  hung  with  arras 
that  looked  to  be  of  an  ancient  manufacture — for,  out  of  all 
doubt,  the  colours  were  wofully  dim ;  and  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  furniture  had  much  the  same  appearance  of  worn-out 
splendour — there  were  two  ladies.  One,  from  her  evident 
antiquity  and  the  faded  costliness  of  her  attire,  seemed  of  a 
piece  with  the  furnishing  of  the  chamber.  She  could  not 
have  been  many  years  short  of  sixty ;  her  features  were 
sharp,  and  at  that  time  wore  a  marvellous  cold  and  stern 
expression.  Her  false  locks  had  been  dyed  of  a  sandy  hue 
(doubtless  in  compliment  to  Q^ueen  Elizabeth,  whose  natural 
hair  was  of  that  colour)  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
tire  valiant,  with  no  lack  of  feathers  and  jewels.  Her  ruff 
was  laced  and  plaited  with  wonderful  art,  coming  from  the 
back  of  her  neck  very  broad,  and  extending  on  each  side  of 
her  face  till  the  ends  rested  on  her  bosom,  having  two  wnngs 
of  lawn  stiffened  with  wire,  and  starched  of  a  yellow  dye. 
The  stomacher  was  exceeding  long,  straight,  and  broad,  and 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  waist  there  was  a  pocket  for  such 
things  as  were  needed  to  be  put  in  it.  The  gown  was  of 
velvet  embroidered  with  bugles,  with  the  sleeves  curiously 
cut;  and  the  farthingale  was  monstrously  bulky.  Silk  stock- 
ings, with  shoes  having  famous  high  heels,  and  long  gloves 
trimmed  with  silk,  completed  her  costume ;  and  there  she 
stood  as  stately  and  stiff  as  the  figure  of  Q,ueen  Sheba  done 
in  waxwork,  occasionally  fanning  of  herself  with  a  large 
ivory  fan,  or  putting  to  her  sharp  nose  an  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief  richly  wrought  and  delicately  scented. 

To  this  the  other  lady  was  as  exquisite  a  contrast  as  could 
possibly  be  met  with.  She  was  young.  I  doubt  much  she 
had  seen  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  summers.     Her 
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stature  was  not  above  the  ordinary,  yet  was  her  figure  so 
graceful  it  looked  as  though  to  add  would  only  be  to  spoil ; 
and  her  complexion  was  of  that  choice  kind  where  the  red 
comes  peeping  through  the  pure  skin,  as  a  flower  out  of  the 
snow,  that  gives  to  comeliness  of  feature  its  rarest  garnish- 
ing. There  was  in  her  countenance  so  admirable  an  ex- 
pression of  youth  and  innocence,  that  it  must  have  charmed 
the  most  suspicious  nature.  In  contrast  to  her  companion's 
antiquated  finery,  she  wore  a  simple  gown  made  close  to 
the  body,  with  an  apron  of  fine  linen ;  and  her  hair  was 
without  ornament  save  its  being  curiously  knotted  and 
raised  from  the  forehead.  She  stood  with  her  eyes  modestly 
fixed  upon  the  ground;  whilst  the  other  regarded  her  with 
a  stern  and  searching  look. 

"  I  marvel  at  thy  exceeding  shamelessness.  Mistress  Var- 
non !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentlewoman,  in  a  tone  of  mon- 
strous indignation.  "  Never,  in  all  my  days,  saw  I  such 
thorough  baseness  of  behaviour.  Prythee,  dost  think  I  can 
tolerate  these  unmaidenly  doings  1  Dost  fancy  I  will  allow 
of  our  family  being  disgraced,  and  our  name  brought  into 
disrepute  : — a  name  that  hath  hitherto  been  of  such  exceed- 
ing worship,  that  it  might  stand  second  to  none  in  these 
kingdoms  1  I  take  pride  in  saying  the  honourableness  of 
the  Varnons  hath  never  been  questioned — the  sons  have 
been  heroes  of  valour,  the  daughters  models  of  discretion  ; 
but  wo  is  me !  our  house  is  like  to  be  utterly  put  out  of  its 
notable  reputation  by  the  conturaaciousness  of  its  last  and 
only  unworthy  scion." 

"  But,  dear  aunt  1"  exclaimed  her  young  kinswoman,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Speak  not  to  me,  Mistress  Varnon,"  replied  the  other, 
with  a  dignified  wave  of  her  arm,  and  the  same  formal, 
proud,  and  stern  demeanour.  "  Respect  for  myself  and  the 
unsullied  name  I  bear,  maketh  me  desirous  of  disclaiming  all 
relationship  with  one  who  hath  exhibited  such  abominable 
disobedience.  I  know  not  the  language  which  should  ex- 
press my  absolute  abhorrence  of  thy  crime.  'Tis  something 
so  marvellous  in  a  member  of  our  family  that  the  commis- 
sion of  it  hath  moved  me  to  so  excessive  an  indignation, 
that  I  find  it  clean  impossible  to  express  the  sense  I  hold  it 
in.  How  horrified  my  sainted  grandmother,  the  Abbess  of 
St.  Ursula  must  be,  could  she  behold  thy  delinquency  !  How 
shocked  would  my  great  uncle  the  bishop  become  !     With 
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what  consternation  would  it  be  regarded  by  my  illustrious 
kinsman,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  !  And  how  infamous  would 
it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  my  respected  aunt,  the  maid  of  ho- 
nour !  I  am  thankful  they  have  been  spared  this  infliction. 
They  are  to  be  envied  upon  whom  the  grave  hath  shut  out 
from  their  view  so  humiliating  a  scene." 

"But  my  lord  lovelh  me  honourably,  Aunt  Deborah,"  mur- 
mured ihe  abashed  maiden. 

"  Love  thee,  Mistress  Varnon  ?"  cried  the  old  gentlewo- 
man, in  some  sort  of  astonishment.  "  And  what,  thinkest 
thou,  is  his  love  compared  with  thy  loyalty  ?  Hath  not  her 
gracious  majesty  forbid  the  marriage,  and  thinkest  thou  that  a 
princess  of  such  immeasurable  knowledge,  immaculate  virtue, 
and  unbounded  beneficence,  knoweth  not  what  is  proper  for 
thee  ?  AVouldst  have  the  audacity  to  dispute  the  commands 
of  thy  lawful  sovereign  ?  My  hair  standeth  on  end  at  so 
traitorous  a  supposition.  Queen  Elizabeth,  out  of  her  abun- 
dant graces  of  disposition,  hath  ever  held  our  family  in  proper 
estimation  which  she  showelh  in  a  very  laudable  measure,  in 
the  favour  with  which  she  hath,  for  some  lime,  regarded  my 
kinsman  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  shall  a  daughter  of  the 
house  she  liath  so  honoured,  ungratefully  disobey  her  royal 
commands  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  of  a  race  approved  for 
their  loyalty,  there  should  now  come  a  rebel  ?  If'  I  had  not 
known  it  as  a  truth,  I  would  have  doubted  such  wretched  vil- 
lany  could  have  existed  amongst  us.'* 

"  Indeed,  dear  aunt,  I  cannot  help  loving  my  Lord  South- 
ampton," observed  her  youthful  companion,  in  a  low  sweet 
voice.     *'  He  hath  so  noble,  so  admirable  a  disposition." 

"  Disposition,  quotha  !"  exclaimed  the  other  with  increased 
indignation.  '•  Darest  thou  talk  of  his  disposition  when  thy 
duty  is  concerned  ?  Had  he  twenty  dispositions,  thou  shouldst 
think  no  more  of  him  when  such  be  the  will  of  thy  sovereign. 
It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  thou  art  obstinate  to  a  degree  that 
exceedeth  all  example.  But  thy  ill-doing  confineth  not  itself 
to  obstinacy.  Ill  hap  is  mine  to  find  tliat  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Varnon  hath  not  only  so  forgot  her  natural  obe- 
dience, as  to  set  herself  in  opposition  to  her  lawful  sovereign, 
but  hath  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  her  family, 
as  to  attempt  to  bribe  a  serving-man  to  assist  her  in  carrying 
on  a  clandestine  correspondence.  Yes,"  continued  Aunt 
Deborah  as  she  slowly  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  evi- 
dently to  the  infinite  consternation  of  her  pretty  niece.     "  I 
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have  discovered  all  thy  exceeding  baseness.  Thou  hast  done 
a  deed  enough  to  draw  thy  ancestors  out  of  their  tombs,  in 
horror  of  its  very  villany.  But  I  will  read  what  horrible  trea- 
son thou  hast  set  down,  though  I  doubt  not  'twill  move  me  to 
be  marvellously  ashamed  of  thy  disgraceful  conduct."  And 
thereupon,  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  dignity,  she  first  put  on 
her  spectacles,  then  broke  open  and  commenced  reading  the 
letter,  whilst  the  eyes  of  the  fair  culprit  were  fixed  on  the 
floor  more  intently  than  ever,  with  so  sweet  an  expression  of 
innocency,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  person  to  gaze 
on  her  face  and  feel  harshly  towards  her. 

"  '  To  my  ever  honoured  and  most  dear  Lord  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton.' 

'*  Alack,  what  an  atrocious  superscription  is  here!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentlewoman.  "  '  Most  dear  lord  !'  Hadst 
thou  been  married  to  him  a  good  ten  years,  thou  couldst  not 
have  addressed  him  more  like  a  wife.     But  I  will  proceed. 

"  ♦  I  am  sorely  grieved,  sweetheart,  that  I  am  debarred  the 
exquisite  delight  of  seeing  thee.' 

"  Did  ever  any  one  read  such  downright  rebellion  ?  Sorely 
grieved  because  her  majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
command  that  my  Lord  Southampton  have  naught  to  do  with 
thee  !  I  am  all  amazed.  '  And  tliinking  thou  art  in  a  like  un- 
happy case — in  hope  of  affording  thee  the  sweet  comfort  I  so 
much  stand  in  need  of — 1  write  to  assure  thee  I  do  love  thee 
so  infinitely,  naught  on  this  earth  shall  make  it  less.'  Well  ! 
never  met  I  such  wanton  immodesty  !  Why,  what  sense  of 
shame  canst  thou  have  to  tell  a  man  such  horrid  things  ?  But 
where  left  I  off?  Ah! — 'make  it  less.'  '  And  all  I  now 
pray  for  is  that  thou  wilt  give  me  such  covetnble  place  in  thy 
remembrance  as,  of  a  surety,  dear  lord  of  my  life,  thou  hast 
in  mine,  till  the  happy  time  come  round  again  when  I  may  see 
thee,  and  hear  thee,  and  bless  thee,  with  such  true  affection- 
ateness  as  would  I  at  this  present  were  thy  dear  presence 
allowed  me.' 

"  And  hast  thou  really  the  impiety  to  pray  for  such  wicked 
things  ?"  inquired  Aunt  Deborah  with  a  look  of  stately  as- 
tonishment, as  she  deliberately  put  away  the  letter  and  her 
spectacles,  and  then  bej^an  to  fan  herself  with  a  slow  and  dig- 
nified njoiion.  "  Well  may  religious  men  cry  out  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  age.  Indeed  the  world  must  have  come  to  a 
sad  pass  when  in  one  so  young  there  exisleth  so  much  dis- 
loyally, obstinacy,  immodesty,  and  impiety.     But  to  prevent 
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further  dishonour  to  our  name,  I  shall  see  that  the  commands 
of  her  most  gracious  majesty  are  properly  obeyed." 

*' Dear  aunt  !"  murmured  the  oflender,  as  if  almost  afraid 
to  speak. 

"  Go  to  thy  virginals,  Mistress  Varnon,"  replied  her  kins- 
woman in  a  lofty  manner.  "  Practise  the  last  new  madrigal 
I  procured  thee  of  the  ingenious  Master  Morley.  I  will  hold 
thee  well  to  thy  studies,  so  that  thou  shalt  have  no  chance  of 
practising  the  evil  the  infamousness  of  thy  nature  would  set 
Ihee  upon." 

The  abashed  maiden,  probably  glad  to  escape  from  the 
lecture,  moved  towards  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  instru- 
ment was  placed,  and  her  aunt  Deborah,  with  slow  and  stately 
steps,  proceeded  to  a  chair  close  upon  it,  where,  after  a  solemn 
arrangement  of  her  drapery,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  coun- 
tenance she  sat  herself  down.  Presently  Mistress  Varnon 
commenced  singing  the  first  part  of  a  madrigal,  which  she 
did  with  a  very  delicate  voice,  accompanying  of  herself  on  the 
virginals,  whilst  her  kinswoman-sat  by  listening  with  a  most 
delectable  gravity  impressed  upon  her  ancient  features,  a  beat- 
ing of  the  time  with  her  fan.  At  this  time  an  old  serving-man, 
in  a  faded  showy  livery,  entered,  and  advanced  with  an  air  of 
respectful  awe  a  little  way  into  the  chamber.  The  music 
ceased,  as  did  also  the  beating  of  the  time. 

"  Well,  Joseph  !"  exclaimed  Dame  Deborah,  silting  upright 
in  her  chair  very  formal  and  stiff. 

"An'  it  please  you,  my  lady,"  replied  the  man,  "  there  is 
one  waiting  below  who  calleth  himself  Master  Dulcimer,  a 
teacher  of  music,  as  he  says,  who  desireth  to  have  speech  with 
you,  saying  that  he  hath  come  at  the  express  desire  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex." 

"  What  sort  of  man  seemeth  he  ?"  inquired  his  mistress. 

"  A  very  worshipful  sort  of  man,  an'  it  please  you,  my  lady," 
replied  Joseph,  "  one  of  wonderful  fine  accommodation  in  his 
apparelling." 

"  Let  him  have  entrance,"  said  Aunt  Deborah  in  her  state- 
liest manner;  and  at  this  command  the  old  serving-man,  keep- 
ing his  face  very  respectfully  towards  his  mistress,  retreated 
out  at  the  door.  Directly  he  had  disappeared  the  old  dame  began 
fidgeting  about  her  dress,  pulling  out  this  part  and  smoothing 
that,  and  looking  to  see  that  nothing  was  out  of  order  ; 
and  before  she  had  well  done  this  the  door  again  opened,  and 
thereat  entered  a  stranger.     He  was  a  man  of  a  very  com- 
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mendahle  stature  and  features,  yet  he  carried  himself  so  stiff- 
ly, and  looked  with  such  a  primness  as  was  singular  to  see. 
In  age  he  must  have  been  no  youngster,  for  his  face  seemed 
wrinkled  somewhat.  In  dress  he  was  attired  as  a  orallant  of 
the  old  fashion,  wearing  a  beard  of  an  orange  tawny  colour, 
trimmed  spadewise  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  a  love-lock 
with  a  silken  rose  at  the  end  hanging  down  nigh  upon  the 
shoulder.  The  ruff  was  very  large,  well  stiffened  and  bushy  ; 
and  the  doublet  of  fine  cloth,  having  a  capacious  cape  and 
Danish  sleeves, — was  apparently  so  hard  quilled  that  the  wearer 
stood  in  it  like  unto  a  man  in  armour.  The  galligaskins  were 
bolstered  up  all  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  a  prepos- 
terous size  with  a  stuffing,  doubtless  of  wool  and  hair;  the 
hose  were  of  woven  silk  with  broad  garters  ;  and  his  feet 
were  cased  in  panlofles  of  such  higii  heels  as  bore  him  uj) 
some  two  or  three  inches  more  than  his  natural  stature,  and 
these  were  ornamented  with  shoe-roses  that  looked  to  be  of 
some  tive  pound  apiece.  He  wore  a  dagger  at  his  back, 
and  a  rapier,  the  scabbard  whereof  was  very  prettily  orna- 
mented, at  his  side.  His  hat  was  of  a  high  tapering  crown, 
daintily  embroidered  all  over,  and  having  a  goodly  plume  of 
feathers  drooping  from  it;  and  his  gloves,  as  was  soon  made 
manifest,  were  perfumed  very  sweetly. 

As  soon  as  Dame  Deborah  observed  the  entrance  of  her  visi- 
ter, she  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  monstrous  dignity;  seeing 
which  Master  Dulcimer  stopped,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  very  famous  courtesy  bowed  as  low  as  the  quilting 
of  his  doublet  would  allow  him  ;  thereupon  the  old  gentle- 
woman curtseyed  to  the  ground  with  exceeding  deliberation  ; 
after  which  he  advanced  in  a  respectful  manner  some  few 
paces  and  bowed  to  her  with  the  like  profound  courieousness, 
and  then  she  again  curtseyed  to  him  with  the  same  stateliness 
of  behaviour.  All  this  time  each  of  them  regarded  the  other 
with  a  visage  of  as  perfect  a  gravity  as  was  ever  carried  by 
one  at  a  funeral,  taking  no  manner  of  notice  of  Mistress  Varnon, 
who,  having  risen  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  stranger,  stood  nigh 
unto  her  seat,  marvelling  in  no  small  measure  at  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  scene  that  was  being  acted  before  her. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  myself  into  your  desirable  pre- 
sence, most  honoured  lady,"  said  Master  Dulcimer  at  last,  d- 
dressing  Aunt  Deborah  in  a  voice  of  infinite  affectation,  "  h  v- 
ing  been  moved  thereto  by  the  report  of  my  worshipful  friend 
and  patron  the  Lord  Essex,  who  for  a  right  exquisite  taste  ia 
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the  truly  delectable  science  of  music  hath  not  his  fellow  any 
where.  Peradvenlure  it  may  be  known  unto  your  honour- 
able ladyship  that  I  have  some  poor  ability  in  llie  writing  of 
madrigals,  and  in  divers  other  kinds  of  tuneful  compositions, 
having,  besides  great  study  in  the  art  pursued  in  these  realms 
for  a  long  course  of  time,  travelled  into  Italy  and  in  France, 
learning  as  I  went  of  the  choicest  masters  those  countries  af- 
forded, from  the  which  I  have  but  lately  returned.  It  hath 
been  my  extreme  honour  to  be  in  admirable  good  favour  with 
many  persons  of  worship,  but  hearing  of  my  Lord  Essex  that 
your  excellent  ladyship  hath  such  fine  judgment  in  madrigals 
as  is  marvellous  to  your  friends  and  the  world,  I  hasted  here 
on  the  instant,  desirous  of  all  things  that  what  my  poor  wit 
hath  fashioned  should  be  found  worthy  of  a  hearing  by  one  of 
such  notable  delicate  taste  in  these  matters." 

"  I  pray  you  be  seated.  Master  Dulcimer,"  replied  Auat 
Deborah  wiili  exceeding  graciousness,  after  listening  in  a  slifl' 
altitude  and  with  exceeding  gravity  to  the  speech  of  the  mu- 
sician :  at  hearing  this  request,  he,  with  a  bow  as  profound  as 
ever,  walked  with  stalely  steps  to  the  nearest  chair,  and  put  it 
down  close  beside  her,  with  another  bow  of  the  like  sort;  but 
the  old  gentlewoman  remained  standing  till  her  companion  had 
placed  a  chair  for  himself  over  against  her  own,  and  then  the 
two  looking  upon  each  other  with  immovable  gravity  sank 
gradually  and  at  the  same  moment  into  their  respective  seats. 

"  For  this  courtesy,  noble  madam,  1  tender  you  my  entire 
devotions,"  said  Master  Dulcimer  respectfully. 

"  1  could  do  no  less  for  one  that  cometh  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  my  illustrious  kinsman,"  answered  the  other, 
holding  up  her  head  as  high  as  she  could.  "  But  how  faretli 
my  Lord  of  Essex?  I  would  fain  know  something  certain  of 
his  iiealih  and  well  doing  ;  and  you,  Master  Dulcimer,  having 
parted  wiih  him  but  lately,  must  needs  be  the  fittest  intelli- 
gencer I  could  meet  with.  Time  was,  I  had  no  need  of  learn- 
ing what  was  going  on  at  court,  I  being  at  that  lime  in  some 
honour  there  myself;  but  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  is  such  as 
hath  made  me  prefer  a  life  of  retirement  to  all  the  honours  the 
queen's  majesty  could  confer  on  me.  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
how  fareth  my  noble  kinsman  ?" 

"  Bountifully  as  his  princely  disposition  deservelh,"  replied 
her  companion,  displaying  a  pouncet  box,  the  which  he  oc- 
casionally put  to  his  nose.  "Indeed  it  is  very  much  as  your 
ladyship  hath  but  now  most  justly  remarked.    Things  are  not 
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now  as  they  were.  The  times  cannot  boast  of  such  infinite 
choice  accommodations  as  have  existed  in  my  remembrance. 
Methinks  the  world  is  wearing — nay,  I  am  in  some  doubts  it 
be  not  clean  threadbare.  Ah  !  what  would  I  give  to  meet 
with  such  musicians  as  I  have  known,  who  could  sing  their 
part  of  a  madrigal  without  previous  study,  and,  mayhap,  play 
an  accompaniment  at  the  same  time." 

" 'Tis  a  rare  accomplishment,  Master  Dulcimer,"  observed 
the  old  dame,  with  a  conscious  satisfaction,  showing  itself  in 
the  very  gravity  of  her  countenance,  "  a  rare  accomplishment, 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt :  yet  the  great  practice  I  have  had 
from  my  youth  in  singing  and  playing  on  the  virginals, 
makeih  it  to  me  a  thing  of  easy  performance." 

"Say  you  so,  indeed,  honoured  madam  !"  exclaimed  the 
other,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise.  "  Then  am  I  fortu- 
nate above  all  measure.  I  have  searched  far  and  near  amongst 
the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  day,  j^et  found  I  none  so  ad- 
vanced in  the  exquisite  sweet  art  as  to  be  capable  of  what  you 
have  reported  of  yourself." 

*'  Ah,  Master  Dulcimer !"  cried  Aunt  Deborah,  in  her  usual 
tone  and  manner.  "  In  my  time,  girls  were  brought  up  in  an 
honest  fashion,  and  being  ever  of  a  very  notable  obediency, 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  doing  of  what  they  set 
upon.  What  famous  cloth  of  tissue  have  I  had  a  hand  in  the 
working  of — ay,  and  goodly  counterpanes  and  coverlets,  and 
all  manner  of  curious  needle  work.  Then,  in  confectionary 
and  in  the  making  of  wines  and  cordials,  I  was  excelled  by 
none  ;  and  so  proficient  was  I  in  my  music  that  there  was  no 
three  or  four  part  song  I  was  afraid  to  join  in.  Though  I 
say  it.  Master  Dulcimer,  'tis  not  easy  to  meet  with  a  young 
gentlewoman  so  well  accommodated  as  was  I.  But  I  marvel 
not  at  all  at  it.  The  degeneracy  of  the  age  is  such  that  no 
better  can  be  expecteed  than  the  infinite  lack  of  excellency 
that  distinguisheth  the  present  time.  My  dainty  young 
madam  now  must  needs  go  to  Paris  Garden  when  she  should 
be  at  her  virginals  ;  and  careth  more  to  be  loitering  her  time 
away  in  a  room  at  the  playhouse,  than  to  be  playing  the  part 
of  the  good  huswife  in  her  own  house." 

"  In  truth  I  do  prefer  that  which  I  have  seen  in  my  youth 
to  aught  that  the  present  age  afifords,"  observed  her  companion. 
'*  Yet  is  there  one  gratification  left  me  for  which  I  am  prodi- 
giously thankful.  I  remember  me  the  exceeding  beauteous- 
ness,  the  exquisite  sweet  grace,  and  the  right  excellent  accom- 
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plishments  of  that  star  of  the  court  of  Queen  Mary,  Mistress 
Deborah  Varnon,  and  to  find  such  great  skill,  such  marvellous 
comeliness,  and  such  admirable  fine  wit,  still  adorning  the 
world  wherein  I  am  allowed  to  move,  produce  in  me  so  rare 
a  comfort  as  nothing  else  under  heaven  can  bestow." 

During  this  courteous  speech,  which  was  delivered  with  a 
seriousness  of  countenance,  and  expression  of  voice  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  Aunt  Deborah  frequently  bent  her  head 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliments  she  was  receiving, 
and  fanned  herself  with  an  air  of  greater  stateliness  than  ever. 

"  Said  you  that  you  had  written  some  new  madrigals,  Mas- 
ter Dulcimer  ?"  inquired  the  old  dame,  in  an  indifferent  sort 
of  voice,  as  if  she  cared  not  for  being  so  talked  of. 

"  Indeed  have  I,"  replied  the  musician,  "  and  such  as  divers 
of  my  friends  have  well  commended  ;  but  though  these  are 
persons  of  worship,  and  considered  to  be  of  a  very  absolute 
fine  taste,  I  cannot  help  being  careless  of  their  opinion  whilst 
I  lack  the  praise  of  so  exceeding  nice  a  judge  as  Mistress 
Deborah  Varnon."  Again  the  lady  bowed  her  acknowledg- 
ments. "  Such  as  I  have  done  are  for  four  voices,  whereof 
the  first  part  hath,  by  some  ladies  who  have  essayed  the  sing- 
ing of  it,  been  pronounced  too  difficult  to  be  sung  without  a 
wonderful  deal  of  study,  and  then,  so  it  hath  been  said  by 
them,  it  shall  chance  not  to  go  so  well  as  it  ought.  For  mine 
own  part,  I  doubt  much  whether  any  be  so  well  skilled  in 
music  as  to  perform  it  at  sight." 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  voice  short,"  said  Dame  De- 
borah ;  "  in  the  next,  you  have  not  your  madrigal  at  hand, 
else  would  I  prove  to  you  Master  Dulcimer,  that  there  be  no 
difficulties  in  singing  I  cannot  master." 

"And  have  you  three  voices  at  command?"  inquired  her 
companion. 

"  There  is  myself  for  the  first,"  replied  she  ;  "  there  is  my 
niece,  whom  I  have  made  next  in  skill  to  myself,  for  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  third  you  can  supply  of  your  own  ability  ;  pro- 
vide you  a  fourth,  and  set  your  madrigal  before  me,  I  doubt 
not  it  shall  be  done  justice  to." 

The  musician  appeared  to  reflect  a  few  moments  with  a 
wonderful  thoughtful  countenance,  and  at  last  said, 

"  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  brought  about,  yet  if  it  could 
be,  I  should  like  it  well." 

"  What  mean  you,  Master  Dulcimer  ?"  inquired  Aunt  De- 
borah. 
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"  There  is  my  boy  waiting  below  with  my  cittern  and 
music,"  answered  he.  "  Now  he  haih  as  proper  a  voice  as 
you  might  wish  to  hear;  and  having  been  long  taught  of  my- 
self, is  cunning  in  all  manner  of  singing." 

*'  If  he  can  bear  himself  discreetly,  let  him  join  us,"  ob- 
served liis  companion,  who  seemed  anxious  to  convince  the 
musician  of  her  own  skill  in  minstrelsy. 

"  For  discretion  he  cannot  be  excelled,"  replied  the  other; 
*'  but  he  is  of  a  simple  nature.  Indeed  he  hath  so  wonderful 
a  shyness  with  regard  to  ladies,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  be 
looked  in  the  face  by  any." 

"  Since  that  be  his  humour,  I  will  not  gaze  on  him  at  all," 
said  Aunt  Deborah. 

"I  implore  yon  not  to  do  so  on  any  account,"  added  Mas- 
ter Dulcimer,  "  else  you  will  so  put  him  out,  that  his  voice 
will  leave  him  on  the  sudden." 

"  Neither  I  nor  my  niece  shall  regard  hira  in  any  way,  rest 
assured,"  answered  the  old  lady  ;  "  and  now,  if  you  are  for 
the  trial  of  your  madrigal,  I  will  give  orders  that  your  boy 
come  here,  and  we  will  about  it  without  loss  of  time." 

Joseph  was  summoned,  and  commanded  to  send  Master 
Dcdcimer's  boy  to  them  ;  immediately  after  which  Dame  De- 
borah and  her  visiter  rose  from  their  seats  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  she,  courteously  griving  him  her  hand,  went  sailing 
proudly  along  in  all  her  finery,  whilst  he,  quite  as  stiffly, 
walked  at  her  side,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  before  the  virginals. 

"  I  charge  you.  Mistress  Varnon,  look  not  at  this  youth 
who  is  about  to  join  in  our  singing,"  said  she,  addressing 
her  niece  with  a  most  profound  gravity;  then,  turning  to  her 
gallant  companion,  curtseyed  with  a  marvellous  solemnity, 
as  he  bowed  himself  to  the  ground,  and  then,  with  the  same 
deliberate  stateliness,  seated  herself  before  the  instrument. 
This  had  scarce  been  done,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  a  youth  humbly  apparelled  in  a  suit  of  Lincoln 
green,  seemingly  of  a  great  modesty;  for  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  he  carried  his  master's  cittern  and  music 
so  before  him,  that  of  his  face  but  little  could  be  seen. 

Whilst  Master  Dulcimer  was  tuning  of  his  cittern,  sitting 
down  close  beside  Aunt  Deborah,  to  whom  he  kept  address- 
ing frequent  observations  relating  to  the  music  he  had  placed 
before  her.  Mistress  Varnon  was  standing  behind  her  aunt, 
holding  with  one  hand  a  copy  of  the  same  madrigal,  which 
was  also  held  in  one  hand  by  Master  Dulcimer's  boy  (or 
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man  he  might  be  called  by  his  stature)  who  stood  at  her 
elbow;  and  she  appeared  wondering  much  at  the  oddness  of 
such  a  performance.  All  at  once  she  felt  her  disengaged 
hand  touched  by  her  companion ;  and  not  being  desirous  of 
such  a  familiarity  from  one  of  so  mean  a  quality  as  a  musi- 
cian's boy,  she  snatched  away  her  hand  with  some  indigna- 
tion. Presently  she  felt  it  touched  again;  and  being  mightily 
enraged  at  the  impudency  of  the  fellow — forgetting  the  in- 
junction of  her  kinswoman — she  turned  round  to  give  him 
a  look  which  should  convince  him  she  was  not  to  be  so  med- 
dled with  by  such  mean  persons ;  but  scarce  had  her  eyes 
fallen  on  his  face,  when  she  uttered  a  short  scream,  and  let 
go  her  hand  from  the  music. 

"  What  meaneth  this?'"  exclaimed  Dame  Deborah,  turning 
quickly  round,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  boy  moved  his 
face  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  seemed  to  be  quietly  intent 
on  looking  into  his  part. 

"  Nothing,  aunt,"  replied  Mistress  Varnon,  endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  confusion.  "  That  is — I  only — I  mean  I  felt 
— it  was  but  a  small  matter,  aunt — a  sudden  pain.  'Tis 
going  off  now." 

"  Let  it  go  off,  and  quickly  then,"  said  her  kinswoman, 
with  exceeding  seriousness;  "  I  marvel  at  your  want  of  dis- 
cretion in  having  sudden  pains  at  such  a  time.  Attend  to 
your  part,  and  put  not  out  the  boy  with  any  such  follies." 

"  Here  we  again  return  to  the  major  chord,"  observed 
Master  Dulcimer,  drawing  her  attention  back  to  the  madri- 
gal ;  and  she  was  soon  so  occupied  in  listening  to  his  expla- 
nations, that  she  could  think  of  no  other  matter.  The  boy 
was  once  more  at  the  side  of  Mistress  Varnon,  and  they 
held  the  music  betwixt  them  as  before.  But  his  impudency 
exceedeth  all  description;  he  took  her  hand,  and  —  what 
seemeth  equally  unpardonable — she  allowed  him  to  retain  it. 
Nay,  not  only  did  she  now  exhibit  no  sign  of  indignation,  but 
she  ever  and  anon  smiled  on  him  as  graciously  as  if  none 
could  be  held  in  such  esteem  of  her.  All  parties  being  at 
last  ready,  they  commenced  singing  of  the  madrigal,  the 
words  of  which  are  here  written, 

"  Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  whilst  our  lambkins  play. 
And  every  friend  and  neig-hbour 
Dance  to  the  pipe  and  tabor. 
We'll  make  sweet  music  with  our  roundelay. 
Come,  shepherds,  come  ! 
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Hark !  how  from  out  yon  e^rcen  umbrajjcous  bower 

Rise  tuneful  pastorals 

And  pleasing  madrigals, 
That  fill  with  melody  tlie  jocund  hour, 

Come,  shepherds,  come  ! 

Now,  let  us  rival  them  till  tliey  take  wing, 

And  round  about  us  throng. 

To  hear  our  sweeter  song, 
As  on  the  daisied  ground  we  sit  and  sing, 

Come,  shepherds,  come ! 

Then,  with  pale  lady's-smocks  and  king-cups  yellow. 
And  pansies  newly  blown, 
AV'e'll  fashion  forth  a  crown, 
For  him  who  singeth  better  than  his  fellow. 

Come,  shepherds,  come  !** 

It  SO  happened  that  Aunt  Deborah,  not  liking  to  put  on 
her  spectacles  before  so  perfect  a  gallant,  according  to  her 
notion,  as  seemed  Master  Dulcimer,  was  obliged  to  keep 
her  face  close  to  the  music ;  and  so  her  whole  attention  was 
taken  up.  Perchance  it  was  well  it  was  so;  for  had  she 
been  allowed  opportunity  for  noticing  what  was  going  on 
behind  her,  I  doubt  not  she  would  have  been  greatly  scan- 
dalised. Never  were  appearances  more  deceptive  than  in 
Mistress  Varnon  and  the  musician's  boy.  The  exceeding 
innocency  of  the  one,  and  the  marvellous  shyness  of  the 
other,  must  needs  have  been  nothing  better  than  a  catch ; 
for,  during  the  singing  of  the  madrigal,  not  only  did  the  one 
allow  the  other  to  take  her  hand ;  but  when  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  she  cared  not  even  to  frown 
at  him.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  they  two  were  some- 
what heedless  in  their  singing.  In  truth,  they  did  put  out 
the  others  more  than  once,  to  the  wonderful  vexation  of 
Aunt  Deborah  ;  but  the  old  gentlewoman  went  through  her 
part  without  halting  in  a  bar;  and  though  her  voice  was 
none  of  the  strongest,  she  sung  with  a  correctness  and  ex- 
pression that  was  somewhat  marvellous  at  her  time  of  life. 
At  the  end,  so  liked  she  the  madrigal,  or  the  praises  Master 
Dulcimer  did  lavish  on  her  singing,  that  she  must  needs 
have  it  gone  through  again,  to  the  which  all,  evidently  in  a 
like  humour  with  herself,  cheerfully  acceded.  Now  must  I 
notice  a  fresh  instance  of  most  improper  conduct  of  the 
young  pair  standing  behind;  for  whilst  Master  Dulcimer 
was  diligently  singing  and  playing  on  his  cittern,  and  there- 
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fore  could  not  see  what  his  boy  was  at ;  and  Aunt  Debo- 
rah's countenance  was  close  upon  the  music,  and  could 
have  no  notion  of  what  her  niece  was  about,  that  very  boy 
who  was  said  to  be  of  so  monstrous  a  shyness  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  looked  in  the  face  of  any  woman,  had  got  his 
arm  round  the  waist  of  the  lovely  Mistress  Varnon,  singing 
away  as  carelessly  as  you  please,  whilst  she,  with  a  counte- 
nance as  modest  as  an  angel's,  delightedly  sang  her  part, 
and  seemed  in  no  w^ay  displeased  at  his  abominable  impu- 
dency.  But  of  all  extraordinary  things,  was  the  contrast 
betwixt  the  wonderful  gravity  and  the  absolute  stateliness 
of  Aunt  Deborah  and  Master  Dulcimer,  with  the  arch,  hand- 
some, youthful,  happy  faces  behind  them. 

After  this  they  did  essay  other  compositions  of  the  same 
nature,  whereof  the  greater  part  were  so  singularly  liked  of 
the  old  gentlewoman,  or  else  she  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  musician,  that  she  must 
needs  show  him  her  garden,  where  they  stayed  alone  toge- 
ther some  time,  and  pressed  him  very  courteously  to  come 
as  oft  as  he  desired  to  her,  and  bring  his  boy  also  ;  the  which 
he  promised  to  do ;  and  then — the  boy  taking  his  cittern 
and  music  in  as  humble  and  shy  a  manner  as  ever  was  seen 
— with  an  abundance  of  the  same  respectful  bows  that  mark- 
ed his  entrance,  that  were  duly  acknowledged  with  a  like 
number  of  profound  curtseys  from  the  lady,  Master  Dulci- 
mer at  last  took  his  leave  of  her. 

Scarce  had  they  well  got  out  of  view  of  the  house,  when 
the  boy,  again  dropping  of  his  humility  and  shyness,  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

'*  By  this  hand.  Master  Shakspeare,"  exclaimed  he,  very 
merrily,  to  his  associate,  "  never  saw  I  any  old  woman  so 
thoroughly  deceived." 

"  Said  I  not,  my  X.ord  Southampton,  I  would  procure  you 
speech  with  your  mistress  before  the  day  was  over?"  in- 
quired the  other,  in  his  natural  voice,  who,  out  of  all  doubt, 
was  no  other  than  that  most  witty  and  ingenious  gentleman 
just  named. 

"  Indeed  you  did,  and  you  have  well  kept  your  promise,'* 
replied  his  companion;  "but  I  must  confess  I  had  huge 
doubts  of  your  success;  for  who  could  suspect  for  a  mo- 
ment so  perfect  a  transformation.  C  my  life  so  exquisite 
stately  were  you,  I  more  than  once  found  myself  doubting 
your  Identity." 
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"  I  am  a  player,  my  good  lord,"  answered  Master  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  it  is  our  vocation  to  be  the  very 
creatures  of  change.  AVe  are  kings  or  beggars,  priests  or 
sinners,  as  there  may  be  occasion.  The  bed  of  Procrustes, 
that  is  said  to  have  stretched  those  who  were  too  short  for 
it,  and  cut  down  those  who  were  too  long,  had  much  of  the 
players'  art,  for  we  make  all  characters  fit  us  whether 
they  will  or  no.  As  for  the  playing  of  a  music-master, 
it  can  be  no  great  matter,  seeing  what  assistance  I  have  had 
from  mine  esteemed  friend  Master  Dowland  :  nor  can  it  be 
surprising  I  should  so  readily  cozen  the  old  dame,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  much  I  learned  of  you  of  her  particular 
humour." 

*' I  did  more  than  once  fear  we  should  be  discovered," 
observed  my  Lord  Southampton:  "for  sometimes  I  could 
scarce  help  from  laughing  at  seeing  how  preposterous  fine 
and  proud  you  looked,  and  with  what  a  monstrous  gravity 
the  ancient  gentlewoman  regarded  your  antiquated  gallan- 
tries." 

*'  In  honest  truth  it  was  droll  enough,"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  ♦'  but  that  was  nothing  to  my  being  obliged  to  listen, 
■whilst  in  the  garden  with  her,  to  the  very  bitterest  abuse  of 
one  Will  Shakspeare,  who,  as  she  said,  was  turning  the  heads 
of  all  the  women  of  the  court  with  his  abominable  vUe  co- 
medies and  interludes." 

*'  I'faith  that  was  exceeding  good,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
laughing  heartily  ;  "  but  said  you  not  a  word  in  his  favour  1" 

"  Had  he  been  a  drunken  turnspit  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived less  courtesy  at  my  hands,"  answered  Master  Shak- 
speare, in  the  like  humour  ;  and  thus  they  proceeded,  laugh- 
ing and  jesting  at  their  adventure,  till  they  came  to  a  by- 
lane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  where  a  caroch  was 
waiting,  into  which  they  presently  got,  and  were  speedily 
driven  home  to  their  lodgings. 
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And  now  a  wind  as  forward  as  their  spirits 
Sets  their  g-lad  feet  on  smooth  Guiana's  breast, 
"Where  (as  if  each  man  were  an  Orpheus) 
A  world  of  savages.fall  tame  before  them. 
Storing'  their  theft-free  treasuries  with  gold. 

Cbapmax. 

On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war  proof ! 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

SHAKSPEAnE. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  city  of  San  Josef  de 
OruJao  having  been  sacked  of  its  valuables  by  the  victors, 
who  found  great  store  of  wealth  in  it,  there  was  discovered, 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon  five  of  the  powerfullest  native  lords, 
chained,  and  dying  of  famine,  after  having  been  cruelly  tor- 
tured, by  the  order  of  Don  Antonio  De  Berrio,  to  make  them 
say  where  they  hid  their  treasure.  These  were  immediately 
liberated,  and  treated  with  exceeding  attention  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  overthrown  in  that  island,  the  natives 
came  flocking  towards  the  city  in  great  numbers,  testifying, 
in  every  conceivable  manner,  how  glad  they  were  in  their 
hearts  that  the  iron  rule  of  their  oppressors  had  been  put  an 
end  to.  Sir  Walter  got  them  altogether,  as  many  as  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  large  plain  outside  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  behold  so  great  a  multitude  of 
these  people,  all  clad  in  divers  colours,  wonderfully  discreet 
in  their  behaviour,  the  most  of  them  well  limbed,  and  of 
comely  faces,  and  regarding  of  their  deliverers  as  a  race 
from  heaven.  Sir  Walter  got  the  caciques  about  him,  and 
then,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  addressed  them  in  a  fa- 
mous speech,  explaining  to  them  that  he  was  the  servant  of 
a  queen  who  was  the  powerfullest  cacique  in  the  world, 
and  had  under  her  more  great  chiefs  than  that  island  con- 
tained trees — that  she  had  the  very  absolutest  hatred  for  all 
sorts  of  oppression,  and   had  sent   him  purposely  to  free 
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them  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  enemy  she 
was  on  account  of  their  treachery  and  tyrannical  doings. 
Then  he  showed  them  a  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
the  which  they  gazed  with  wonderful  veneration,  and 
called  out,  in  their  language,  that  she  was  the  mightiest 
princess  on  the  earth  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  almost 
inclined  to  worship  the  picture,  so  greatly  had  they  been 
moved  at  the  sight  of  it. 

What  he  said  having  been  explained  to  the  people,  there 
presently  arose  such  shouts  as  was  almost  deafening  to  hear  ; 
and  every  one  did  exhibit  his  satisfaction  in  a  manner  that, 
however  strange  it  might  be  to  some  of  the  English  officers 
and  soldiers,  was  as  sincere  as  any  that  was  ever  seen.  The 
acarawana  then  made  a  famous  oration  concerning  of  how 
grateful  were  the  people  of  that  island  at  finding  that  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Spirit  had  been  turned  towards  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  afflictions  they  were  enduring  at  the  hands  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  had  sent  to  their  assistance  a  band  of  his  choicest 
warriors  for  the  overthrowing  of  their  tyrants.  He  proceeded 
at  some  length,  detailing  many  horrible  cruelties  his  country- 
men had  suffered  of  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  desperate  thirst 
of  gold,  till  all  who  understood  were  moved  with  wrath  and 
indignation  against  such  villanies  ;  and  it  was  resolved*  that 
the  city  should  be  burnt  down  forthwith  :  the  which,  when 
the  Indians  came  to  know,  there  arose  such  rejoicings  amongst 
ihem  as  was  quite  wonderful  to  behold  ;  and  at  the  desire  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tiiey  hastened  to  set  it  on  fire.  In  a  brief 
space  it  was  blazing  away  in  many  places,  whilst  hundreds  of 
the  natives  danced,  and  sung,  and  shouted  about  ttie  burning 
buildings  like  so  many  mad  people.  In  the  meanwhile  Sir 
Waller  did  inquire  of  divers  of  the  caciques,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  main  land,  and  had  been  planted  in  Trinidad  by 
Don  Antonio,  in  hopes  of  their  destroying  they  that  were  na- 
tural of  the  island,  such  particulars  of  Guiana  as  he  thought 
ihey  could  give  ;  and  they  quickly  made  him. acquainted  with 
all  they  knew. 

Having  liberated  those  of  the  Spaniards  as  were  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  retaining  only  the  L'overnor  and  his  officers  till  their 
ransom  should  be  paid,  Sir  Walter  departed  to  his  vessels  ac- 
companied by  great  multitudes  of  the  natives,  carrying  boughs 
of  trees,  and  singing  of  his  praises  as  if  he  were  some  mighty 
conqueror.  When  he  had  returned  to  Puerto  de  los  Espaiioles 
he  found  that  two  more  of  his  ships  had  arrived,  the  sight 
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wliereof  pleased  him  mightily,  and  he  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  proceeding  in  search  of  El  Dorado.  Many  were  the 
plans  that  were  considered  before  one  was  pitched  upon,  that 
was  thought  to  be  more  practicable  than  the  others  for  the 
purpose  required,  that  had  for  its  object  the  best  means  of  na- 
vigating the  great  river  Oronoco,  up  which  they  were  about  to 
proceed  ;  but  it  was  agreed  at  last,  because  only  small  vessels 
could  be  used,  that  an  old  gallego  boat  should  be  cut  down 
into  a  galley,  in  the  which  he  thrust  with  himself  nigh  upon 
sixty  men,  beside  divers  of  his  officers,  his  secretary  and 
Harry  Daring — in  the  Lion's  Whelp's  boat  and  wherry  he 
had  other  of  his  officers  and  twenty  men,  in  another  wherry 
there  were  ten,  and  in  Sir  Walter's  own  barge  ten  also — mak- 
ing above  a  hundred  in  all.  These  carried  victual  for  a  month, 
and  v/ere  well  armed  every  one  of  them. 

'J'hey  rowed  very  famously  from  the  open  sea  till  they 
came  to  a  stream,  being  the  first  Christians  who  had  ever  ven- 
tured therein,  and  Sir  Walter,  in  remembrance  of  his  friend 
Master  Spenser  and  his  poem  of  the  Faery  Queen,  did  call  it 
the  River  of  the  Red  Cross.  Here  they  spied  three  Indians 
in  a  canoe,  and  saw  divers  others  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  were  shadowed  by  a  thick  wood,  gazing  on  them  with 
a  siiiorular  curiousness.  Wishing  to  have  speech  with  those 
in  the  canoe,  Raleigh  gave  chase,  and  having  eight  oars  with 
him  was  enabled  to  overtake  them  before  the  Indians  could 
reach  the  island.  By  means  of  his  interpreter  he  spoke  to 
them  of  his  desire  to  traffic,  and  those  on  the  shore  seeing 
that  no  harm  was  offered  to  their  countrymen,  did  take  heart, 
and  straightway  came  and  trafficked  for  such  things  as  they 
had,  with  a  show  of  such  great  friendliness  that  it  induced  the 
interpreter  Ferdinando  to  go  with  his  brother  to  a  village  close 
at  hand  to  fetch  some  fruit  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
natives  ;  but  when  he  had  there  arrived,  the  lord  of  the  island 
was  for  seizing  him  and  putting  him  to  death  because  he  had 
brought  a  siranse  nation  into  his  territory  to  spoil  and  destroy 
him,  tlie  which  when  the  brothers  saw  they  showed  their 
nimbleness  of  foot  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  soon  seen 
by  Sir  Waller  and  his  companions  pursued  by  the  Indians 
with  a  great  cry  and  tumult.  Ferdiiiando's  brother  having 
most  speed  quickly  made  for  the  barge,  crying  out  that  his 
brother  was  slain  ;  whereupon  an  old  man  of  the  Indians  who 
was  standing  close  by  was  laid  hold  of  at  the  command  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  told  that  if  Ferdinando  was   not  let  free  they 
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would  cut  off  his  head ;  and  then  the  man  cried  lustily  to  his 
countrymen  to  save  the  interpreter  :  but  they  heeded  him  not 
at  all,  for  ihey  set  a  hunting  of  him  with  deer  dogs  with  so 
main  a  cry  that  the  woods  did  echo  with  the  noise. 

It  was  debated  whether  the  adventurers  should  land  and  by 
force  carry  off  Ferdinando,  but  none  knew  where  he  was  to 
be  found,  or  what  force  the  natives  had  in  that  island,  so  they 
kept  coasting  along  the  shore  in  hope  of  rescuing  him  should 
he  make  his  appearance  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  he  was  pre- 
sently seen  to  leap  out  of  a  tree  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  swam  to  the  barge  more  dead  than  alive.  Sir  Walter  re- 
tained the  old  Indian,  because  he  was  natural  of  that  place, 
and  was  like  enough  to  know  the  navigation  better  than  any 
stranger ;  and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  it  was  soon  discovered 
thai  Ferdinando  knew  nothing:  of  these  rivers  and  islands,  and 
the  old  man  proved  to  them  an  admirable  pilot. 

They  rowed  on  among  many  fair  islands  covered  with  an 
abundance  of  goodly  trees,  and  having  speech  with  the  na- 
tives whenever  they  could  find  occasion,  passing  up  the  river 
with  the  flood,  and  anchoring  during  the  ebb,  when  they  had 
the  ill  hap  to  have  their  galley  ground,  and  slick  so  fast  she 
could  not  be  moved  any  how,  which  made  many  in  her  fear- 
ful that  they  should  be  forced  to  lake  up  llieir  dwelling  in  these 
parts  after  the  fashion  of  the  natives,  who  build  their  houses 
high  up  m  the  midst  of  tall  trees  ;  but  Harry  Daring  said  he 
doubted  not  ihere  was  as  exquisite  fine  fun  to  be  had  in  trees 
as  elsewhere  ;  however,  after  casting  out  all  her  ballast,  and 
witli  a  monstrous  deal  of  lugging  and  hauling,  they  again  got 
her  afloat.  At  the  fourth  day  they  fell  into  as  fair  a  river  to 
look  on  as  eye  ever  saw,  which  was  liked  all  the  -better  for 
liaving  but  few  windings  ;  but  when  the  flood  of  the  sea  left 
them,  which  it  did  at  that  place,  they  were  forced  to  row  with 
might  and  main  against  a  violent  current,  every  one  of  them, 
the  gentlemen  taking  it  in  turns  with  the  mariners  and  sol- 
diers, which  they  did  on  being  persuaded  it  was  but  two  or 
three  days'  work.  AVhen  that  lime  had  passed,  the  sun  shin- 
ing fierce  upon  them,  and  the  tall  trees  that  bordered  the  banks 
of  the  river  shutting  out  the  air,  and  the  current  against  them 
becoming  stronger  every  day,  the  companies  began  to  despair; 
but  the  pilot  promised  them  relief  on  the  next  day,  and  they 
pulled  on  as  vigorously  as  they  could.  Notwithstanding  this, 
many  days  were  spent  by  them  in  the  same  way,  till  they  were 
driven  to  short  allowance.     At  last  their  bread  being  nigh  the 
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last  morsel,  having  no  drink  at  all,  and  being  scorched  and 
tired  almost  unto  death,  some  did  begin  to  speak  harshly  of 
the  enterprise,  and  were  for  turning  back  ;  but  Sir  Waller 
talked  to  them  very  reasonably  that  it  would  be  worse  to  turn 
back  than  to  go  on,  they  having  no  provision  to  look  to  un- 
less they  proceeded,  the  which  if  they  did  they  would  be  sure 
to  get  all  they  wanted  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  utmost  ;  whilst, 
should  they  attempt  to  return,  they  would  either  be  starved  on 
the  way,  or  escaping  from  that,  be  laughed  at  of  the  world  fur 
going  of  a  fruidess  errand. 

Now  all  of  them,  both  those  in  the  galley  and  hi  the  barge 
and  wherries,  had  no  victual  left,  and  they  would  have  been 
in  very  hard  case  indeed,  but  flocks  of  birds  of  all  sorts  of 
fine  colours,  carnation,  crimson,  orange,  tawny,  and  purple, 
and  some  mixed,  kept  flying  about,  and  by  shooting  of  as 
many  as  they  could,  the  people  had  wherewith  to  eat  for 
some  days  more.  The  old  Indian,  who  was  now  their  pilot, 
seeing  their  extremity,  offered  to  take  them  to  a  town  of  the 
Aruacas,  where  they  should  find  a  store  of  all  good  things, 
both  for  eating  and  for  drinking,  but  to  get  to  it  they  must 
leave  the  galley  at  anchor,  she  drawing  too  much  water  to 
proceed  up  that  branch  of  the  river  along  which  they  must 
go ;  and  departing  at  noon  with  the  barge  and  the  wherries, 
he  undertook  to  return  ere  night  with  plenty  of  bread,  hams, 
fish,  and  abundance  of  the  country  wines,  for  those  that  tar- 
ried behind.  This  upon,  consideration  Sir  Walter  allowed, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done;  therefore 
taking  with  him  his  secretary,  two  of  his  captains,  and  six- 
teen musketeers,  he  was  for  departing  on  the  instant.  Harry 
Daring  did  press  very  much  to  be  of  the  party,  but  his  com- 
mander, would  have  him  stay  where  he  was,  for  this  reason — 
that  whilst  divers  of  the  companies  when  they  were  badliest 
off  were  nigh  upon  sinking  with  despair,  he  would  keep  them 
laughing  as  merrily  as  if  they  had  naught  to  care  for,  by 
telling  of  them  what  laughable  tricks  he  had  played,  and  droll 
mischiefs  he  had  done,  when  he  was  apprentice  to  the  barber- 
chirurgeon  in  Eastcheap;  and  Sir  Walter  thought  that  the 
men  would  be  all  the  more  patient  if  he  tarried  amongst 
them  ;  therefore,  assuring  them  of  his  speedy  return  to  their 
relief,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

After  six  hours'  hard  rowing,  the  sun  being  set,  and  no 
sign  of  habitation  visible — though  the  old  Indian  declared  the 
town  was  so  close  at  hand — they  began  to  suspect  he  was 
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betraying  them,  particularly  as  he  said  that  the  Spaniards 
who  had  escaped  from  Trinidad  were  with  others  of  their 
nation  in  a  village  upon  the  river.  As  it  grew  towards  night, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  any  place.  Sir  Walter  did  ques- 
tion the  pilot  very  closely ;  but  he  still  kept  saying  it  was 
nigh  at  hand — it  was  this  turning  and  then  that,  at  the  which 
when  they  came  and  still  finding  no  habitation,  they  were 
angered  ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for  they  had  rowed  forty 
miles  without  bit  or  sup,  and  were  continually  forced,  worn 
and  weary  as  they  were,  to  cut  with  their  swords  a  passage 
along  the  stream,  because  the  branches  of  the  trees  did  so 
cover  the  water.  At  last  they  determined  to  hang  their  pilot ; 
but  he  implored  so  earnestly  for  them  to  go  a  little  farther, 
that  they  spared  him  yet  awhile. 

Although  every  one  of  the  party  were  exceeding  faint  and 
vexed  at  the  great  way  they  had  come  to  so  little  purpose, 
and  of  the  monstrous  labour  they  had  to  get  there,  they  could 
not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
them.  By  Master  Francis  the  sight  was  enjoyed  more  than 
any  other,  because  of  Sir  Walter's  anxiety  for  his  followers, 
and  their  care  for  themselves  which  engrossed  their  thoughts, 
but  the  former  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  scenes  that 
lay  before  him,  illumined  by  the  silvery  moonlight,  till  he  for- 
got hunger,  and  thirst,  and  weariness.  Beside,  it  was  a 
great  contrast  to  what  they  had  been  passing  for  so  many 
miles,  which  seemed  naught  but  woods  and  prickly  bushes, 
for  what  he  now  saw  were  plains  of  some  twenty  miles  in 
length,  having  the  grass  short  and  green,  which  was  mar- 
vellous refreshing  to  the  eye,  with  here  and  there  groves  of 
trees,  as  if  the  most  wonderful  art  had  been  used  in  the 
planting  of  them,  whilst  as  they  rowed  along,  the  deer  came 
down  feeding  at  the  water's  side,  as  tamely  as  if  they  had 
been  used  to  a  keeper's  call. 

At  last,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  they  saw  a  light  afar 
off,  which  they  made  for  presently,  and  soon  heard  the  dogs 
of  the  village  barking  in  full  chorus.  Here  they  quickly  ar- 
rived, and  though  there  were  but  few  people  left  in  it,  the 
cacique  having,  it  is  said,  gone  with  most  of  his  people  up 
the  Oronoco,  to  trade  for  gold  and  to  buy  women  of  the  can- 
nibals, a  dwelling  was  provided  for  Sir  Walter  and  his  men, 
where  all  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  promised  in  the 
morning  to  have  as  much  of  sucii  things  they  required  as 
they  could  carry  with  them.     Raleigh  and  his  companions 
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retired  to  rest  themselves  as  soon  as  they  could,  for  to  sleep 
off  the  fatigues  they  had  endured.  Master  Francis  did  not 
remain  long  before  he  was  in  a  sound  slumber,  from  the 
which  waking  earlier  than  the  others,  and  not  being  inclined 
to  sleep  again,  he  passed  cut  of  the  house  without  waking 
any,  being  curious  to  see  the  place.  Meeting  with  none  as 
he  went  on,  for  scarce  any  of  the  natives  were  out  of  their 
houses,  he  strolled  along,  much  pleased  with  the  comfortable- 
ness of  the  dwellings,  and  the  exceeding  pleasantness  of  the 
scenery  around  him,  till  he  came  to  a  grove  of  tall  trees, 
many  bearing  sweet  blossoms,  and  some  loaded  with  fruit 
very  delicate  to  the  eye.  Numberless  small  birds  were  up  and 
tuning  of  their  merry  pipes  to  a  pleasant  harmony ;  and 
there  were  others  of  a  more  brilliant  plumage  who  flew  about 
the  verdant  branches,  making  a  wonderful  noise  certainly : 
yet  was  there  in  it  a  great  lack  of  music. 

Having  proceeded  some  way,  enticed  along  by  the  delight- 
fulness  of  what  he  beheld,  he  was  bending  down  the  more 
closely  to  examine  a  curious  flower  that  had  struck  his  eye, 
growing  nigh  unto  the  root  of  a  tree,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
felt  a  huge  cloak  thrown  over  him,  in  the  which  iiis  arms 
were  pinioned  so  that  he  could  not  move  them  in  the  least, 
and  tlien  being  forcibly  gripped,  he  was  hurried  along,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going  or  what  he  was  lo  be  done 
with.  He  cried  out  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
so  muffled  up  he  could  scarce  speak  ;  but  in  a  moment  he 
heard  a  voice  at  his  elbow,  which,  lo  his  great  astonishment, 
he  recognised  as  that  of  Padre  Bartolome,  telling  him  to  hold 
his  prate  or  he  should  have  a  bullet  through  his  head.  He 
marvelled  at  this  hugely,  because  he  knew  not  that  he  had 
ever  done  him  any  oflence  ;  but  hearing  as  he  went  along  the 
voice  of  one  and  tlien  of  another,  all  talking  Spanish,  he 
surmised  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  Spaniards 
as  had  escaped  from  Trinidad,  and  he  doubted  not  they  were 
going  to  revenge  on  him  the  overthrow  they  received  at  San 
Josef  de  Oruno. 

Presently  he  felt  himself  lifted  on  a  horse,  whereon  one 
got  up  behind  him  and  held  him  fast ;  and  directly  after  that 
ihey  set  a  galloping  as  fast  as  they  could.  He  could  tell  by  the 
noise  that  there  were  at  least  some  five  or  six  horsemen. 
They  scarce  ever  said  a  word  one  to  another ;  but  that  was 
nothing  strange,  seeing  that  they  were  going  at  so  great  a 
pace.     Master  Francis  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  lo 
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be  killeil,  but  this  in  his  own  heart  he  cared  but  lilile  for  of 
itself;  for  he  was  of  a  truly  courageous  disposition  though  of 
a  modest  nature,  and  was  more  to  be  depended  on  in  such  a 
strait  than  they  who  bear  it  more  bravely  when  no  danger  is 
at  hand.  He  thought  his  life  could  be  but  of  small  value, 
since  the  meanness  of  his  birth  took  from  him  all  hope  of 
honourable  advancement,  and  Joanna's  ill  conduct  had  de- 
prived him  of  every  reasonable  expectation  of  happiness. 
Still  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  were  those  he  liked 
not  the  parting  with  so  suddenly — to  wit,  such  true  friends 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Master  Shakspeare,  and  Harry  Daring, 
whom  he  loved  so  in  his  heart,  that  he  would  give  the  world 
to  see  again  were  it  possible.  Then  he  took  to  thinking  of 
the  manner  of  death  it  was  most  like  he  should  die.  He 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  hanged  like  any  mean  villain. 
And  then  he  wished  they  had  but  have  given  him  time  to 
draw  his  rapier,  he  would  on  no  account  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  alive.  At  last,  considerinor  that  his  end  was 
drawing  nigh,  he  thought  'twould  be  but  Christian-like  to  for- 
give those  who  had  done  him  wrong;  and  from  his  very 
heart  he  did  forgive  Joanna  the  treachery  she  had  played 
him  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  could  not  but  grieve  that  a  crea- 
ture who  had  appeared  to  him  of  so  superlative  an  excellence, 
should  at  last  take  to  the  doinor  of  such  villanies  as  he  be- 
iieved  she  had  done. 

At  this  lime  his  reflections  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  party 
cominjj  to  a  sudden  halt.  He  was  lifted  from  the  horse  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  with  his  back  leaning  against  what  he 
thought  was  a  tree.  By  the  talking  they  made  he  could  hear 
they  did  intend  taking  some  refreshment,  whilst  the  horses 
were  allowed  to  crop  the  herbage  around  them  ere  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  ;  but  whilst  they  were  sitting  of  them- 
selves down,  preparing  to  make  what  good  cheer  they  might, 
Master  Francis  heard  all  at  once  a  great  screaming  and  yelling 
close  at  hand,  and  a  noise  of  missiles  rushing  through  the 
air,  and  afterwards  a  rush  of  many  persons  towards  him.  At 
first,  he  could  only  marvel  what  it  all  meant;  but  hearing  the 
groans  and  execrations  of  the  Spaniards,  he  guessed  they  had 
been  set  upon,  and  in  a  moment  after  he  found  himself  un- 
bound, with  a  many  armed  Indians  gazing  upon  him  with 
strange  and  curious  looks.  Taking  of  a  hurried  glance 
around  him,  he  observed  that  all  the  Spaniards  were  slain 
with    arrows   and  spears,    excepting  only  Padre  Bartolome, 
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whom  some  of  the  Indians  were  binding  with  cords,  and 
talking  to  all  at  once  in  a  monstrous  furious  manner  ;  but, 
Master  Francis,  knowing  not  their  language,  could  only  guess 
they  were  wrath  with  the  priest,  and  meant  him  some  harm. 
After  the  same  fashion  behaved  they  not  to  him  ;  for  they  did 
converse  one  to  another  Avith  very  wondering  looks,  and  then 
seemed  they  to  put  questions  to  him  with  more  mildness  than 
he  could  have  expected  of  them.  Thinking  they  were  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  he  was,  and  how  he  came  there,  he 
was  for  telling  them  in  Spanish,  but  he  had  scarce  uttered  a 
sentence  when  their  looks  turned  to  fury,  and  they  beat  him 
with  blows,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  talking  furious 
and  fast,  with  many  signs,  gave  him  to  understand  they  would 
have  his  life. 

Believing  that  they  took  him  for  a  Spaniard,  he  then  ad- 
dressed them  in  English,  whereupon  they  again  looked  to  one 
another  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it;  and  he  strove 
by  signs  to  make  them  understand  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  by  them  been  surprised  and  taken  prisoner. 
Whether  they  understood  this,  or  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  him  on  account  of  the  comeliness  of  his  appearance 
I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  after  much  talking  amongst 
themselves,  they  unbound  his  cords  ;  yet  did  they  make  signs 
to  him  the  whilst,  that  if  he  sought  to  escape  he  should  be 
speared  on  the  instant.  Presently  they  brought  him  some 
singular  sort  of  roots,  which  seeing  of  an  Indian  eat  before 
him,  he  took  to  the  tasting  of,  and  found  it  to  be  such  excel- 
lent meat,  that  he  eat  plentifully  ;  and  then  they  gave  him  to 
drink  wine  of  the  country,  which  would  have  been  all  the 
more  pleasant  had  there  not  been  such  quantity  of  pepper  in 
it.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  felt  woHderfully  refreshed  of  the 
victual  he  had  had  ;  and  had  great  hopes  that  by  their  treating 
of  him  so  bountifully  they  bore  him  no  ill  will.  All  this 
while  many  of  them  came  crowding  round  him,  examining 
his  dress  very  curiously,  and  asking  of  him  abundance  of 
questions,  which,  though  he  knew  not  the  meaning  of,  he 
would  strive  to  answer  as  he  best  might,  but  always  in  Eng- 
lish, which  never  failed  to  set  them  talking  to  one  another 
with  such  looks  as  proved  it  astonished  them  mightily. 

He  saw  not  Padre  Bartolome  again  for  some  days,  but 
being  allowed  his  liberty,  though  he  was  closely  watched,'  he 
noticed  that  his  captors  were  some  two  hundred  in  number, 
well  armed  with  spears  and  other  Indian  weapons,  and  appeared 
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to  be  returning  from  some  war  expedilion,  but  this  was  no  more 
than  his  conjecture,  for  he  could  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  the  mailer.  Lei  this  be  as  it  may,  he  journeyed  with 
them  for  the  space  of  many  days  ihrougli  greai  plains  and 
forests,  and  along  rivers,  and  over  mountains  and  rocks,  all  so 
grand  and  beautiful,  that  ii  appeared  lo  him  ihe  most  marvel- 
lous siiihl  he  had  ever  witnessed  :  and  sometimes  he  went 
with  ihem  a  hunting  the  deer,  wild  boars,  and  divers  savage 
beasts  natural- to  those  parts,  the  like  of  which  ho  had  never 
seen  before.  He  had  wonderful  entertainment  from  the  In- 
dians, for  ihey  feasted  him  with  venison  and  pork,  and  flesh 
of  many  diflerenl  birds,  with  roots  that  made  a  right  admira- 
ble substitute  for  bread  ;  and  with  plenty  of  wine,  so  that  he 
lacked  nothing.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  happy  did  he 
not  often  find  himself  a  thinking  of  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
might  be  put  to  by  his  absence,  and  how  Harry  Daring  would 
take  on  ;  but  as  he  found  that  there  was  no  help  at  present, 
he  did  wisely  determine  to  make  the  best  of  it  he  could,  and 
did  so  demean  himself  as  to  win  the  good  will  of  all  about 
him. 

At  one  time  whilst  they  were  about  to  rest  themselves  for 
the  nitrht  upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain  up  which  they 
had  been  toiling  the  whole  of  the  day,  Master  Francis  spied 
the  Jesuit,  still  in  his  bonds,  sitting  by  himself  upon  a  block 
of  stone,  and  regarding  him  with  looks  so  gloomy  and  re- 
vengeful, that  the  young  Englishman  was  quite  moved  at  it. 
Master  Francis  knew  that  he  had  done  him  no  ill  office,  and 
he  could  scarce  think  it  possible  that  national  prejudice 
should  go  so  far  as  to  become  such  deadly  hatred.  Desirous 
of  knowing  for  what  cause  the  other  looked  at  him  so  mali- 
ciously he  made  up  to  him  ;  but  he  had  only  got  to  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  stone  on  which  the  padre  sat,  when  he 
found  himself  laid  violently  hold  of,  and  dragged  back  by 
those  of  the  Indians  ^Y\o  had  seen  his  intention.  They  then 
looked  frowningly  upon  him,  and  did  threaten  him,  as  he 
understood,  if  that  he  ever  essayed  to  speak  with  the  priest 
again,  they  would  as  good  as  kill  him  for  it.  This  made 
him  more  cautious,  for  it  may  well  be  imagined  he  had  no 
desire  of  getting  his  death  for  paying  of  any  courtesies  to 
one  who  seemed  as  though  he  would  gladly  be  his  destruc- 
tion. 

They  travelled  on  for  some  time  longer,  amidst  an  ex- 
ceeding wild  country  till  they  came  to  a  goodly  city,  wherein 
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they  were  welcomed  by  crowds  of  Indians  who  flocked  out 
of  their  houses  to  meet  them  with  great  shoutings,  and 
clanging  of  noisy  instruments — men,  women,  and  children, 
clad  in  dresses  of  divers  colours.  At  first  there  were  many 
amongst  them  that  did  regard  Master  Francis  with  most 
sinister  aspects,  reviling  and  jeering  of  him,  and  seeming  to 
triumph  over  him  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  taken  in  battle ; 
but  when  something  was  said  to  them  by  those  he  was 
amongst,  they  did  abuse  him  no  more,  nor  regard  him  in 
any  other  sort  than  with  a  very  marvellous  curiousness. 
As  for  Padre  Bartolome,  there  could  not  be  a  question  as  to 
their  treatment  of  him.  They  cast  dirt  on  him  as  he  went ; 
they  spat  on  him,  they  screamed,  they  yelled,  they  danced, 
for  very  joy;  naught  could  exceed  the  wonderful  pleasure 
they  seemed  to  find  in  the  sight  of  him.  But  he  regarded 
them  not  at  all.  He  passed  along  with  his  fine  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  glowing  heavens  with  a  most  pious  expression  of 
countenance,  as  if  his  spirit  was  in  such  strict  communion 
with  his  Creator  he  could  not  regard  for  a  moment  the  din 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  His  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  he  was  strictly  guarded ;  yet  walked  he  with 
a  proud  step,  more  like  that  of  a  conqueror  than  a  captive : 
and  looked  such  resignation  and  hope  as  if  he  would  needs 
appear  like  one  of  the  right  famous  martyrs  of  old,  who  did 
suffer  extreme  persecution  of  the  heathen,  even  unto  death, 
rather  than  give  up  their  faith  in  the  life  everlasting. 

Nothing  astonished  Master  Francis  so  much  as  the  won- 
derful quantity  of  gold  that  was  worn  by  the  natives.  They 
had  armlets,  bands  for  the  ancles  and  for  the  forehead ; 
plates  that  hung  about  the  joints,  rings  and  chains,  all  solid, 
and  curiously  wrought;  and  these  shining  in  the  sun,  had  a 
singular  fine  and  brilliant  effect;  but  when  he  came  into  the 
city  and  saw  the  insides  of  the  houses,  and  beheld  the  com- 
monness of  this  precious  metal,  for  it  appeared  to  be  made 
into  every  sort  of  thing  that  could  be  named,  as  if  its  abun- 
dance was  beyond  all  comparison,  he  marvelled  ten  times  the 
more.  In  this  place  he  abode  many  days,  being  well  cared 
for,  having  to  eat  all  kinds  offish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that  could 
be  procured,  with  fruit  in  great  plenty ;  tortoise  eggs,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  very  wholesome  meat ;  and  wine  of  a 
good  sort,  as  much  as  he  could  drink  of  it :  and  he  saw 
nothing  of  Padre  Bartolome  all  this  time,  for  the  priest  was 
kept  close  in  durance,  having  scanty  fare,  and  usage  of  the 
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hardest ;  but  at  last  there  came  a  command  from  the  king 
of  all  these  parts,  that  the  strangers  should  be  sent  to  the 
imperial  city,  where  he  was,  for  him  to  see  the  prisoners, 
and  judge  how  they  should  be  disposed  of.  Then  Master 
Francis  and  the  Jesuit  were  straightway  set  on  two  of  the 
horses  taken  of  the  Spaniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  strong 
guard  to  prevent  escape ;  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to 
the  city  of  the  king. 

After  passing  a  great  distance  through  a  fine  open  coun- 
try, rich  with  verdure,  and  of  a  most  delicate  aspect,  when 
a  many  days  had  elapsed,  they  approached  a  magnificent 
city,  which  was  the  place  they  were  in  quest  of  Master 
Francis  could  see,  as  he  came  nigh  unto  it,  that  it  was  a 
famous  large  place;  and  noticing  of  the  vast  numbers  that 
were  thronging  in  its  vicinity,  some  going  and  some  coming, 
he  did  judge  that  it  was  well  populated.  The  first  thing  that 
did  give  him  a  proper  estimation  of  the  wonderful  riches  of 
the  city,  was  the  great  gates,  which,  to  his  exceeding  asto- 
nishment, he  saw  were  made  of  the  solid  gold,  and  wrought 
in  all  manner  of  beautiful  figures  of  men,  and  beasts,  and 
birds,  and  flowers,  with  such  extreme  cunning  that  he  mar- 
velled as  much  at  the  skilfulness  of  the  workmanship  as  at 
the  costliness  of  the  material.  Discoursing  with  one  of  his 
guard,  for  he  had  picked  up  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  learned  that  the  riches  of  this  city  was  consi- 
dered to  be  far  beyond  that  of  any  place  in  the  world, 
for  there  were  in  it  four-and-twenty  gates  of  a  like  fashion 
and  fabric  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  same  precious  metal, 
wrought  up  into  idols,  monuments,  altar  places,  and  the  like, 
was  beyond  all  calculation.  Hearing  this,  and  beholding,  as 
he  proceeded  along  through  the  broad  thoroughfares,  the 
strongest  evidence  that  what  he  heard  was  no  other  than  the 
truth,  he  did  from  it  imagine  that  he  was  in  that  right  famous 
place  called  EI  hombre  Dorado,  or  the  Man  of  Gold  ;  of  the 
which  divers  notable  commanders  of  the  Spaniards  had 
searched  for  in  vain  ;  and  for  the  discovery  thereof  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  had  got  together  so  brave  an  expedition;  and,  as 
imagination  was  strengthened  into  certainty  by  his  guides 
telling  him  the  city  was  called  Manoa,  it  did  create  in  him  a 
singular  curiousness  to  observe,  as  closely  as  was  possible, 
this  wonderful  place. 

As  he  rode  onward  he  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  sight 
of  such  goodly  structures,  that  seemed  like  unto  palaces,  all 
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the  way  along.  Presently  he  would  come  to  some  open 
space,  in  the  midi^t  of  which  there  was  set  up  a  huge  figure 
of  some  idol,  whereof  he  saw  a  great  many,  all  wrought  out 
of  the  solid  gold,  and  the  crowds  of  natives  dressed  in  the 
costliest  silks  and  fine  cloths,  some  walking,  and  some  riding 
on  prancing  steeds,  the  harness  of  which  was  covered  over 
with  gold  and  jewels,  were  wonderful  to  look  upon,  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  apparelling.  They  seemed,  for 
people  of  so  dark  a  skin,  an  exceeding  handsome  race; — 
the  women  remarkably  so,  having  well  disposed  bodies  and 
comely  countenances;  eyes  dark  and  penetrating,  and  hair 
very  long  and  black,  the  which,  in  many  instances,  was 
powdered  with  gold  dust,  that  did  have  a  marvellous  shining 
effect;  the  most  of  them  wore  gold  anklets  and  armlets,  very 
thick,  and  some  curiously  cut  and  set  in  with  precious  stones, 
and  some  wore  so  many  plates  of  the  same  metal  that  they 
kept  up  a  constant  jingling  as  they  walked  along,  from  the 
pieces  knocking  one  against  the  other. 

Master  Francis  was  made  to  halt  at  a  building  of  wonder- 
ful size  and  stately  aspect,  story  above  story,  and  tower 
above  tower,  with  figures  upon  them,  all  of  gold,  stretching 
out  over  a  vast  space  of  ground.  As  he  approached  it  by 
one  of  many  wide  streets  of  goodly  mansions  that  led  to 
where  it  stood,  quite  apart  in  an  open  plot  of  ground,  he 
observed  divers  companies  of  armed  Indians,  doubtless  sol- 
diers, led  by  their  lords,  or  caciques,  arrayed  in  most  sump- 
tuous fashion,  marching  with  bands  of  warlike  instruments, 
that  made  a  monstrous  clang,  some  going  and  some  coming 
avvay — some  of  horse  and  some  of  foot ;  and  there  being  a 
marvellous  high  flight  of  steps  all  round,  to  reach  the  gates 
of  this  palace,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  foot  soldiers 
ascending  and  descending,  with  their  spears  glancing  in  the 
sun,  their  feathers  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  their  draperies 
of  the  very  brightest  colours,  together  with  the  abundance 
of  gold  ornaments  they  wore,  looking  more  beautiful  and 
costly  than  the  most  extreme  cunning  with  the  pen  could 
describe.  Having  dismounted,  Master  Francis  had  to  as- 
cend the  steps  with  his  guard,  which  was  a  work  of  some 
labour,  there  being  a  hundred  steps  to  go  up;  and  then 
passing  along  a  level  way  of  fine  polished  marble,  which 
was  covered  with  a  crowd  of  Indians,  seemingly  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  going  in  and  out,  he  entered  the  palace  by 
one  of  the  many  golden  gates  it  had,  whereof  he  was  told 
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there  were  fifty,  all  of  a  like  splendour  and  massiveness 
with  the  one  he  now  saw,  which  was  indeed  the  most  mag- 
nificent thing  to  see.  eye  of  his  ever  beheld. 

Here  some  of  those  he  was  with  did  have  speech  with  a 
chief  or  officer  of  the  guard,  who  stopped  them ;  and  hearing 
of  their  business,  hurried  them  on,  himself  leading  the  way, 
telling  them  that  the  king  was  sitting  in  council  with  his 
wise  men,  and  had  given  orders  that  the  strangers  should 
immediately  on  their  arrival  be  brought  before  them,  to  be 
done  by  as  they  should  think  fit.  After  passing  through 
vast  halls  and  along  spacious  passages,  and  up  broad  flights 
of  steps,  meeting  with  a  great  crowd  of  the  natives,  seeming 
to  be  officers,  priests,  soldiers,  and  the  like,  appearing  to  be 
intent  upon  some  important  business  or  another,  they  at 
last  arrived  at  an  ante-room,  which  was  guarded  on  both 
sides  by  rows  of  Indians,  with  long  spears  standing  up 
much  higher  than  themselves,  where  they  waited  till  some 
went  to  announce  their  arrival  to  the  king;  which  having 
been  done,  after  a  short  delay  Master  Francis  and  Padre 
Bartolome,  uncovered,  were  allowed  to  advance  into  the 
council  chamber. 

Upon  entering,  the  first  thing  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Master  Francis  was  a  splendid  throne,  supported  by 
figures  of  leopards,  wrought  in  solid  gold,  and  blazing  with 
all  manner  of  sapphires,  carbuncles,  emeralds,  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  divers  other  precious  stones ;  and  on  it,  upon 
cushions  of  embroidered  silk,  there  sat  a  man  of  a  mild,  yet 
majestic  countenance,  clothed  in  robes  of  the  very  richest 
sort,  and  wearing  beside  the  most  costly  armlets,  anklets, 
and  plates  of  gold  all  about  him,  and  rings,  and  chains,  and 
rare  gems,  a  tiara  of  the  same  precious  metal,  set  in  with 
diamonds  and  rubies  of  the  very  largest  and  purest  kind. 
Round  him,  in  a  semicircle,  seated  on  thrones,  less  elevated, 
but  of  almost  equal  costliness,  were  the  wise  men  of  the 
council,  which  seemed  to  be  such  as  were  selected  for  their 
great  knowledge,  for  they  did  appear  to  be  of  a  wonderful 
gravity,  and  were  clothed  in  long  robes  of  white  cloth  bor- 
dered with  gold.  Padre  Bartolome  was  desired  to  prostrate 
himself  immediately  upon  his  entering,  which  he  did  with  an 
affectation  of  great  reverence;  but  Master  Francis  liked  not 
the  behaving  with  such  humility  to  a  mere  mortal,  and 
could  not  be  got  to  do  aught  save  the  making  of  a  respectful 
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bow,  which  it  was  evident  angered  many  in  that  assembly, 
for  some  did  regard  him  with  stern  and  forbidding  glances. 

An  interpreter  being  present,  who  was  the  chief  priest, 
and  was  one  that  had  lived  with  the  Spaniards  till  he  was 
as  familiar  with  their  language  as  with  his  own,  the  padre 
was  asked  if  the  other  white  man,  meaning  Master  Francis, 
was  a  Spaniard,  many  of  the  Indians  having  asserted  he 
talked  a  different  tongue,  and  was  of  an  entirely  different 
nation.  Then  up  spoke  the  wily  Jesuit,  exceedingly  to  his 
companion's  astonishment,  and  mayhap  instigated  of  the 
devil  to  do  it,  saying,  that  not  only  was  he  a  Spaniard, 
although  he  spoke  a  foreign  tongue,  wanting  to  pass  himself 
off  as  of  a  different  country,  but  that  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  the  goveror  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio,  and  had  insti- 
gated him  to  do  those  cruelties  against  the  Indians  of  which 
such  loud  complaint  had  been  made.  At  the  hearing  of  this, 
it  was  easily  seen  that  the  king  and  all  his  council  were 
moved  to  a  great  wrath.  Master  Francis  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  hearing  of  so  atrocious  a  calumny  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  and,  by  his  judges,  his.  con- 
fusion was  taken  as  a  sign  of  guilt. 

They  then  examined  the  padre  as  to  what  were  the  designs 
of  himself  and  party  in  entering  the  lerrilory  of  Guiana,  and 
he  answered  that  he  was  but  a  man  of  peace,  and  merely  ac- 
companied the  others  at  their  request,  to  give  them  such  good 
instruction  as  they  stood  in  need  ofj  tliat  the  command  of  the 
party  was  entrusted  to  his  companion,  and  that  its  object  was 
to  fall  upon  the  Indians  in  some  village  or  another,  murder 
them,  and  take  away  their  gold.  At  this  the  assembly  were 
more  wrath  than  at  first ;  and  when  Master  Francis  sought  to 
deny  what  had  been  so  falsely  said  of  the  other,  they  would 
scarce  hear  him,  and  the  king,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  his 
wise  men,  did  speak  with  great  bitterness  of  the  inhuman 
cruellies  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  inordinate  search  after  gold, 
and  then  adjudged  Master  Francis  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  gods, 
whilst  Padre  Bartolonje  should  be  kept  close  prisoner.  Wiieii 
the  priest  heard  this  sentence  he  turned  on  his  companion  a 
look  of  fiendish  exultation,  which  the  other  returned  only 
with  one  of  wonder  and  pity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed 
He  will  help  thee  at  thy  need  ; 
If  thou  sorrow  he  will  weep, 
If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep  ; 
Thus  of  ev'ry  grief  in  heart, 
He  with  thee  doUi  bear  a  part. 

Shaksfeabe. 

There  is  no  grief,  no  smart,  no  wo. 

That  yet  1  feel  or  after  shall. 
That  from  this  mind  may  make  me  go  ; 

And  whatsoever  me  befal, 
I  do  profess  it  willingly 

To  serve  and  suffer  patiently. 

Sir  Thomas  Wtatt, 

Talbot.  I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain  !   (whispers)  You  perceive  my  mind  ? 
Captain.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 

Shaksp£ab.e. 

Upon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  rising  in  the  morning  and  miss- 
ing Master  Francis,  he  did  marvel  exceedingly.  Every  place 
was  searched  for  him,  and  every  inquiry  set  on  foot,  but  one 
or  two  only  of  the  natives  had  had  sight  of  him  as  he  was 
walkirfg  towards  the  grove,  and  after  sending  parlies  hither  and 
ihiiher,  and  finding  no  trace  of  him,  Sir  Waller  was  obliged  lo 
return  lo  his  boat,  because  of  those  who  were  wailing  for 
victual.  He  knew  not  what  lo  think.  It  was  not  likely  his 
secretary  should  have  been  devoured  by  savage  beasts,  be- 
cause there  was  none  known  lo  frequent  those  parts,  nor  was 
it  probable  that  he  had  been  set  upon  and  slain  by  the  Indians, 
because  of  their  hospitable  character,  and  of  the  great  interest 
ihey  showed  when  it  was  made  known  lo  them  one  of  the 
while  men  had  disappeared  from  amongst  them.  No  man 
could  he  more  downcast  at  any  thing  than  was  Sir  Waiter. 
He  offered  great  rewards — he  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense, but  it  was  all  unavailing ;  and  on  his  voyage  back 
loaded  with  provision  for  those  of  his  followers  he  had  left 
behind  him,  he  could  scarce  speak  a  word.  In  truth,  he  loved 
Master  Francis  as  a  son  ;  and  his  loss  did  affect  him  more 
than  any  thing  he  had  ever  endured. 
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If  Sir  Walter  was  thus  moved,  how  much  more  strongly 
did  the  intelligence  of  his  friend's  disappearance  affect  Harry 
Darinff.  He  was  like  one  distracted — he  did  abuse  all  around 
for  a  parcel  of  pitiful  rogues  and  villains  for  coming  back  with- 
out bringing  his  true  friend  with  them  ;  and  was  for  starling 
himself  quite  alone,  and  on  the  instant  to  fetch  him  away  ia 
spite  of  every  thing  ;  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  though  he  could 
not  but  pardon  the  intemperance  of  his  language,  knowing  of 
what  disposition  he  was,  and  how  mucli  he  was  attached  to 
the  other,  would  have  him  go  on  no  account,  because  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  a  fruitless  and  a  dangerous  errand  for  him 
to  set  out  on  alone,  and  he  could  not  spare  others  at  such  a 
time  ;  therefore  he  was  held  fast,  notwithstanding  which  he 
spared  none  with  his  tongue,  for  he  did  rate  them  all  after  a 
fashion  that  must  have  angered  many  who  knew  not  of  what 
sort  he  was,  alTd  the  provocation  he  had  had.  After  a  bit, 
finding  that  this  was  of  no  service,  he  appeared  more  tran-^ 
quil,  and  said  naught  to  any  save  the  young  Indian,  with  whom 
he  was  noticed  to  be  frequently  a  whispering.  His  com- 
mander thinking  that  he  was  now  resigned  to  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  took  not  so  much  heed  of  him,  nor  could  he  well,  for 
his  attention  was  taken  up  with  looking  after  his  own  and  the 
other  boats,  whereof  the  companies  now,  every  one  having 
feasted  and  drunk  to  his  heart's  content,  were  proceeding  at  a 
famous  rate  upon  their  voyage. 

It  did  so  happen  that  of  a  party  that  on  the  next  day  landed 
from  the  boats  to  traffic  with  the  natives  of  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  Harry  Daring  and  the  Indian  boy  were  of 
the  number,  and  whilst  all  else  were  busily  engaged,  they  two 
slipt  away  unobserved,  with  what  arms  they  had,  and  with 
such  things  as  they  had  got  ready  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
threading  their  way  through  the  thorny  bushes  that  grew 
along  the  water-side,  and  which  completely  shut  them  out 
from  view,  they  came  at  last  to  where  lay  a  canoe,  into  the 
which  they  got  without  loss  of  time,  and  commenced  rowing 
away  with  all  their  strength  to  return  the  way  they  had  come 
the  day  previous.  None  noticed  them,  either  from  the  boats 
or  on  the  land,  their  attention  being  taken  up  with  the  na- 
tives ;  and  having  the  tide  in  their  favour,  ihey  proceeded 
along  very  famously,  Harry  Daring  in  an  admirable  humour 
at  having  a  chance  of  finding  out  his  true  friend,  and  the  young 
Indian  in  as  much  delight  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  again 
his  family,  who  knew  not  what  had  become  of  him.  Though 
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these  two  were  boys,  as  it  might  be  said,  seeing  that  they 
were  each  scarce  above  sixteen  or  seventeen  yesirs  of  age,  yet 
were  ihey  strong  and  of  wonderful  activity.  The  young  In- 
dian was  somewhat  about  the  tallest  of  the  two,  being  a  youth 
of  a  truly  graceful  figure,  but  Harry  Daring  was  of  a  iliicker 
make,  and,  though  he  had  shot  up  since  he  had  left  England, 
he  looked  nothing  better  than  a  big  boy. 

They  found  in  the  canoe  provisions  enough  for  their  wants 
and  a  plenty  to  spare,  for  it  had  been  victualled  for  a  party 
of  Indians  who  were  about  going  upon  a  voyage,  so  that 
they  w^ere  enabled,  yet  not  without  vast  labour  and  pains, 
to  reach  the  village  at  which  Master  Francis  had  slept  the 
morning  he  had  been  stole  away.  Here  they  were  enter- 
tained in  a  like  hospitable  manner  as  their  companions  had 
been  ;  and  hearing  from  Harry's  comrade  in  the  adventure, 
upon  what  errand  they  had  come,  every  facility  was  afforded 
them  to  pursue  their  search.  Whilst  Harry  Daring  was 
getting  ready  such  things  as  he  designed  taking  with  him 
in  the  way  of  victual,  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  natural 
of  that  place  from  her  dress  and  complexion,  did  enter  the' 
room  where  he  was,  and  call  aside  his  companion,  and  they 
went  out  together.  As  many  of  the  natives  had  done  the 
same,  because  he  alone  could  understand  them,  Harry  did 
not  much  notice  it,  but  went  on  with  what  he  was  a-doing 
■of  After  an  absence  of  nigh  upon  half  an  hour,  the  young 
Indian  came  running  back  to  him,  seemingly  in  a  wonderful 
great  pleasure  and  surprise. 

"  I  have  found  where  him  gone  to,  Massa  Harry  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  dancing  about  for  very  joy  as  it  seemed. 

"  Where,  where,  Snowball,  where]"  quickly  asked  Harry, 
with  extreme  earnestness.  "  Let  me  have  sight  of  him  on 
the  instant.  I  be  a  longing  to  behold  him  again.  Say  where 
he  is  or  I  shall  take  thee  to  be  but  a  sorry  friend,  and  w-ill 
presently  forswear  thy  company." 

"  She  tella  me  all,  Massa  Harry — she  tella  me  all,"  cried 
the  young  Indian. 

"  And  who  is  she — and  what  did  she  tell  thee  1"  inquired 
the  other. 

"Not  know  who  she  be,  Massa  Harry,"  replied  his  com- 
panion. "  She  one  nobody  know  of  Very  good  woman 
for  all  dat.  What  for  she  come  a  me  ?  She  tella  me  secret 
I  not  tell  you.     What  for  she  tella  me  secret  1     She  know 
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where  Massa  Francis  gone,  and  she  wisha  me  and  you  go 
wid  her  and  take  him  away." 

"  A  brave  wench ! — a  brave  wench  !"  exclaimed  Harry 
Daring,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  true  friend. 
♦'  And  as  for  her  secret,  I  be  not  at  all  curious,  so  there  can 
be  no  fear  of  my  knowing  it.  But  where  is  she,  Snowball  1 
Can  I  not  see  her]     Can  I  not  have  speech  with  her  1" 

"  No,  Massa  Harry,"  answered  the  young  Indian.  "  What 
for  she  say  no  ]  She  say  she  no  letta  you  see  her,  'cause 
in  her  country  no  woman  show  her  face.  She  say  she  no 
have  speech  wid  you,  'cause  she  no  understanda  what  you 
say,  and  you  no  understanda  what  she  say." 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !  I  care  not  so  that  she  show  me 
Master  Francis,"  said  the  other.  "  Is  he  at  any  distance  ] 
Can  I  see  him  within  a  day  or  so?" 

"  She  tella  me  he  long,  very  long  way  ofif,"  replied  his 
companion.  "  She  get  horse  to  ride  on  ;  and  for  you  and 
for  me.  We  go  very  fast  gallop;  by  and  by  stop,  horse 
him  eat  grass,  we  eat  victual.  When  night  come  hang  ha- 
maca  upon  tree  in  forest ;  we  go  sleepa  by  turns.  Wild 
beast  come,  Massa  Harry  shoot  him  bang,  or  me  run  him 
troo  wid  spear  after  fashion  of  my  country.  She  sleepa  very 
much  quiet  all  the  time." 

"  r  faith,  'twill  be  exquisite  fine  fun.  Snowball !"  exclaimed 
Harry ;  "  and  I  don't  care  how  soon  we  set  about  it." 

"  What  for  you  call  me  Snowball,  Massa  Harry  ?"  asked 
the  young  Indian.  •'  My  name  be  Pomarra,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

"  Hang  Pomarra !"  cried  Harry.  "  I  mislike  every  thing 
that  be  not  honest  English.  Snowball  be  much  the  proper- 
est  name  for  thee,  so  Snowball  thou  canst  not  help  being." 

A  few  hours  after  what  hath  been  here  related,  Pomarra, 
Harry  Daring,  and  an  Indian  woman  were  galloping  along 
the  very  road  the  Spaniards  took  when  they  carried  off 
Master  Francis.  The  face  of  the  female  was  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  a  thin  scarf  or  muffler,  that  allowed  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  of  great  brilliancy. 
The  young  Indian  was  completely  under  her  guidance,  and 
he  it  was,  when  they  were  at  all  at  a  loss,  found  out  the 
path  the  Spaniards  had  taken  by  tracking  their  horses'  feet. 
They  passed  the  place  where  these  latter  had  been  set  upon 
by  the  Indians,  which  they  easily  discovered  by  the  stains 
of  blood,  which  were  yet  fresh  ;  and  then  proceeded  onward 
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at  a  good  pace,  only  halting  to  get  such  refreshment  as  they 
needed. 

At  night  they  slept  in  a  forest  after  the  following  fashion. 
An  hamaca  was  slung  from  the  branches  of  some  trees,  and 
first  of  all  the  Indian  woman  lay  in  it  and  went  asleep  for 
two  or  three  hours,  whilst  Harry  Daring  and  Pomarra  kept 
watch,  which  they  did  very  famously,  because  the  one  would 
keep  the  other  awake  by  telling  of  him  all  manner  of  laugh- 
able stories  of  what  tricks  he  had  played  when  he  was  ap- 
prentice to  the  barber-chirurgeon  in  Eastcheap ;  and  then 
when  their  female  companion  had  slept  sufficiently  she  would 
keep  watch  with  the  young  Indian  whilst  Harry  Daring  slept, 
and  when  he  had  had  enough,  Pomarra  turned  in  whilst  the 
other  two  kept  guard.  One  night  a  strange  adventure  hap- 
pened to  them,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  their 
journey.  Harry  Daring  was  very  intent  upon  the  telling  of 
how  he  had  pulled  out  the  old  woman's  two  sound  teeth  in- 
stead of  the  aching  one,  and  the  goodly  rage  she  was  in 
when  she  discovered  it,  when  he  was  stopped  in  his  narra- 
tion by  his  companion's  sudden  exclamation  of  "  Hist !"  as 
he  caught  hold  of  his  arm.  Harry  then  noticed  that  the 
horses,  which  were  fastened  to  the  tree  behind  him,  were 
plunging,  snorting,  and  trembling,  wonderfully. 

"  Wild  beast,  Massa  Harry,"  said  his  companion,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Spear  him  if  I  miss.  Snowball  1"  whispered  the  other,  as 
he  took  hold  of  a  musket  that  was  leaning  against  a  tree  at 
his  elbow,  and  looked  about  him  to  notice  where  was  his 
enemy.  The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  but  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  kept  a  great  proportion  of  the  ground  around 
him  in  utter  darkness.  The  hammock  in  which  slept  the 
Indian  woman  was  elevated  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  between  two  large  trees,  whereof  the  thick  branches 
crossed  each  other,  and  round  about  were  cJumps  of  bushes, 
and  tall  grass,  and  weeds,  much  of  which  \vas  enveloped  in 
a  deep  shadow,  but  occasionally  illuminated  by  myriads  of 
fire-flies. 

•  '*  Now,  Snowball,  dost  see  any  thing  of  the  villain?"  asked 
Harry,  as  with  Pomarra  close  at  his  elbow,  having  a  long 
sharp  spear  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  all  his  force  to 
it  should  it  be  required,  he  was  looking  cautiously  about, 
with  his  gun  ready  to  put  to  his  shoulders  upon  the  first 
occasion. 
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"  Look  in  de  bush,  Massa  Harry,"  whispered  the  young 
Indian,  pointing  to  a  cluft  of  underwood  within  a  few  paces 
of  him.     "  See  him  big  eye  roll  about  like  ball  of  fire." 

The  horses  were  every  moment  getting  to  be  more  rest- 
less, showing  that  one  they  liked  not  was  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Harry  Daring  looking  in  the  direction  pointed 
out,  and  seeing  something  move,  knew  it  was  high  time  to 
be  doing  of  something,  so  he  stealthily  crept  a  pace  or  two 
closer,  that  he  might  have  all  the  better  aim,  and  then  bidding 
of  his  companion  be  ready,  he  raised  his  piece  very  quietly, 
kept  his  eye  on  the  barrel  till  it  covered  a  spot  between  the 
two  fiery  balls  that  he  could  just  see  glaring  at  him  out  of 
the  bush,  pulled  the  trigger  and  fired.  In  the  instant  the 
report  was  heard,  every  bush  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
a  stir  ;  there  was  a  rustle  of  wings,  with  screaming  noises, 
from  all  the  trees,  and  numberless  figures  that  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  were  observed  stealing  off  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  At  the  same  time  an  animal  of  a  large  size  made  a 
spring  towards  Harry  Daring,  as  he  was  drawing  of  his 
hanger. 

"  This  how  Indian  serve  jaguar,  Massa  Harry,"  exclaimed 
Pomarra  as,  with  a  quick  spring  towards  the  enraged  animal, 
he  drove  the  spear  into  his  heart  with  such  force  that  the 
beast  tumbled  backwards,  and  died  without  a  groan. 

"  Bravo  !  Snowball,"  cried  Harry,  as  he  stopped  to  examine 
the  jaguar.  "  Methinks  if  the  villain  had  once  got  hold  of  us, 
we  should  have  fared  but  badly  ;  and  killing  of  such  be 
infinite  better  sport  than  its  killing  of  us.  See  !  I  hit  him  in 
the  head,  I  thought  'twas  scarce  possible  I  could  have  missed 
him.  But  I  must  be  after  loading  of  my  piece,  in  case  of 
need." 

"  Ah !  Massa  Harry,  wild  beast  very  great  plenty  here," 
observed  Pomarra,  drawing  of  his  spear  from  the  dead 
jaguar,  as  his  companion  was  loading  his  musket.  "  All 
round  they  come — creep,  creep; — now  you  fire  and  killa 
him,  and  as  soon  as  you  go  bang,  every  fellow  turn  him  tail 
and  be  off.  What  for  him  turn  him  tail  1  'Cause  him  no 
like  meddle  with  Massa  Harry." 

Harry  Daring  soon  returned  to  his  story;  but  he  and  his 
companion  were  not  the  only  spectators  of  the  scene  just 
described,  for  at  the  report  of  the  musket,  the  female  in  the 
hamaca  started  up,  and  stared  at  what  was  going  forward 
with  a  countenance  that  did  express  wonder  and  alarm. 
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Her  face  was  uncovered,  and  though  of  a  dark  complexion, 
it  seemed  to  be  as  comely  as  might  be  seen  any  where. 
The  backs  of  her  young  defenders  being  towards  her,  they 
could  see  naught  of  her  countenance,  and  she  had  full  op- 
portunity of  noticing  what  they  were  about.  When  it  was 
all  over  she  laid  down  again,  but  she  slept  not  any  more 
that  night.  Not  so  the  others,  for  when  their  turn  came, 
they  fell  into  as  sweet  and  profound  a  slumber  as  ever  they 
eDj'oyed. 

They  proceeded  on  their  way,  meeting  with  numberless 
adventures  of  a  like  hazardous  nature,  from  which  they 
were  rescued  by  the  readiness  and  true  valour  of  Harry 
Daring.  The  young  Indian  was  also  of  great  value  to 
them,  for  he  was  a  complete  child  of  the  woods,  and  when 
their  victual  run  short,  told  them  of  what  wild  fruits  they 
might  eat,  and  what  they  should  let  alone.  Once  Harry  was 
about  to  poison  himself  by  eating  of  the  coco  de  mono,  or 
monkey's  nut,  which  grew  in  those  parts,  had  not  the  other 
stayed  him  ;  and  once  he  was  for  sleeping  under  the  man- 
chinsel  tree,  the  which  would  have  been  his  death,  had  he 
been  allowed  ;  for  Pomarra  told  him  it  was  of  so  strong  a 
nature,  that  to  slumber  beneath  its  leaves  is  certain  de- 
struction, and  the  juice  of  it  corrodeth  the  flesh  like  unto 
vitriol.  He  did  gather  for  them  the  cassava  root,  which 
when  eaten  moderately  makes  excellent  victual,  whether 
roasted  or  boiled  ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  climbing  plant  called 
bejunco,  with  which  having  well  rubbed  his  arms  up  to  the 
elbows,  he  did  freely  take  up  sundry  venomous  snakes, 
whereof  there  seemed  a  great  plenty  thereabouts,  and  they 
harmed  him  none  at  all.  Then  had  they  to  eat  also  as  much 
of  the  flesh  of  many  sorts  of  birds,  deer,  porks,  and  other 
animals  they  had  a  mind  to,  that  Harry  Daring  shot,  and 
then  Pomarra,  by  rubbing  of  two  dry  sticks  briskly,  did 
kindle  a  fire,  and  roast  after  the  fashion  of  his  country,  as 
he  said.  Their  female  companion  also  busying  herself  in 
getting  of  their  meals,  though  she  talked  not,  save  to  the 
young  Indian,  and  that  was  only  when  he  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  other,  and  would  show  her  face  on  no  account. 
This  Harry  took  no  heed  of,  for  he  was  one  that  troubled 
not  his  head  about  strange  things,  as  long  as  he  believed 
there  was  no  treachery  afoot. 

They  had  exceeding  difficulty  in  passing  over  a  high 
mountain  that  lay  in  their  path,  for  ofttim.es  they  were  obliged 
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to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  lead  them  by  the  bridle?, 
there  was  such  dangerous  footing ;  but  none  murmured,  or 
were  in  the  least  fearful,  and  they  continued  to  make  pro- 
gress. As  they  were  descending  upon  the  other  side  down 
a  very  precipitous  part,  which  had  at  the  bottom  a  black  and 
foaming  torrent,  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  of  rock,  so 
narrow  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to  pass  over  it,  the  horse 
of  their  female  companion  slipped  as  she  was  leading  of  it 
along,  and  Pomarra  liad  just  time  to  catch  her  by  the  waist. 
and  bid  her  let  go  the  bridle,  when  the  animal,  after  sliding 
down  upon  the  narrow  bridge,  did  plunge  over  the  edge  of 
it,  and  was  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  till  he  fell  into  the 
torrent  beneath.  All  three  looked  over  the  precipice  after 
him,  and  held  their  breath.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  look 
upon,  and  few  could  have  stood  it  unmoved.  The  female 
trembled ;  even  the  horses  seemed  smit  with  a  s'udden  fear, 
for  they  stood  stiff  and  still,  as  if  they  were  of  stone,  and 
the  young  Indian  appeared  a  little  dismayed. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  breaking 
the  silence  which  ensued.  "  What  a  fool  was  he  to  have 
gone  that  way,  when,  had  he  but  went  as  we  wished  him, 
he  would  have  received  no  hurt."  From  this  it  was  evident 
that  the  accident  had  affected  him,  but  little.  At  last,  by 
dint  of  great  coaxing  and  encouragement,  Pomarra  ma- 
naged to  get  his  horse  along,  and  the  other  followed.  The 
Indian  woman  went  first,  holding  of  Pomarra's  hand,  who 
in  a  low  voice  seemed  to  be  a  speaking  to  her  such  comfort 
as  he  thought  necessary,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  he  held 
his  horse's  bridle,  and  conducted  him  carefully  along  the 
dangerous  pathway.  This,  at  last,  after  a  monstrous  cir- 
cuitous fashion,  led  them  to  the  bottom^,  where  the  first  sight 
that  did  present  itself  to  them  was  the  body  of  an  Indian 
hunter  lying  close  upon  that  of  a  horse  both  dead,  and  evi- 
dently, from  the  appearance  of  them,  had  been  dashed  from 
the  rocks  above.  There  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  coil  of 
hide  rope,  having  two  or  three  balls  affixed  to  it,  hanging  at 
the  saddle-bow,  whereof  when  the  young  Indian  saw  he 
seized  upon  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  then  took 
off  the  bridle  from  the  dead  horse,  which  he  threw  over  his 
arm.  Pomarra  then  mounted  his  female  companion  before 
him,  and  they  rode  together  through  a  sort  of  pass  having 
high  mountains  on  each  side. 

They  emerged  from  this  into  an  open  plain,  or  at  least 
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were  about  to  do  so,  when  they  stopped  of  a  sudden,  for 
there  was  observed  a  scene  the  like  of  which  hath  not  been 
often  met  with.  Three  or  four  hundred  wild  horses  were 
before  them  ;  some  grazing  quietly,  some  frisking  about, 
others  chasing  of  and  biting  at  each  other  in  sport,  all  of 
the  most  beautiful  shapes  eye  ever  beheld,  and  of  different 
colours.  Pomarra  whispered  to  his  companion  to  dismount, 
which  she  did  on  the  instant,  and  asked  Harry  Daring  to 
remain  where  he  was  till  he  called  him,  and  notice  what  he 
did,  which  the  other  promised  to  do,  then  taking  nothing 
with  him  but  the  coil  of  rope  already  described,  he  put  his 
steed  into  a  gallop  and  darted  into  the  plain.  As  he  ap- 
proached, the  wild  horses  left  off  what  they  were  about,  and 
huddled  themselves  together  in  a  body  with  their  heads 
turned  towards  him  ;  but  when  he  came  witiiin  a  few  paces 
of  them  they  turned  round  quick  as  lightning,  and  every  one 
started  off  at  so  great  a  pace  that  the  catching  of  any 
seemed  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  ground  trembled 
beneath  their  hoofs,  and  the  sound  they  produced  as  they 
rushed  along  was  like  unto  thunder.  The  young  Indian  was 
seen  for  a  few  minutes  galloping  after  them  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  with  the  halter  of  hide  whirling  round  and  round  above 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  threw  the  end  of  the  rope  from  him,  and 
turned  his  horse  round  quick.  A  beautiful  jet  black  colt  at 
that  moment  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  held  fast 
by  the  rope  which  had  been  thrown  over  him,  and  was 
twisted  round  his  body. 

Pomarra  then  beckoned  to  Harry  Daring  to  come  on, 
who  lost  no  time  in  riding  up  to  the  spot,  having  mounted 
the  Indian  woman  before  him  as  soon  as  his  companion  had 
entered  the  plain,  and  he  could  just  notice  the  wild  horses 
disappearing  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  so  rapid  had  been 
their  pace.  Both  rode  up  to  the  horse  they  had  captured, 
that  lay  as  if  stunned  by  the  fall  he  had  received.  In  this 
state  the  young  Indian  placed  the  bridle  on  his  head,  and 
then  untwined  the  cord  f^i'om  about  his  limbs.  Presently  he 
rose  from  the  ground,  and  as  he  did  so,  Pomarra  leapt  on 
his  back.  No  sooner  was  the  horse  conscious  of  the  bur- 
then than  he  exhibited  the  most  violent  impatience  of  it  that 
ever  was  seen.  He  plunged — he  reared — he  kicked,  and 
tried  to  turn  round  and  bite  his  rider  ;  then  he  would  start 
off  rapidly  and  stop  of  a  sudden,  all  the  while  with  mane 
and  tail  erect,  and  eyes  terribly  bright,  snorting,  and  shak- 
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ing,  and  pawing  of  the  ground  with  a  wonderful  fierceness ; 
yet  the  5'oung  Indian  sat  as  firm  on  his  back  as  if  he  grew 
there.  Certes,  it  was  a  most  delicate  sight  to  see  the  two : 
the  graceful  animal  showing  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his 
shape  in  every  movement,  and  the  elegant  figure  of  his 
rider  displayed  to  marvellous  advantage  in  the  simple  tunic 
worn  by  him,  as  his  light  limbs  bent  this  way  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  of  the  horse.  Presently  the  latter 
started  off  with  such  extreme  quickness  that  the  eye  could 
scarce  follow  him.  His  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  he  had  gone  clean  out  of 
sight. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !  the  horse  hath  run  away  with 
him  !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  who  had  neither  been  a 
silent  nor  an  unadmiring  spectator  of  the  scene.  "  But  if  it 
please  you,  mistress,  to  keep  your  seat,  I  will  mount  the 
other  horse,  and  we  will  be  after  them."  The  Indian  wo- 
man said  not  a  word  to  this  ;  but  as  if  she  had  some  no- 
tion of  what  was  meant,  took  the  reins  in  her  hand. 
"  Hang  me  !  if  I  have  not  forgot  she  could  have  no  speech 
of  me,"  continued  he,  and  then  added  in  some  vexation,  "A 
murrain  on  it !  what  a  pestilent  shame  it  be  every  body  can- 
not speak  honest  English  !"  They  then  rode  on  together  in 
silence  for  a  brief  space.  At  last  they  saw  the  wild  horse 
coming  towards  them  at  a  great  distance  with  Pomarra  on 
his  back  ;  but  he  returned  not  so  fast  as  he  went.  As  they 
rode  nigher  they  could  not  but  notice  that  the  glossy  coat  of 
the  anin}al  was  covered  all  over  with  a  white  foam  that  did 
drop  from  his  sides  most  plenteously,  and  his  eyes  looked  as 
though  he  were  monstrously  frightened.  His  great  spirit 
had  been  conquered.  He  now  paced  along  in  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

After  this  they  were  riding  along  very  quietly,  only  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  right  road,  for 
they  had  lost  all  trace  of  those  of  whom  they  had  been  in 
pursuit  for  so  many  days,  when  Pomarra's  quick  eye  noticed 
a  single  horseman  making  towards  them.  He  hastily  caught 
hold  of  his  spear,  which  the  Indian  woman  had  been  carrying 
for  him. 

"  Now,  Massa  Harry,  you  see  how  me  fight  in  my  coun- 
try," said  he  as  he  rode  off"  very  gallantly  in  the  direction 
of  the  approaching  horseman.  Harry  Daring,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  word  fight,  was  for  joining  in  it ;  but  seeing 
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that  there  was  only  one  enemy,  if  enemy  he  were,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  quietly  riding  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
panion, and  watching  the  combatants.  It  was  seen  that  the 
stranger  was  a  young  Indian,  dressed  very  splendidly,  as  if 
he  were  of  some  account,  and  he  carried  with  him  no  other 
weapon  than  a  long  spear  lil<.e  unto  that  of  Pomarra.  The 
two  rode  on  as  long  as  they  might  with  their  weapons  poised 
a  little  above  the  head,  as  if  about  to  throw  them,  shouting 
such  violent  exclamations  as  were  quite  a  wonder  to  hear. 
All  at  once,  when  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other,  they 
reined  in  their  horses  with  looks  of  wonder  and  surprise ; 
each  uttered  a  cry  of  exultation  ;  each  cast  his  spear  into 
the  ground  ;  each  rode  alongside  of  the  other ;  and  in  the 
next  moment  they  were  grasping  of  each  other  in  a  close 
and  loving  embrace,  and  uttering  all  sorts  of  affectionate 
cries. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  !  that  be  ihe  very  strangest  way  of 
fighting  I  ever  saw!"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring.  "  Dost  not 
think  so  mistress  ?  Hang  me  !"  he  added,  when  he  found  he 
received  no  answer,  "  I  be  always  forgetting." 

The  two  expected  combatants,  having  taken  hold  of  their 
spears  again,  were  now  riding  slowly  towards  Harry  and  his 
companion.  Pomarra  talking  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  seem- 
ing in  a  monstrous  delight,  and  the  other  listening  with  ex- 
ceeding earnestness.  As  they  came  nigher,  Harry  noticed 
the  wonderful  store  of  gold  ornaments  the  stranger  had  about 
his  person,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse.  He  was  of  a 
very  comely  countenance,  and  of  a  well-disposed  body,  and 
seemed  to  be  nigh  upon  twenty  years  of  age. 

*'  Dis  my  brudder,  Massa  Harry  !"  cried  Pomarra,  as  he 
came  up  to  Hairy  Daring.  "  I  never  tella  you  who  I  was. 
What  for  I  no  tella  you  ?  'Cause  your  people  despisa  poor 
Indian  boy.  What  for  you  despisa  poor  Indian  boy?  'Cause 
him  skin  be  dark  :  heart  same  colour  for  all  dat.  Me  lika 
you  very  much,  Massa  Harry.  'Cause  you  beat  big  fellar 
when  him  kicka  me  and  pincha  me  :  never  forget  dat.  Me 
now  in  my  own  country.  Me  poor  Indian  boy  no  longer. 
Me  very  good  friend  to  you.  My  father  him  King  of  Guiana  ; 
my  brudder  tella  me  he  come  dis  way  with  great  company." 
Sure  enough  a  multitude  of  horsemen  were  now  observed  in 
the  distance  making  towards  them. 

*'  Bravo,  Snowball  !"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring  in  great 
delight  with  what  he  had  heard.     '*  So  thou  art  a  prince,  eh  ? 

18* 
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I'faith  !  that  be  droll  enough  too.  But  I  don't  like  thee  a  bit 
the  worse  for't ;  and  even  now,  if  I  saw  any  using  of  thee 
despisingly  I  would  cudgel  them  well,  I  promise  thee." 

It  was  not  more  than  half  of  an  hour  after  this  that  Pomarra 
had  presented  Harry  Daring  to  his  father,  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  retinue  of  caciques  and  other  of  his  nobles  who  had 
come  out  a  hunting  ;  and  in  consequence  of  what  the  young 
prince  said,  Harry  was  made  much  of  by  all.  He  did  also, 
in  his  own  language,  speak  favourably  of  their  female  com- 
panion, whom  the  king  regarded  with  singular  curiousness, 
and  ordered  to  be  well  cared  for. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Yet  unspoiled 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.  Miltow. 

Guiana,  whose  rich  feet  are  mines  of  g"old, 
Whose  forehead  knocks  ag-ainst  the  roof  of  stars. 
Stands  on  her  tiptoes  at  fair  England  looking, 
Kissing  her  hand,  bowing  her  mig-hty  breast, 
And  every  sign  of  all  submission  making. 

Chapmait. 

While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map,  that  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune  carved  in  with  tears. 

Shakspeabe. 

Master  Francis  was  hurried  away  from  the  council  cham- 
ber into  a  close  prison,  where  he  was  left  to  solitariness,  and 
his  own  thoughts.  For  some  time  he  could  do  nothing  but 
reflect  upon  the  monstrousness  with  which  Padre  Bartolome 
had  behaved  to  him.  He  could  scarce  believe  in  such 
thorough  villany.  It  seemed  so  utterly  unnatural  that  one 
man  should  do  such  a  thing  to  another  who  never  did  him  an 
injury.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  mood  there  came  to  him  the 
chief  priest,  who  had  acted  as  the  interpreter  before  the  king, 
and  he  intimated  that  he  was  sent  to  prepare  the  prisoner  for 
his  death.  Now  the  priest  was  a  famous  punchy  little  old 
fellow,  with  a  head  like  unto  a  ball  of  black  worsted — nose 
had  he  of  such  a  smallness  that  the  least  that  be  said  of  it 
must  the  best  describe  it ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  nose  he 
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made  up  in  mouth,  the  lips  whereof  looked  as  though  they 
were  two  masses  of  black  pudding  squeezed  one  upon  the 
other.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white  tunic,  that  made  the  very 
blackness  of  his  skin  all  the  more  apparent,  and  he  looked 
upon  Master  Francis  with  a  sort  of  dignified  pilifulness,  which 
at  any  other  time  the  other  could  not  but  have  laughed  at. 

"  Child,  thou  art  to  die  !"  said  he  in  Spanish.  "  But  our  il- 
lustrious monarch,  out  of  the  absolute  bountifulness  of  his 
natuie,  hath  adjudged  thee  a  death  that  all  might  envy.  Thou 
wilt  have  the  honour  of  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  great 
god  Singarydunkyhunkyhoonka." 

Master  Francis  had  so  little  opinion  of  the  honour  intended 
him,  and  such  small  respect  for  the  powerful  deity  just  named, 
as  most  cordially  to  wish  Singarydunkyhunkyhoonka  at  a 
place  which  shall  be  nameless. 

"  Child,  thou  art  to  die  !"  repeated  the  old  fellow  in  a  like 
pathetic  tone  and  manner.  "But  our  most  pious  monarch, 
out  of  the  exceeding  religiousness  of  his  disposition,  doth 
wish  thee,  before  the  devouring  flame  consumeth  thy  body  to 
a  cinder,  to  give  up  the  god  of  the  Christians,  who,  it  be  out 
of  all  matter  of  a  doubt  hath  let  thee  into  this  misadventure, 
and  acknowledge  the  omnipotence  of  Singarydunkyhunky- 
hoonka, who,  though  he  hath  but  one  eye,  seeth  all  our  wants 
with  it,  and  though  he  haih  four-and-twenty  pairs  of  hands, 
hath  all  of  them  full  of  good  things  he  be  continually  a  giving 
to  they  who  worship  him." 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  die  in  the  religion  in  the  which  I  was 
educated,"  replied  Master  Francis. 

"  Oh,  blind  of  heart !"  exclaimed  the  priest,  looking  all 
sorts  of  horror  and  consternation.  "  Oh,  stubborn  and  stiff- 
necked!  Prepare  for  the  fire  that  shall  consume  thee.  Thou 
art  a  base  wretch.  Thou  art  unworthy  to  die  so  honourable 
a  death.  I  would  have  thee  hanged  like  a  dog."  At  the 
saying  of  this  away  started  the  chief  priest,  pursing  up  his 
pudding  lips  with  a  look  of  infinite  forbiddingness. 

Master  Francis  was  again  left  alone,  and  remained  so  for 
some  [ew  hours.  His  reflections,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
were  not  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  To  be  burnt  alive 
was  a  prospect  that  few  could  contemplate  without  dread, 
but  to  his  susceptible  mind  it  appeared  with  the  very  terri- 
blest  features  that  could  be  imagined.  Despite  of  his  great 
fearfulness,  his  thoughts  were  soon  a  wandering  to  other 
subjects.     He  thought  how  great  a  consolation  it  would  be 
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at  such  a  time  could  he  think  commeRdably  of  Joanna.  Bo 
difficult  is  it  for  a  sensitive  mind  that  hath  for  any  considera- 
ble period  concentrated  its  thoughts  upon  one  object  with 
the  deepest  and  sincerest  affectionateness  to  regard  it  de- 
spisingly  when  that  object  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  despicable 
nature.  An  ingenuous  disposition,  such  as  was  Master 
Francis,  hath  ever  such  confidence  in  the  appearance  of  truth, 
that  however  shocked  he  may  be  at  first  when  he  findeth 
out  the  falsehood,  there  ever  remaineth  some  little  doubt  that 
things  be  so  bad  as  they  seem,  or  some  strong  inclination 
that  they  should  be  of  a  better  sort.  He  could  not  help  but 
marvel  that  she  had  shown  such  signs  of  excellence  as  had 
made  him  worship  her  as  one  of  so  blessed  a  condition  her 
peer  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  world ;  but  such 
is  it  ever.  Many  a  one  mistaketh  gilding  for  gold — and 
doth  wonder  famously  when  he  findeth  that  all  be  mere 
brass,  but  the  show  of  something  sterling  that  was  put  on  it. 

The  result  of  his  reflection  was,  as  he  had  already  for- 
given the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  he  felt  he  could  not  die 
in  any  comfort  of  heart  if  he  continued  to  entertain  against 
her  such  feelings  as  he  had  so  much  experience  of:  and  then 
did  he  commence  remembering  of  the  many  wonderful  kind- 
nesses she  had  done  him,  till  all  thought  of  her  badness  went 
straightway  out  of  his  mind.  In  this  mood  he  remained  for 
the  whole  of  the  day.  Food  was  brought  him  of  a  mean 
sort,  but  he  cared  not  for  it.  He  paced  the  narrow  chamber 
in  which  he  was  confined,  or  sat  himself  down  on  a  bench 
that  was  fixed  there,  passing  of  his  time,  as  I  have  said,  with 
occasional  thinking  of  such  dear  friends  as  was  evident  he 
should  never  see  again.  So  went  the  day  and  the  next 
something  after  the  same  sort.  He  could  not  help  upon  an 
occasion  marvelling  at  the  strangeness  of  what  was  to  come 
to  pass — to  wit,  that  instead  of  his  entering  the  right  famous 
El  Dorado,  in  which  he  now  was,  as  one  of  its  conquerors, 
he  should  be  executed  in  it  as  a  criminal. 

On  the  third  day  the  old  priest  paid  him  another  visit,  in 
the  which  he  stated  that  the  Padre  Bartolome,  no  watch  hav- 
ing been  put  upon  him,  had  made  his  escape,  and  nothing 
was  known  of  where  he  had  taken  himself:  whereof  the 
consequence  was,  Master  Francis  was  ordered  to  prepare 
himself  for  immediate  death,  it  being  feared  that  he  might 
give  them  the  slip  also.  The  old  fellow  again  essayed  to 
make  his  prisoner  a  convert  unto  the  faith  of  Singarydunky- 
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hunkyhoonka,  the  beneficent  deity  with  one  eye  and  four-and- 
twenty  pairs  of  hands,  but  he  got  no  more  success  of  it  than 
at  first,  and  this  did  put  him  in  a  more  monstrous  passion 
than  ever.  Presently  there  came  certain  other  Indians,  who 
appeared  to  be  officers  of  justice,  and  they  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand he  was  to  go  with  them.  With  them  he  accordingly 
went.  Upon  passing  out  of  his  prison  into  the  open  air,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  received 
him  with  great  outcries,  yet  there  were  many  amongst  them 
who  pitied  him  the  death  he  was  to  die  because  of  his  youth 
and  comeliness.  Many  a  kind  word  was  said  of  him  as  he 
passed  along,  though  he  knew  it  not.  All  that  he  knew  was 
that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  procession  passing 
along  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city.  He  could  hear  a 
monstrous  clanging  of  instruments,  and  the  wild  discordant 
singing  of  a  multitude  of  priests  who  were  around  him  ;  long 
files  of  soldiers,  armed  with  prodigious  spears,  encompassed 
him  on  either  side,  and  at  his  elbow  vvas  the  old  priest  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  his  ugly  mouth  with  wonderful  rapidity 
in  praise  of  his  omnipotent  deity.  Nevertheless,  Master 
Francis  heeded  him  not  at  all — and  soon  ceased  to  pay  any 
great  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around.  He  walked 
along  with  an  erect  carriage,  and  a  heart  disturbed  but  little 
at  the  contemplation  of  what  he  was  to  endure,  for  his  mind 
was  fixed  upon  endeavouring  so  to  bear  himself  in  so  dread- 
ful a  strait  as  might  command  the  commendation  of  Ws 
true  friends.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Master  Shakspeare,  and 
Harry  Daring,  were  they  present. 

On  he  went,  with  nothing  that  could  distinguish  him  from 
what  he  was  at  other  times,  save  a  countenance  somewhat 
more  pallid  than  usual.  The  crowd  increased  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  every  part  of  the  neighbouring  houses  and  tem- 
ples was  covered  with  spectators,  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  most  cruel  and  crafty  of  all  the 
Spaniards.  Many  came  with  revengeful  feelings,  who  felt 
quite  pitifully  inclined  towards  him  when  they  noticed  his 
mild  and  melancholy  aspect ;  but  others,  of  a  worse  sort,  in 
their  language  taunted  him  all  the  way  he  went.  At  last  he 
arrived  at  an  open  space  in  the  city,  where  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent statue  in  gold  of  a  gigantic  size,  humanly  shaped, 
saving  that  it  had  but  one  eye,  whilst  of  hands  it  had  four- 
and-twenty  pairs,  each  holding  some  desirable  thing,  as  if 
for  its  worshipper.     Before  it  was  ever  so  much  wood  piled 
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up,  at  the  sight  of  which  Master  Francis  did  give  a  shudder, 
but  as  quickly  as  he  might  he  shook  off  that  fearfulness,  and 
praying  inwardly  with  fervour,  he  still  advanced.  A  great 
crash  of  the  instruments  was  made  when  the  procession 
came  in  sight  of  the  idol,  and  the  shouting  of  the  people  at 
the  same  instant  was  so  tremendous,  that  scarce  ever  was 
the  like  heard.  Some  did  kneel  down,  and  some  throw 
themselves  prostrate  ;  and  the  priests  bawled  out  their  dis- 
cordant chorus  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices.  Platforms 
had  been  erected  round  the  place,  on  which  vast  companies 
had  congregated  themselves  to  have  a  view  of  the  execution 
of  so  notable  a  criminal,  and  all  that  was  the  greatest  in  so 
grand  a  city  as  Manoa  had  been  drawn  together  about  the 
spot. 

When  Master  Francis  came  close  upon  the  wood  which 
was  to  burn  him,  lie  had  to  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  bring 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  as  soon  as  he  there  appear- 
ed, there  was  presently  a  vast  cry  of  the  multitude.  Two 
men  ascended  with  him,  and  bound  him  ;  and  then  also  came 
the  old  priest,  mumbling  away,  as  fast  as  he  could,  tlie  praises 
of  the  deity  he  worshipped,  in  expectation  of  making  a  prose- 
lyte of  the  youth  ;  but  the  latter  paid  him  no  sort  of  attention  ; 
and  such  behaviour  did  wondrously  enrage  the  old  idolater, 
who  thundered  all  manner  of  imprecations  upon  him  for  his 
exceeding  stubbornness.  Master  Francis  took  no  heed  of  this, 
for  he  was  so  intent  upon  his  own  devotions  that  he  saw  no- 
thing, and  heard  nothing — he  remembered  not  where  he  was 
— he  knew  not  wherefore  he  was  in  that  place.  The  priest 
descended  from  the  pyre,  and  took  a  torch  into  his  hand. 
Upon  this,  all  the  priests  began  a  singing  louder  than  ever  ; 
and  the  multitude  fell  down  upon  their  knees  before  the  great 
idol,  and  the  instruments  struck  up  a  clang  that  would  have 
set  any  body's  teeth  on  edge.  The  chief  priest  then  put  fire 
to  the  wood,  which  began  to  blaze  presently  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  doing  of  it,  there  was  a  monstrous  bustling  behind  him.  The 
multitude  were  stirred  in  one  particular  part,  and  some  voices 
kept  crying  out  very  lustily.  All  strained  their  eyes  to  see  ; 
but  few  could  make  out  what  it  all  meant. 

"  Hullo,  old  pudding-chaps,  get  out  of  this  !"  exclaimed 
Harry  Daring,  suddenly  forcing  his  way  to  the  pyre  in  a  mon- 
strous eagerness,  and  giving  the  priest  such  a  shove  that  it 
sent  him  a  staggering  along  till  he  fell  upon  his  back,  distend- 
ing of  his  ugly  mouth  at  so  rude  a  salutation,  and  staring  till 
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his  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  out  of  his  head.  At  the  sight 
of  such  an  affront  offered  to  their  chief  priest,  the  whole  mul- 
titude seemed  moved  to  a  marvellous  indignation,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  rushing  forward  to  take  the  oflender  prisoner.  He 
spying  where  Master  Francis  was,  cried  out,  "  By  Gog  and 
Magog,  he  must  be  nigh  burning  to  death  !"  tlien  began  kick- 
ing aside  the  burning  wood,  and  clambering  up  the  steps.  In 
a  minute,  drawing  of  his  hanger,  he  had  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  his  friend,  and,  with  one  arm  supporting  him  by  hold- 
ing of  him  tightly  round  the  waist,  witli  the  other  he  menaced, 
with  his  hanger,  the  soldiers,  priests,  and  others  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  hastening  towards  ihe  spot,  determined  that  their 
beloved  idol  should  not  be  cheated  of  his  sacrifice. 

•'  Come  on,  ye  worsted  knaves,  and  I'll  stick  ye  like  so 
many  black  beetles  on  a  skewer!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as,  de- 
spite of  the  numbers  against  him,  he  was  seeking  to  force  a 
passage  from  the  blazing  pyre.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  like 
to  fare  badly  ;  for  he  was  so  surrounded  by  enemies  that  it 
did  not  appear  as  if  he  could  cut  his  way  through  them  ;  and 
the  fire  was  flaming  around  him  so  famously  that  it  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  ere  he  should  have  time  to 
get  Master  Francis  away.  In  the  midst  of  it,  however,  there 
was  suddenly  a  shouting  of  the  people  greater  than  before  ; 
and  presently  the  King  of  Guiana,  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons,  and  a  splendid  retinue  of  caciques,  all  on  horseback,  and 
attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  soldiers,  made  their  appear- 
ance. Harry  Daring  and  the  royal  parly  had  set  out  from  the 
palace  at  the  same  time,  but  his  impatience  to  rescue  his  friend 
was  so  great  he  soon  outstripped  them,  and  pressed  through 
the  crowd,  and  conducted  himself  as  hath  been  described. 

It  be  scarce  necessary  to  add  that  the  omnipotent  Singary- 
dunkyhunkyhoonka,  with  one  eye  and  four-and-twenty  pairs 
of  hands,  was  deprived  of  his  destined  victim  ;  whereof,  at 
first,  the  Indians  showed  wonderful  discontent,  especially  those 
of  the  more  religious  sort.  But  it  having  been  made  known 
to  them  that  this  cruel  Spaniard  who  had  done  their  people 
so  much  wrong,  was  no  Spaniard  at  all,  but  one  of  a  nation 
who  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  whole  Spanish  race; — 
that  amongst  them  the  youngest  son  of  the  king,  who  had  dis- 
appeared unaccountably  the  year  before,  had  been  residing, 
they  having  taken  him  away,  and  now  restored  him  to  his  fa- 
mily, their  disappointment  was  turned  into  gratification  ;  and 
on  their  return  with  the  king's  party  to  the  palace,  they  greet- 
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ed  Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring  with  such  piercing  cries 
of  commendation,  as  they  could  hardly  have  given  had  ihey 
been  ilie  very  chiefest  and  most  prized  of  their  countrymen. 
The  former  rode  between  his  friend  and  the  young  prince  Po- 
marra,  and  Harry,  as  he  went  along,  described  to  the  other 
how  he  and  "  Snowball" — for  he  would  call  him  by  no  other 
name — got  away  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  companies, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian  woman  who  Iiad  obtained 
knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  Master  Francis  had  been 
carried  off,  started  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  how  Snowball  met 
with  his  brother  in  one  he  was  about  to  give  battle  to ;  and 
how  the  latter  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  a  son  of  the  very 
king  who  had  got  Master  Francis  close  prisoner;  and  how, 
finding  the  execution  about  to  take  place,  Snowball  did  disa- 
buse his  father's  mind  of  the  monstrous  lies  which  that  wretch- 
ed caitiff  Padre  Bartolome  had  told  ;  and  how,  by  telling  the 
king  that  Master  Francis  was  of  a  great  nation  who  were  ene- 
mies unto  the  Spaniards,  and  had  come  on  purpose,  with 
others  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Indian  territory,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  to  stop  the  sacrifice,  and  did  himself 
proceed  to  the  place,  with  all  his  principal  nobles,  on  purpose 
to  see  his  commands  properly  executed. 

"  But  what  hath  become  of  your  female  companion  !"  in- 
quired Master  Francis.  "Is  she  one  of  this  goodly  com- 
pany ?" 

"  Snowball  knoweth  more  about  her  than  do  I,"  replied 
Harry;  "  for  she  not  being  able  to  speak  honest  English,  I 
could  have  no  speech  with  her,  which  I  took  in  rather  hard 
case,  I  promise  you,  for  seeing  of  the  interest  she  showed  in 
you,  I  was  ever  a  wanting  to  discourse  to  her  of  your  excel- 
lent parts,  that  she  might  affect  you  as  much  as  I  did  ;  but 
Snowball,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  being  of  her  tongue,  she  talked 
only  with  him,  and  he,  therefore,  be  the  properest  person  to 
tell  you  all  about  her."  Here  Harry  Daring  turned  to  the 
young  prince  and  said,  "  Tell  Master  Francis  what  you  know 
of  that  female  Snowball  who  travelled  wiih  us  to  this  place." 

"  I  lella  you  but  little,"  said  Prince  Pomarra.  "  VVhat  for 
I  tella  you  but  little  ?  'Cause  what  she  tella  nie,  she  bid  me 
no  say  again.     She  very  much  love  you,  Massa  Francis." 

"  Love  me  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  unaffected  astonish- 
ment. "  How  can  that  be  possible  ?  I  have  not  had  speech 
of  any  of  the  Indian  women,  and  have  scarce  been  seen  of 
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"  She  very  much  love  you  for  all  dat,"  replied  the  young 
prince.  •'  She  travel  all  de  way — sometimes  get  little  victual 
— sometimes  get  little  sleep.  Wild  beast  come — she  no  care. 
What  for  she  no  care  ?     'Cause  she  love  you  very  much." 

♦'  By  Gog  and  Magog,  if  1  didn't  think  she  did  affect  you 
in  some  measure,"  cried  Harry  Daring ;  "  for  it  stands  to  rea- 
son no  pretty  wench  would  venture  herself  so  far  in  strange 
company,  and  amid  perils  few  women  would  even  like  to  look 
on,  in  search  of  the  best  man  that  ever  wore  a  head,  had  she 
not  a  monstrous  liking  for  him.  But  it  showeth  her  good 
sense  marvellously,  to  cast  her  eye  where  she  did  ;  for  she 
knoweih  right  well  she  might  look  amongst  the  whole  nation 
of  Snowballs  in  despair  of  finding  any  one  like  unto  Master 
Francis." 

•*^  Well,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  cannot  help  but  be  grateful,'* 
observed  Master  Francis.  "  Where  is  she  ?  Where  shall  I 
see  her  ?" 

*♦  She  no  see  you,"  replied  the  prince  ;  *'  she  come  all  dis 
way  to  save  you  ;  but  now  you  safe,  she  love  you  no  more, 
and  no  see  you  at  all." 

•'  Hang  me  if  that  be  not  the  strangest  way  of  loving  I  ever 
heard  of,"  exclaimed  Harry  Daring.  "  What !  not  see  him  ? 
Not  see  Master  Francis  after  she  hath  suffered  so  much  to 
come  but  anigh  him  ?  She  meaneth  nothing  of  the  sort,  I'll 
be  bound  for't." 

"At  least  it  be  exceeding  strange  of  her,"  remarked  Master 
Francis.  "  I  know  not  what  to  make  on't;  but  I  should  like 
infinitely  to  see  her,  to  say  how  much  I  feel  myself  beholden 
to  her  for  the  good  offices  she  hath  done  me." 

"  Yon  no  see  her  for  all  dat,"  replied  the  young  prince. 
At  this  Master  Francis  marvelled  greatly  :  but  as  they  now  had 
arrived  at  the  palace,  all  thought  of  the  subject  was  for  a  time 
put  out  of  his  head.  A  short  time  afier  he  had  alighted,  he  and 
Harry  Daring  had  audience  of  the  king,  who  sat  surrounded 
by  the  chiefest  of  his  nobles,  and  having  his  two  sons  on  each 
side  of  him,  all  dressed  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Po- 
marra  acted  as  interpreter.  The  business  began  by  the  king 
expressing  of  his  regret  that  any  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the 
English,  of  whom  he  had  heard  from  his  son  such  accounts 
as  made  him  anxious  to  be  in  friendly  relation  with  them, 
should  have  received  any  treatment  they  liked  not  of  any  of 
his  subjects  ;  but  for  what  Master  Francis  had  suffered,  none 
were  to  blame  but  the  Jesuit  by  whose  testimony  the  former 
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had  been  condemned,  as  the  very  cruelest  of  all  the  Spaniards, 
of  whom  his  people  throughout  Guiana  had  endured  such  tor- 
ture and  tyranny  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  those  parts. 
He  begged  that,  as  it  was  a  mistake,  Master  Francis  would 
treat  it  as  such,  and  allow  him,  in  such  way  as  he  ihoghl  fit, 
to  make  him  amends. 

Then  Master  Francis,  though  he  was  little  out  of  counte- 
nance at  first,  at  speaking  before  so  many,  spoke  up  famously, 
declaring  the  great  designs  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  favour  of 
the  Indians  to  abolish  the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards  over 
them,  and  that  he  had  come  out  of  his  own  country  with  a 
fine  expedition  of  many  ships  and  a  great  force  of  men,  with 
the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  sovereign,  to  do  what  services 
he  could  to  the  natives  of  Guiana,  and  to  all  the  Indians  on 
that  part  of  the  continent ;  that  he  had  already  driven  the  Spa- 
niards out  of  Trinidad,  and  done  good  service  to  the  Indians 
there  ;  and  if  he  had  not  relumed,  by  this  time  was  venturing 
in  his  boats  alona  the  Orinoco,  seeking  for  that  right  famous 
city,  called  of  the  Spaniards  El  Dorado.  Master  Francis  then 
described  how  he  had  been  entrapped  by  Padre  Bartolome 
and  his  companions,  and  carried  off:  and  how  the  Indians  had 
set  upon  the  Spaniards  and  killed  them  all  save  the  Jesuit, 
and  what  had  since  taken  place.  With  regard  to  himself, 
he  requested  only  that  such  conveniences  might  be  allowed 
him,  as  would  enable  him  to  rejoin  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as 
speedily  as  was  possible  ;  but  of  other  sort  of  favour  wanted 
he  none. 

xit  this  the  whole  court  was  moved  to  a  sudden  admiration, 
as  mifjht  be  noticed  by  their  looks,  and  one  of  the  king's 
chiefest  counsellors  said,  that  intelligence  had  been  received, 
thaimanv  boats  full  of  white  men  were  now  returning  towards 
the  sea,  after  having  visited  divers  towns  and  villages,  and 
trafficked  with  the  natives,  and  behaved  unto  them  with  ex- 
ceeding friendliness.  After  him  the  king  spoke  again,  and 
said  that  an  escort  should  be  got  ready  without  delay,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  two  young  Englishmen,  with  a 
proper  show  of  respect,  to  such  place  as  they  would  like  to 
meet  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  but  that  he  could  in  no  way  allow 
them  to  be  quit  of  him  without  exhibiting  some  mark  of  his 
esteem  for  their  country,  and  admiration  of  themselves.  He 
then  turned  to  Harry  Daring,  and  expressed  himself  with 
wonderful  commendation  of  his  conduct  towards  his  son, 
whereof  he  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Pomarro ;  and  said, 
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that  if  he  would  stay  in  Guiana,  and  enter  into  his  service,  he 
would  raise  him  to  rank  with  the  liighest  of  the  caciques,  and 
when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  give  him  his  own  daughter  in 
marriaire." 

"  What !  leave  my  true  friend,  Master  Francis  !"  exclaimed 
Harry,  as  soon  as  what  had  been  said  had  been  interpreted  to 
him,  "  Nay,  that  will  I  never  do.  It  be  the  part  of  the  most 
villanous  knave  that  lives,  to  forsake  his  friend  for  his  e-wn 
profit ;  and  1  be  none  such,  I  promise  you.  By  Gog  and 
Magog,  I  should  be  a  right  scurvy  fellow,  if,  after  venturing 
myself  so  far  into  foreign  parts  for  the  love  of  him,  merely 
because  that  I  could  better  my  fortune  by  staying  here,  I 
should  leave  him  to  find  his  way  back  as  he  best  might." 

*'  Think  not  of  me,  Harry  :  I  shall  be  well  cared  for,  de- 
pend on't,"  observed  Master  Francis,  kindly  to  him.  "  If 
that  your  inclination  lead  you  to  stay  here,  I  doubt  not  at  all 
you  will  quickly  arrive  at  that  greatness  your  courageous  hu- 
mour deserveth.  I  should  be  loath  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  advancement  at  so  promising  a  time.  Consider  of  what 
the  king  hath  told  you,  and  do  what  is  most  pleasing  to  you.*' 

"  I  will  never  consider  of  it,"  cried  Harry  determinedly. 
**  If  the  considering  of  it  lead  to  the  parting  of  me  from  you. 
"What,  dost  think  I  could  marry  one  of  these,  and  mayhap  in 
time  to  come  have  ever  so  many  little  Snowballs  round  about 
me,  and  I  get  not  a  sight  of  you  the  whilst?  I  say  again,  if 
it  be  to  my  profit  ever  so,  I  will  have  none  of  it.  Should  it 
please  you  to  stay  here,  I  doubt  not  of  your  arriving  at  such 
eminence  as  you  be  most  fit  for  ;  and  there  be  nothing  I 
should  like  so  much  as  being  under  your  command.  It  be  not 
the  part  of  a  faithful  esquire  to  think  of  being  a  greater  man 
than  the  knight  he  servelh.  I  would  as  lief  cut  off  my  hand 
as  think  of  such  a  thing.  Remain  here,  I  pray  you,  if  you 
would  have  me  stay  in  these  outlandish  parts." 

"  That  cannot  be,  Harry,"  replied  Master  Francis.  "  My 
duty  to  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  requirelh  me  to  hasten  to  him  with 
all  despatch." 

"  And  my  duty  to  you  requireth  I  should  be  wherever  you 
are,"  said  Harry  Daring  ;  then  addressing  himself  unto  the 
king  who,  with  all  his  court,  were  marvelling  at  what  the  two 
were  talking  of,  he  added,  "an  it  please  your  mightiness,  I 
can  in  no  way  be  brought  to  live  in  these  parts,  though  I 
think  it  be  exceeding  kind  of  you  to  make  me  so  fair  an  offer ; 
but  Snowball  here  will  tell  you  that  Master  Francis  is  my 
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true  friend,  than  whom  there  liveth  not  on  this  earth  one  of  a 
beiler  nature,  and  I  should  be  prouder  in  being  liis  humble 
follower,  whether  he  meet  with  good  or  ill  hap  in  the  world, 
than  I  should  feel  in  being  king  of  all  this  goodly  country. 
If  it  please  you,  my  lord,  what  1  have  done  in  ilie  way  of 
friendship  to  Snowball  here,  whilst  we  were  in  the  Lion's 
Whelp,  I  would  have  done  to  any  other  whom  I  saw  despis- 
ingly  used,  and  I  never  cared  to  be  thanked  for  it;  but  if  ihat 
you  must  needs  be  generous,  though  I  would  have  naught  for 
myself,  I  should  be  riijht  glad  to  see  you  shower  your  gifts 
upon  my  true  friend,  Master  Francis,  who  be  one  of  so  noble 
a  sort,  nothing  can  be  too  good  for  him  you  can  enrich  him 
with." 

"  Harry,  Harry,  you  must  not  say  such  fine  things  of  me  !'* 
exclaimed  the  other. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  if  there  be  any  here  that  will  gain- 
say it,  I  would  as  lief  give  them  a  cut  over  the  pate  as  look, 
at  them,"  replied  Harry  with  a  sincere  earnestness.  This 
being  interpreted  to  the  king  and  his  court,  they  did  marvel 
exceedingly  at  the  friendliness  of  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
the  king  spoke  much  in  praise  of  them  both,  and  not  being 
able  to  prevail  on  either  to  stay,  he  dismissed  them  with  great 
store  of  presents  sufficient  to  enrich  them  for  life. 

They  stayed  only  a  day  or  two  whilst  preparations  were 
made  for  their  departure,  the  lime  whereof  they  passed  in 
seeing  whatever  was  most  notable  in  El  Dorado,  which  they 
found  to  exceed  all  that  had  been  said  of  it  in  splendour  and 
cosdiness.  Master  Francis  essayed  many  times  to  have 
speech  with  the  Indian  woman,  who  had  ventured  herself  so 
far  for  his  rescue  ;  for  not  only  was  he  curious  to  see  her,  but 
could  not  help  being  grateful  to  her  for  doing  him  such  great 
kindness.  Yet  though  he  oft  inquired  where  she  might  be  met 
with,  he  never  could  get  sight  of  her,  which  put  him  into  a 
strange  sort  of  wondering ;  he  knew  not  what  it  could  mean. 
At  last  they  started  with  a  famous  cavalcade,  all  having  horses 
of  the  choicest  breed,  curiously  caparisoned,  save  those  of 
meaner  sort  who  formed  the  guard,  the  king  himself  being  of 
the  company  some  portion  of  the  way,  and  then  parting  with 
the  two  young  Englishmen  with  such  exceeding  courteous- 
ness  that  a  looker-on  might  have  supposed  they  were  persons 
of  quality  and  power  above  all  men,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
were,  of  no  quality  or  influence  whatsoever. 

Prince  Pomarra  had  the  command  of  the  escort  after  the 
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king  had  departed ;  and  a  famous  sight  it  was  to  see  tliat 
goodly  company  ascending  and  descending  the  mountains,  or 
forcing  their  way  through  the  forests,  and  galloping  along 
the  valleys  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  each  with  a 
long  spear  in  his  hand,  a  bow  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and 
a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back,  and  the  prince  at  their  head 
between  Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring,  on  the  very  wild 
horse  he  had  caught  in  the  plain;  now  so  covered  over  with 
costly  trappings  and  ornaments  of  gold,  and  so  quietly  be- 
having of  himself,  as  scarce  to  be  recognised  for  what  he  was  ; 
nor  seemed  the  rider  to  bear  any  likeness  unto  the  despised 
Indian  boy  that  was  aboard  of  the  Lion's  Whelp;  for  he  was 
robed  as  became  his  station,  very  gorgeous  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  a  dainty  plume  of  feathers  of  the  very  brightest 
colours  waved  upon  his  head.  His  spear  he  held  in  his  hand 
like  unto  the  others,  and  like  unto  them  did  he  carry  his  bow 
and  his  arrows.  A  handsomer  figure  could  scarce  be  seen  of 
an  Indian  youth  ;  and  one  who  bore  himself  more  gallantly  it 
would  be  the  very  difficultest  thing  possible  to  meet  with  any 
where. 

Of  whatbefel  these  as  they  journeyed  it  might  seem  tedious 
to  relate,  seeing  that  nothing  very  striking  occurred,  save  only 
in  one  thing.  Master  Francis,  once  on  a  lime,  not  many  days 
after  they  had  set  out,  noticed  to  his  exceeding  surprise,  that 
a  female  was  of  their  company.  She  was  not  dressed  at  all 
like  unto  the  Indian  woman  who  had  led  Harry  Darinfj  and 
the  young  prince  to  his  rescue;  for  the  habiliments  of  this 
female  were  of  the  richest  materials,  as  if  she  were  of  the 
highest  rank  amongst  them,  whilst  the  other  was  attired  as 
one  of  the  very  humblest  sort.  Her  face  was  hid  in  a  muffler 
as  had  been  the  other's ;  and  in  the  hasty  glance  he  had 
of  it,  for  he  came  on  her  suddenly  as  she  was  riding  along 
talking  to  Pomarra,  he  could  only  notice  her  eyes,  which  she 
had  left  uncovered,  but  turned  from  him  the  instant  he  appear- 
ed. On  his  coming  up  both  seemed  wondrous  confused  ;  and 
he  thinking  that  it  was  a  love  affair  betwixt  them,  which  they 
wished  should  be  secret  he  put  some  trifling  question  to  Ihe 
young  prince,  and  galloped  off  to  the  head  of  the  escort, 
fancying  that  he  should  make  but  indifferent  company  if  he 
remained. 

More  than  once  as  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  upon  a 
sudden  turning  of  his  gaze  in  that  direction,  he  observed  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  singular  earnestness,  which  seemed 
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str3ng"e,  seeing  that  he  had  never  spoke  and  scarce  looked  at 
her;  but  believing  from  seeing  of  Prince  Pomarra  frequently 
at  her  side,  and  noting  that  she  talked  to  no  other,  that  his 
first  idea  of  ihern  was  true,  he  thought  only  she  regarded  him 
with  sucii  curiousness  as  might  be  natural  to  one  of  her  na- 
tion at  the  sight  of  a  white  man,  and  took  no  further  heed  of 
her  looks.  It  so  happened  that  Harry  Daring  saw  her,  and 
would  have  it  at  first  it  was  the  same  he  had  travelled  with  ; 
but  finding  that  she  noticed  him  not  at  all,  and  observing  how 
differently  she  was  dressed,  he  came  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
another,  and  said  as  much  to  Master  Francis  when  they  spoke 
on  the  subject.  They  were  now  nigh  unto  the  end  of  their 
journey,  for  as  they  passed  along  they  had  speech  with  sun- 
dry Indians,  from  whom  they  got  intelligence  that  the  white 
men  were  proceeding  down  to  sea,  and  were  but  a  few  miles 
in  advance  of  them  ;  and  this  put  Harry  Daring  and  Master 
Francis  in  high  spirits.  They  talked  to  one  another  of  how 
delighted  they  should  be  to  see  again  Sir  Walter  and  the  rest. 

"  Methinks  he  will  be  famously  wrath  with  me  for  giving 
him  the  slip,"  observed  Harry. 

"  That  he  can  never  be  when  he  knoweth,  as  he  shall,  all 
that  thou  hast  done  to  bring  me  back  to  him,"  replied  Master 
Francis. 

"  Let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  care  not  so  that  I  am  with  thee," 
added  the  other.  "  But  art  not  glad  we  be  returning  to 
England  r' 

"  The  idea  of  it  pleaseth  me  I  must  own,"  answered  his 
companion. 

"  What  exquisite  fine  fun  I  shall  have  when  I  get  there !" 
said  Harry  Daring.  "  Methinks  old  Lather  w^ould  be  puz- 
zled to  know  me  I  be  so  altered.  I  wonder  whether  he 
goeth  on  with  his  Latin  as  of  old  1  Doubtless  he  would  be 
in  a  thundering  humour  at  the  sight  of  me.  I  did  play  him 
so  famous  a  trick  before  I  left.  Wouldn't  big  Jack  o'  the 
Turnstile  and  the  rest  of  them  marvel  could  they  see  me 
now,  riding  on  a  fine  horse,  and  decked  out  in  such  famous 
trim  as  the  king  gave  unto  us !  When  I  get  me  to  East- 
cheap  I  shall  not  fail  to  call  on  neighbour  Sarsnet,  to  inquire 
of  him  and  of  old  Dame  Margery  what  hath  become  of  that 
slippery  jade  Joanna." 

"  For  what  object "?"  inquired  Master  Francis. 

"  I  should  like  monstrously  to  know  the  rights  on't," 
replied  the  other.     "  I  told  thee  she  was  no  good  long  be- 
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fore  she  proved  herself  such,  for  she  could  not  be  otherwise, 
using  thee  as  she  did.  But  let  her  go  hang ! — thou  wilt 
find  her  betters  any  where.  For  mine  own  part,  I  have  no 
patience  with  a  wench  who  showeth  such  extreme  cunning 
over  such  thorough  baseness." 

"  It  be  a  thousand  pities  she  hath  behaved  herself  so  ill," 
observed  his  companion,  with  great  seriousness  of  manner. 
"  I  can  love  her  no  more ;  but  I  have  heartily  forgiven  her 
the  wrong  she  hath  done  me,  and  sincerely  hope  that  she 
may  be  as  happy  as  her  heart  can  desire." 

Master  Francis  had  scarce  said  these  words  when  he 
turned  round  suddenly  upon  hearing  of  two  or  three  hyste- 
rical sounds  at  his  elbow.  They  came  from  the  Indian 
woman,  who  he  knew  had  for  some  time  been  riding  at  his 
side.  She  seemed  about  to  fall  from  her  horse,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  he  not  leaned  over  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  The  horses  were  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  that  of 
Master  Francis  being  brought  as  close  as  possible  unto  hers, 
he  was  enabled  to  hold  her  in  a  more  convenient  position, 
having  her  head  resting  upon  his  shoulder.  He  sent  some 
of  the  guard  forward  to  the  young  prince,  who  was  far  in 
advance  of  them,  to  give  him  notice  of  what  had  taken 
place;  but  believing  her  to  be  in  a  swoon  as  she  seemed, 
and  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  her  was  to  let 
her  have  as  much  air  as  could  be  got,  he  presently  fell  to 
undoing  her  muffler,  which  was  tied  about  her  face.  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  wonder  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  face  of  no  Indian  woman  that  they  gazed 
upon — it  was  the  mercer's  daughter  of  Eastcheap  ! 
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